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WEDNESDAY,  FE3EUABY  13,  1924 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Immigration, 

Washington , D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  Capitol,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  Senator  LeBaron  B.  Colt 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Colt  (chairman),  Keyes,  Willis,  Reed  of  Penn- 
sylvania, King,  Harris,  Harrison,  Shields,  and  Copeland. 

The  committee  had  under  consideration  S.  2365  and  S.  2576,  bills 
to  limit  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States,  and  to  pro- 
vide a system  of  selection  in  connection  therewith,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  There  is  a 
quorum  present.  We  have  with  us  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr. 
Davis. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS,  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davis,  the  committee  is  very  desirous  of  hear- 
ing you  on  the  general  subject  of  immigration,  and  especially  with 
regard  to  the  features  embodied  in  the  Watson  bill,  which,  as  we 
understand,  represents  a good  many  things  which  you  favor  along 
the  lines  of  immigration.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  make 
a general  statement. 

Secretary  Davis.  Is  Mr.  Watson  going  to  be  here? 

The  Chairman.  I think  not. 

►Secretary  Davis.  I wonder  if  we  could  not  ask  him  to? 

Senator  Reed.  He  is  not  in  town,  I believe. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davis,  the  committee  is  aware  that  you  have 
paid  great  attention  to  this  subject  of  immigration,  not  only  from  a 
theoretical  standpoint,  but  also  from  a practical  standpoint  in  the 
administration  of  the  law ; and  the  chairman  is  aware  that  you  have 
formulated  your  ideas  in  the  shape  of  proposed  legislation,  and  that 
chose  ideas  have  been  largely  expressed  in  the  bill  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Waston  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Moses. 
We  understand  that  as  to  the  suggestions  of  quota  you  make  no 
recommendation,  believing  that  that  is  within  the  province  of  Con- 
gress entirely. 

Senator  King.  I did  not  understand  that  he  made  no  recommenda- 
tion or  that  lie  had  no  views  upon  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  make  any  positive  recommendations 
on  the  subject  of  quota.  That  statement  was  made  by  Senator  Moses 
when  he  introduced  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  would  state,  in  a general  way;  both  with  re* 
gard  to  certificate  selection  at  the  source  and  also,  having  fixed  some* 
what  of  a nonelastic  quota  basis,  whatever  that  basis  may  be,  how 
far  the  law,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  made  flexible  in  order  to 
meet  the  question  of  relatives,  in  order  to  meet  tlie  question  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  question  of 
seasonable  labor,  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

> Secretary  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  pomt  on  the  immigration  cer- 
tificate probably  is  not  so  different  from  the  others  as  set  forth  m 
the  Watson  bill.  My  thought  about  it  is  that  our  immigration  cer- 
tificates should  be  issued  by  the  consul  himself.  That  is,  if  a man 
desires  to  come  to  this  country,  and  we  follow  the  present  plan, 
he  proceeds  to  his  government  for  a passport  t'o  leave  for  the  United 
States.  My  plan  would  be  that  he  would  go  first  to  the  American 
consul  and  secure  his  certificate.  After  he  has  secured  his  certificate 
lie  would  then  proceed;  if  it  is  necessary,. to  his- government  to  get 
a passport  to  permit  him  to  go  to  the  United  States.  I reverse  the 
order.  I put  the  granting  of  the  certificate  in  the  consul’s  hands 
first,  rather  than  give  it  to  that  particular  government.  Then  you 
find  out  whether  he  is  eligible  to  come  to  the  United  States.  As  it  is, 
a man  desiring  to  come  to  the  United  States  presents  himself  to  his 
government  and  if  he  is  a good,  big,  strong,  healthy  man,  and  would 
be  a real  addition  to  the  country  they  have  the  right  to  refuse  him 
a passport. 

Senator  King.  They  would  have  that  right,  however,  if  you  re- 
verse it. 

Secretary  Davis.  They  would  have  that  right  then,  too,  but  if  we 
should  find  that  they  were  really  refusing  good,  strong,  healthy  men 
to  come  to  this  country,  we  have  the  right  under  this  particular 
bill  to  shut  off  immigration  from  that  particular  country.  That  is 
the  penalty  they  suffer  in  refusing  to  let  their  strong  men  and  women 
come  to  tnis  country.  For  instance,  if  a country  has  a quota,  we 
give  preference  to  the  husband  and  wife  and  the  children  of  the 
parties  here.  In  some  of  these  countries  they  refuse  to  give  pass- 
ports to  the  women  and  children  to  come,  because  a charge  is  made 
against  .their  uuota.  They  give  them  to  workmen  to  come  to  this 
country  to  work  in  order  that  they  may  remit  money  to  support  their 
families  in  that  particular  country. 

For  instance,  a . high  officer  of  one  of  the  countries  in  Europe  said 
that  his  Government  whs  interested  in  immigration  to  give  us  only 
the  old  men  and  the  rubbish.  Another  was  interested  in  getting  rid 
of  some  four  hundred  thousand  refugees  from  Russia;  they  were  not 
interested  at  all  in  giving  us  their  own  men ; and  that  is  where  I got 
the  idea  of  reversing  the  order  of  the  certificate,  because  I found  in 
those  working  districts  of  the  several  countries  that  I visited  thou- 
sands of  men  who  were  desirous  of  coming  to  this  country.  The  order 
of  business  ought  to  be  changed ; a man  ought  to  have  the  right  to  go 
to  the  American  consul,  and  then,  if  his  government  refuses  him  a 
passport  to  come  to  the  countiy,  we  would  know  it  and  we  could 
shut  off  immigration  to  stop  this  dumping  of  the  undesirables  of 
Europe  into  America.  That  is  tho  difference  between  the  certificate 
that  I suggest  and  the  certificate  that  is  offered  in  these  other  bills. 
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Senator  R&zd.  Would  you  inquire  a vis6  to  be  made  m addition 
to  your  certificate? 

Secretary  Davis,  I would  charge  a ten  dollar  fee.  That  is  suffi- 
cient for  mm  after  he  secures  his  passport.  I understand  that  there 
is  some  objection  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  countries  that  they  travel 
through  that  the  passport  is  not  visaed,  but  nearly  all  of  these  coun- 
tries nave  a port  to  which  the  emigrants  can  go  direct  without  leav- 
ing their  own  country.  I would  not  charge  anything  for  the  vis6. 

Senator  Reed.  You  might  as  well  combine  the  vis4  function  with 
the  certificate  function. 

Secretary  Davis,  That  is  my  opinion.  His  certificate  is  visaed. 
He  uses  thepassport  to  get  out  of  nis  own  country. 

Senator  Kino.  If  your  plan  prevails  you  would*  have  the  applicant, 
after  he  has  obtained  his  passport  from  his  own  government,  report 
back  to  the  consular  officer  who  has  given  him  the  certificate? 

Secretary  Davis,  If  he  wants  to  do  so,  he  can ; but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. He  has  his  certificate  and  that  serves  as  the  vis6. 

Senator  Kino.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  government  rejected  the 
applicant  the  American  consular  officer  from  whom  heshaa  obtained 
the  certificate  ought  to  be  advised  of  that  fact. 

Secretary  Davis.  Oh,,  yes. 

Senator  Kino.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I made  the  inquiry.  If 
your  plan  did  not  contemplate  information  it  may  be  conveyed  by 
the  applicant  whether  accepted  or  rejected  by  his  own  government. 

Secretary  Davis.  These  regulations  are  made,  under  the  bill,  by  the 
Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  Department  of  State,  and  he  could  exact  of  him  if 
he  were  refused  a passport  that  he  come  back  and  notify  the  officer. 

Senator  Harrison,  It  would  be  necessary  to  keep  some  tabulation 
upon  it  for  you  or  some  limitation  upon  the  quota,  but  it  would  not 
be  necessary  if  you  did  not  have  a quota  limitation.  For t instance, 
your  consul  in  that  particular  country  would  not  know  when  y m had 
reached  the  limit  unless  he  had  reported  back  that  this  fellow  was 
going  across. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  foreign  governments 
would  cooperate  with  us  in  issuing  passports? 

Secretary  Davis.  They  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  popu- 
lation, Senator.  Take  it  in  Great  Britain  alone,  and  this  illustra- 
tion applies  to  all  other  countries.  I make  it  Great  Britain  because 
I was  born  there  myself  and  I can  not  offend  anybody.  Take  the 
population  in  Great  Britain  now.  They  lost  900,000  men  during  the 
war.  They  have  increased  that  population  since  the  war  by  more 
than  a million  and  they  are  adding  to  their  population  every  year 
more  than  a quarter  of  a million.  They  have  to  have  an  outlet  for 
their  population.  If  you  shut  off  immigration  from  those  countries 
you  will  have  a revolution  in  some  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain  in  a word  again  just  the  ad- 
vantage of  applying  to  the  consul  first  for  the  certificate  before  the 
applicant  gets  his  passport? 

Secretary  Davis.  Let  me  make  this  illustration  by  using  myself 
as  Exhibit  A.  I am  a European.  I desire  to  come  to  America. 
As  it  is  now  I must  proceed  to  ray  government  for  a passport.  I 
would  make  it  that  I would  go  to  the  American  consular  officer. 
That  is  the  natural  place  for  me  to  go.  I have  America  in  my  mind. 
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I go  to  the  American  consular  officer  and  tell  him  that  I want  to 
go  to  America.  He  presents  me  this  certificate  which  has  to  be  filled 
out.  The  American  consular  officer  can  say,  “ I want  a medical  cer- 
tificate. I want  to  know  what  the  health  conditions  of  your  family 
are.  I want  to  know  something  about  you.  I want  to  know  all 
about  you.”  He  has  these  many  questions  that  he  propounds  to  me. 
I satisfy  the  American  consular  officer  that  I am  fit  and  that  my 
family  that  I expect  to  take  with  me,  or  that  will  come  later  after  I 
have  earned  money  in  this  country  to  send  for  them,  is  also  fit.  Now, 
the  consular  officer  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  is  a wholesome 
family  and  he  grants  the  certificate.  Then  I proceed  with  that  cer- 
tificate to  my  own  government  and  ask  the  officer  for  a passport  to 
go  to  America.  In  some  of  the  countries  they  might  refuse  and  we 
would  find  that  they  were  refusing  me  a passport.  Then  we  would 
have  the  power  under  this  particular  bill  to  shut  off  immigration 
from  that  county. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Johnson  bill  the  emigrant  must  prepare 
a petition  which  sets  forth  in  great  detail  certain  facts,  and  upon 
that  petition  the  consul  issues  the  certificate  which  sets  forth  in  less 
detail  certain  facts.  Would  you  have  those  facts  which  the  emigrant 
must  state  in  the  form  of  a petition?  Or  would  you  have  those  regu- 
lations laid  down  by  the  Department  of  Labor?  Or  would  you  have 
them  in  the  form  of  the  Johnson  bill,  which  states  specifically  the. 
facts  which  must  be  set  out  and  sworn  to  by  the  emigrant?  Your 
bill  provides  that  it  should  be  under  regulations,** does  it  not? 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  bill  does  not  set  out  any  details? 

Secretary  Davis.  I think  it  sets  out  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I thought  it  left  it  general. 

Secretary  Davis.  But  to  let  general  rules  and  regulations  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  with  the  approval  of 
tne  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  To  follow  out  your  illustration,  if  you  are  in 
Italy  and  you  want  to  come  to  America  and  you  go  to  the  consul 
and  want  to  get  a certificate,  is  the  consul  going  to  trust  to  your  word, 
etc.  ? 

Secretary  Davis.  Well,  the  consul  has  all  of  the  machinery. 
There  are  truly  some  honest  men  in  that  particular  country  where 
he  can  get  this  information. 

The  Chairman.  What  must  the  emigrant  do  to  get  his  certificate 
under  your  proposal? 

Secretary  Davis.  He  must  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
set  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Those  rules  and  regulations  would  not  be  statu- 
tory but  would  be  the  rules  and  regulations  as  set  forth  by  the 
department? 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Kino.  They  could  be  statutory  and  you  have  authority 
to  supplement  them,  but  the  authority  to  supplement  would  not  give 
you  tne  right  to  contravene  the  statutory  provision. 

Secretary  Davis.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  really  think,  then,  that  it  is  better  to  leave, 
it  with  the  Department  of  Labor  with  vespcct  to  rules  and  regulations 
than  to  statutory  requirements? 
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Secretary  Davib.  I should  think  so. 

Senator  Harrison.  That  looks  all  right  while  you  are  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Mr.  Davis,  but  somebody  else  might  get  in  there  and  have 
different  views. 

Secretary  Davis.  I have  that  question  put  to  me  practically  every 
day.  As  1 see  it  now  with  the  many  organizations,  with  the  inter- 
ests that  we  have  in  immigration  at  this  time,  a man  that  did  other 
than  right  in  that  office  would  be  practically— well,  he  would  be 
ostracized,  because  I really  believe  right  now  that  if  the  matter  were 

{>ut  to  a referendum  vote  of  the  people  of  this  country,  rather  than 
lave  it  go  on  as  it  is,  they  would  vote  for  total  exclusion. 

Senator  Harrison.  I think  you  are  right  on  that  point. 

Senator  King.  You  would  not  object,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  a bill  con- 
taining statutory  requirements? 

Secretary  Davis.  No ; I have  no  objection  to  that. 

Senator  King.  Indeed,  would  it  not  be  wise  that  certain  statements 
should  be  made  or  certain  qualifications  should  be  set  forth  which 
must  be  met  by  the  applicant  and  then  give  to  the  department  au- 
thority, perhaps,  to  supplement  but  not  repeal  oi;  modify  the 
congressional  requirements  or  qualifications? 

Secretary  Davis.  I would  have  no  objection  to  that.  I have  reached 
this  position— I just  want  to  answer  you  about  the  percentage — with 
all  this  opposition  that  we  have  from  foreign  countries  and  all  this 
talk  about  discrimination  and  this  great  army  of  people  that  are  try- 
ing to  prevent  any  legislation,  I have  really  reached  this  conclusion  m 
immigration : That  I would  adopt  something  similar  to  the  Canadian 
law  and  I would  just  have  this  special  immigration  certificate.  I 
would  have  the  joining  together  of  families  under  that  special  immi- 
gration certificate;  I would  furnish  such  labor  as  is  needed  in  the 
country,  both  skilled  and  common,  and  I believe  I have  reached  the 
point  when  I would  make  it  a real  business  proposition. 

Take  the  overdevelopment  in  industry.  Senator  Reed  is  more 
familiar  with  it  than  1,  although  I have  worked  in  it  since  a boy 
8 years  of  age.  I have  seen  this  army  come  and  go.  I have  seen 
towns  go  from  English-speaking  to  a'  foreign  language  in  a night, 
so  to  speak.  With  the  production  yOu  have  in  the  steel  business 
now  you  can  produce  all  the  steel  we  need  in  seven  or  eight  months. 
We  have  got  machinery  here  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  We  can 
make  735,000,000  pair's  of  shoes  a year  and  we  can  use  up  about 
350,000.000.  There  is  but  six  months’  work  in  the  window-glass 
industry ; but  six  months’  work  yearly  in  the  textile  industry,  and  I 
might  continue  d<  wn  to  our  retail  business.  For  every  manufactur- 
ing concern  we  have  two  or  three  wholesale  houses.  For  every  whole- 
sale house  we  have  just  so  many  retail  concerns,  and  we  have  so  many 
of  these  now  that  one  concern  serves  about  350  people.  The  whole 
country  is  overdeveloped.  Now.  I am  just  expressing  myself  as  I 
feel  about  it.  I have  reached  the  point  where  I believe  I*  would  go 
along  with  a special  immigration  certificate  and  give  to  the  country 
just  exactly  what  it  needed. 

This  bili  of  Senator  Watson  provides  that  the  percentage  limita- 
tion should  be  extended  to  Canada  and  Mexico.  That  is  right.  It 
is  the  most  absurd,  it  is  the  most  asinine,  policy  I know  of,  gentle- 
men, to  lock  this  front  door  over  here  in  Furope  and  open  the  buck 
door  to  Mexico.  Sixtv-throe  thousand  Mexicans  came  in  last  year 
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that  we  know  of.  God  knows  how  many  came  illegally  over  the 
border.  There  is  no  way  to  find  out. 

Senator  Kino.  Do  not  most  of  them  return  to  Mexico? 

Secretary  Davis.  It  does  not  look  as  though  they  are  returning 
when  the  largest  item  of  expense  of  the  New  Mexico  legislature  is  for 
interpreters  and  translators.  It  does  not  look  like  it  to-day  when 
you  have  trial  by  jury  there,  and  need  interpreters  in  a large  number 
of  cases  to  interpret  the  evidence  to  the  jurors.  It  does  not  look  like 
it  to-day  when  they  are  bringing  them  by  trainloads  and  assigning 
them  all  over  this  country. 

Is  it  not  better  to  get  down  to  a sensible  program,  as  we  argued 
out  with  the  representatives  of  organized  labor  m my  office  for  five 
hours?  Is  it  not  better  to  furnish  the  skilled  mechanics  needed  in 
this  country  and  furnish  people  easy  for  us  to  assimilate?  Because, 
how  are  we  going  to  keep  the  mechanics  at  work  if  we  do  not  have 
common  labor?  Now,  to  satisfy  all  of  these  European  governments 
who  say  we  discriminate  against  them,  why  not  just  adopt  a policy 
of  total  exclusion  for  everybody  and  have  an  immigration  policy 
that  would  give  just  what  we  need?  Furnish  farm  hands,  furnish 
domestics,  furnish  skilled  labor,  and  furnish  common  labor.  That  is 
the  point  I am  coming  to,  Senator. 

Senator  Kino.  That  would  mean,  then,  Federal  supervision  and  a 
Federal  mobilizing  office  or  a Federal  reporting  office  to  whom  every- 
body would  report  that  needed  the  labor,  skilled  or  unskilled  ? 

Secretary  Davis.  I would  say  go  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  skilled  and  the  organized  worker 
to  have  common  labor  in  this  country. 

Senator  Kino.  Does  the  Watson  bill,  so  called,  which  I understand 
has  been  drawn  by  your  office,  comprehend  the  scheme  which  you 
have  spoken  of? 

Secretary  Davis.  It  has  a special  immigration  certificate,  because 
under  the  Watson  bill  here  lie  has  12  installments;  that  is,  one- 
twelfth  of  the  quota  comes  each  month,  and  it  provides,  first,  for 
women  and  children. 

Senator  King.  But  does  that  bill  comprehend  your  plan  ? 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes:  it  has  part  of  it.  It  has  the  special  immi- 
gration certificate. 

Senator  Reed.  It  does  more  than  that;  it  gives  vou  power  to  shut 
off  immigration  entirely  or  to  increase  the  admissions. 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes:  with  the  special  immigration  certificate. 
Senator.  It  also  provides  that  when  you  have  five  or  six  million  men 
out  of  work,  such  as  we  had  here  in  1921,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  power  to  shut  off  all  immigration  or  such  immigration 
as  he  feels  is  right;  that  is,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  such  conditions  exist. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  fundamental  proposition 
rather  agrees  with  the  policv  or  the  Canadian  Government,  that 
immigration  should  be  in  tne  hands  of  a commission  or  board, 
whether  you,  or  you  in  combination  with  others. 

Secretary  Davis,  I do  not  know  whether  there  should  be  created 
a special  commission  or  not.  I do  not  think  I agree  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  must  deal  wdth  the  environment  and  present 
conditions.  Do  you  think  Congress  ut  the  present  time  would  be 
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willing  to  delegate  power  to  regulate  immigration,  as  Canada  does, 
to  a commission  in  some  form? 

Secretary  Davis.  I can  not  answer  that.  I am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  all  the  Members  of  Congress  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  we  eliminate  that,  we  come  to  the  com- 
bination of  auota  with  flexibility  lodged  in  your  department  etc. 
The  Watson  bill  presents  a numerical  quota  which  absolutely  limits 
the  number,  whatever  that  percentage  might  be.  Then  you  combine 
with  that  your  special  certificate,  but  the  power  to  issue  your  special 
certificate  under  certain  regulation  is  lodged  with  you,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes;  it  is  lodged  with  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  way  you  get  what  you  want;  that  is,  you 
get  what  I call  flexibility.  On  grounds  of  humanity  you  would 
admit  wives  and  children,  if  you  please.  Upon  economic  grounds 
you  could  issue  these  special  certificates,  under  proper  regulation, 
for  skilled  or  unskilled  labor.  Upon  proper  representations  you 
could  issue  certificates  for  seasonable  labor  from  Mexico  or  from 
Canada.  So  that  your  bill  combines  a numerical  quota  limiting  the 
number  with  that  power  lodged  in  the  Secretary  of  flexibility  on 
grounds  of  humanity  and  on  economic  grounds.  Is  that  your  propo- 
sition? 

Secretary  Davis.  That  is  practically  it. 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  power  to  sav  that  all  immigration  should 
be  suspended? 

Secretary  Davis.  No:  under  tins  Watson  bill  there  is  a percentage 
limitation  that  comes  in.  You  legislate  for  that,  but  in  the  special 
immigration  certificate  you  lodge  power  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
after  a heurmg  to  admit  such  labor,  skilled  or  otherwise,  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  country,  and  you  also  bring  here  under  that  particular 
certificate  the  joining  together  of  families.  It  is  under  the  special 
immigration  certificate. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  is  the  limitation  in  the  Watson  bill? 
What  is  the  quota  ? 

Secretary  Davis.  It  is  2 per  cent  of  1910. 

Senator  Harrison.  Then  in  addition  to  that  ? 

Secretary  Davis.  In  addition  to  that  he  has  this  special  immigra- 
tion certificate. 

Senator  Harrison.  This  special  immigration  certificate  applies 
within  the  quota  ? 

Secretary  Davis.  No:  it  is  in  addition  to  the  quota. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  objection  have  you  to  the  certificate? 

Secretary  Davis.  That  limits  you  to  the  number  of  men  you  need 
in  the  country. 

Senator  Harrison.  Yes:  but  your  consular  agent  takes  these  peo- 
ple that  comply  with  the  certificate  requirement,  and  are  you  not 
more  liable  to  get  a better  class  of  people  if  you  have  a proposition 
to  apply  within  the  quota  instead  of  beyond  the  quota? 

Secretary  Davis.  You  can  limit  the  number  to  come  in  if  you  wish 
with  this  special  immigration  certificate. 

Senator  Reed.  On  page  12,  Mr.  Secretary,  of  the  Watson  bill,  I 
notice  there  is  a power  there  in  the  President  to  suspend  immigration  ' 
from  all  or  any  countries  at  any  time  that  unemployment  exists. 
Now,  when  you  read  that  in  connection  with  power  to  issue  special 
immigration*  certificates,  is  not  that  the  same  thing  as  turning  over 
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to  the  President  the  power  to  legislate  as  to  how  muny  people  shall 
come  in  from  any  country  in  any  year?  Is  it  not  a roundabout  way 
of  saying  that  the  President  shall  have  the  power  of  Congress  to  fix 
the  amount  of  immigration? 

Secretary  Davis.  No;  under  section  15  in  the  Watson  bill  the 
President  can  suspend  immigration  only  when  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  jointly  certify  that  unemploy- 
ment exists  in  the  continental  United  States  or  in  specified  territory. 
He  has  power  to  suspend,  and  then  when  we  resume  a normal  condi- 
tion in  the  United  States  he  has  power  to  admit  that  number  that  the 
law  permits. 

Senator  Kino.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  there  for  a quota,  he 
might  suspend  the  quota  if,  say,  on  the  1st’  day  of  February  for  a 
given  year  a certificate  were  filed  by  the  two  Cabinet  officers  of  whom 
you  speak  that  there  was  an  overamount  of  labor  and  it  would 
be  to  our  economic  disadvantage  to  permit  any  more  to  come  in.  He 
could  then  suspend  the  operation  of  the  quota  law  and  keep  that 
suspended  until  the  31st  day  of  December,  unless  in  the  meantime 
lie  received  another  certificate  from  the  two  Cabinet  officers  that  the 
surplus  had  ceased. 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  'Harrison.  What  do  you  do,  so  far  as  the  2 per  cent  quota 
in  the  Watson  bill  is  concerned,  toward  making  selection  at  the 
source?  ’ - 

Secretary  Davis.  You  have  the  selection  at  the  source  with  this 
immigration  certificate. 

Senator  Harrison.  Yes;  but  I understood  that,  was  to  apply  only 
after  you  reached  your  2 per  cent  quota. 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Harrison.  Now,  what  do  you  do  toward  making  selection 
at  the  source  of  those  who  come  within  the  2 per  cent  quota? 

Secretary  Davis.  By  having  an  immigration  certificate,  and  the 
consular  officer  makes  the  selection. 

Senator  Kino.  You  subject  whatever  percentage  we  agree  upon  as 
the  quota  to  the  same  certificate  procedure  to  which  you  referred  a 
moment  ago;  that  is,  the  applicant  would  first  go  to*  the  American 
consul  and  then  go  to  his  government  to  obtain  his  passport  ? 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes : for  those  coming  under  the  percentage  there 
are  preferences: 

In  tlio  issuance  of  immigration  certificate*  preference  shall  he  given  in  the 
following  order:  To  the  husband,  wife,  unmarried  children  under  18  years. 

Senator  Copeland.  Excuse  me  a moment.  Why  do  you  say  18 
years?  It  is  in  all  the  early  bills..  Is  that  the  reason  you  put  if  in  ? 

Secretary  Davis.  No.  Here  is  a man  with  his  family,  and  usually 
when  a minor  is  over  18  years  of  age  lie  is  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self. You  would  not  want  him  to  bring  his  family  in  if  lie  wen*  50 
years  of  age. 

Senator  Copkiaxd.  No:  but  bow  about  *21  ? * 

Senator  Kino.  How  about  a girl? 

Senator  Copeland.  How  about  unmarried  children  under  21,  the 
same  as  wo  would  have  in  our  country? 

Secretary  Davis.  It  seems  to  me  that,  they  start  earlier  on  the 
other  side  to  take  care  of  themselves  than  they  do  on  this  side. 
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Senator  Copeland.  Well,  they  are  coming  over  to  conform  to  our 
customs.  I would  like  to  inquire  how  often  that  question  has  come 
up.  Perhaps  Major  Curran  can  answer  the  question.  How  often  do 
\vc  have  children  over  18  and  under  21  to  deal  with? 

Mr.  Curran.  Very  seldom  in  my  experience.  I do  not  remember  a 
single  case.  I would  dispute  as  to  their  being  between  18  and  21. 
Usually  the  minor  children  are  under  18. 

Secretary  Davis.  You  know  it  says  here,  too,  Senator,  unmarried 
children  under  18. 

Senator  Copeland.  They  might  be  unmarried  and  be  20.  What 
does  Secretary  White  say  about  it? 

Mr.  White.  We  have  a great  many  cases  in  immigration  as  a 
whole  where  the  question  arises  of  a child  over  18  and  under  21. 
The  question  of  age  is  a very  usual  one. 

Senator  Copeland.  Is  there  any  objection  to  making  it  21? 

Senator  King.  You  increase  the  number  of  the  given  family  and 
to  that  extent  you  restrict  the  number  of  other  families. 

Senator  Copeland.  You  keep  the  family  together. 

Senator  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  Mr.., Husband  can 
throw  some  light  on  that.  He  appeared  on  these  other  bills  with 
regurd  to  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a detail  that  we  can  deal  with.  It  runs 
through  all  these  bills. 

Senator  Copeland.  You  know,  I am  always  suspicious  of  any- 
thing that  always  runs.  The  saying.  “As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is 
now,  and  ever  shall  be,”  never  appeals  to  me  when  applied  to 
official  acts.  I have  known  of  some  instances  where  there  were  chil- 
dren past  18.  It  seems  to  be  very  cruel  to  admit  the  father  and 
mother  and  two  or  three  young  children  and  then  exclude  a girl 
of  20  or  10. 

Secretary  Davis.  You  have  under  the  special,  immigration  cer- 
tificate a provision  that  would  enable  you  to  take  care  of  that. 

Senator  Copeland.  That  is  in  the  Watson  bill? 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Copeland.  Where  is  it? 

Secretary  Davis.  The  special  immigration  certificate  is  at  page  0 
of  the  Watson  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  regard  to  your  special  immi- 
gration certificate  as  distinguished  from  your  regular  certificate, 
may  I ask  this  question : Your  special  immigration  certificate,  over 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  have  a good  deal  of  power,  is 
made  by  a citizen  or  the  United  States  if  he  pleases  to  petition  you? 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  petitions  you.  Now,  is  the  issuance  of  the 
special  immigration  certificate  surrounded  by  the  same  safeguards  as 
to  selection  at  the  source  as  is  the  regular  immigration  certificate? 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes;  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  conditions  and  regulations,  etc.? 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  So  you  would  have  selection  at  the  source  with 
regard  to  the  special  immigration  certificate  upon  the  same  lines 
that  you  have  your  regular  immigration  certificate? 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes. 
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Senator  Harrison.  May  I ask  you,  before  you  proceed,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary: You  have  had  this  idea  up  with  the  State  Department  of 
consular  agents  being  under  the  State  Department.  Is  there  any 
conflict  there? 

Secretary  Davis.  The  consular  officers  are  here  and  they  can  speak 
for  themselves.  Of  course,  you  will  have  some  objections  from  some 
of  these  European  governments,  and  that  is  why  I made  the  state- 
ment  I did  just  a moment  ago.  1 

Senator  Harrison.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  European  govern- 
ments; I am  speaking  of  our  own  State  Department,  whether  or 
not  they  can  see  any  friction  that  would  attach  to  this  procedure.  ...  < 

Secretary  Davis.  I do  not  know  of  any  objections  to  the  issuance 
of  these  special  immigration  certificates. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  does  the  Johnson  bill  differ  from  this 
Watson  bill  with  respect  to  these  special  certificates  and  this  selection 
at  the  source? 

Secretary  Davis.  The  Johnson  bill  provides,  if  I remember  cor- 
rectly, that  the  certificate  is  issued  after  the  passport  is  obtained. 

Under  the  Watson  bill  the  certificate  is  issued  first  and  he  gets  his 
passport  afterwards. 

Senator  Harrison.  That  is  the  only  difference? 

Secretary  Davis.  I think  that  is  the  only  difference.  | 

Senator  Reed.  The  Johnson  bill  provides  for  nonquota  immi-  1 

grants.  It  gives  a list  of  the  immigrants  who  will  not  be  included  jf 

in  the  quota,  such  as  students  in  colleges,  universities,  etc.  It 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes;  Mr.  Johnson  limits  his  special  immigration  lt 

certificate  to  the  skilled  worker.  He  does  not  provide  for  the  com- 
mon laborer  to  come  through. 

Senator  Reed.  Under  the  Johnson  bill  the  quota  is  inflexible? 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  Johnson  bill,  as  I understand  it. 
there  is  no  power  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  such  as  is 
lodged  with  him  in  the  issuing  of  the  special  certificate.  The 
Johnson  bill  is  nonelastic,  while,  of  course,  there  are  certain  non- 
quota provisions,  as  Senator  Reed  mentions. 

Secretary  Davis.  Let  me  present  this  preference  section,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Davis.  The  first  part  has  reference  to  husband,  wife, 
and  unmarried  children  under  18  years  of  age  of  an  alien. 

Senator  Harrison  What  page  is  that  on? 

Secretary  Davis.  It  is  on  page  4. 

In  the  issuance 'of  immigration  certificates  preference  shall  be  given  in  the 
following  order — 

I do  not  know  but  what  I like  Senator  R'eed’s  language  better 
than  my  own  or  Senator  Watson’s.  He  says  vis6  certificates  rather 
than  immigration  certificates — 

To  (1)  husband,  wife,  and  unmarried  children  under  18  years  of  age  of  an 
alien  (a)  who  1ms  been  legally  admitted  to  the  United  States,  (b)  has  resided 
in  the  United  States  continuously  for  at  least  two  years  immediately  preceding 
the  time  of  the  application  for  an  immigration  certificate,  and  (<?)  has  at  least 
one  year  prior  to  such  time  declared  his  intention  in  the  manner  provided  by 
law  to  become  a citizen  of  the  United  States;  (2)  Immigrant  who  served  in 
the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  at  any  time  between  April 
5,  1917,  and  November  11,  1018,  inclusive,  and  was  not  discharged  therefrom 
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under  dishonorable  conditions;  (3)  ministers  of  any  religions  denomination, 
or  professors  of  a college,  university,  or  seminary,  when  it  shall  appear  that 
continuously  for  at  least  four  years  prior  to  the  time  of  the  application  for 
admission  C*  the  United  States  the  applicant  has  been  engaged  in  and  seeks  to 
enter  the  United  States  solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  such  vocation; 
(4)  skilled  laborers;  (5)  all  other  laborers,  including  domestic  servants;  and 
(6)  all  other  immigrants. 

You  divide  that  into  12  quotas.  It  is  a question  with  me  whether 
you  will  ever  have  any  of  the  six  provisos. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  admissions  under  the  quota? 

Secretary  Davis.  Under  the  quota  that  comes  first. 

Senator  King.  That  is  in  the  Watson  bill? 

Secretary  Davis.  That  is  in  the  Watson  bill.  I might  say  that 
under  this  section  in  this  bill,  because  it  carried  with  it  putting 
Canada  and  Mexico  on  the  percentage  basis,  it  was  discussed  with  the 
representatives  of  labor,  both  organized  and  unorganized,  and  they 
agreed  to  it.  Those  are  preferences  that  would  come  under  any 
quota  law  that  you  might  adopt. 

The  Chairman.  Your  special  immigration  certificate  is  outside  the 
quota  law? 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  read  about  the  preferences  under  the 
quota  law.  I wish  you  would  explain  what  your  bill  involves  with 
regard  to  the  special  immigration  certificates  and  what  classes  it 
includes. 

Secretary  Davis.  Reading  from  page  6 of  the  Watson  bill; 

The  Secretary  may  upon  the  verified  petition  of  a citizen  of  the  United  States 
authorize  and  require  a consular  officer  to  issue  a special  immigration  certifi- 
cate to  any  immigrant  otherwise  admissible  who  is  (1)  the  husband,  wife,  un- 
married child  under  18  years  of  age,  dependent  father  or  mother  of  such  citi- 
zen, or  who  is  (2)  a farmer,  a skilled  or  unskilled  laborer,  and  his  wife  and 
unmarried  children  under  18  years  of  age  accompanying  him,  regardless  of  the 
quota  limitations  and  restrictions  provided  for  in  this  act,  when  it  shall  satis- 
factorily appear  to  the  Secretary,  after  full  hearing  and  investigation,  that  the 
facts  stated  In  such  petition  are  true ; and,  where  the  petition  is  filed  in  behalf 
of  a skilled  or  unskilled  laborer,  that  labor  of  like  kind  unemployed  can  not  be 
found  in  the  United  States,  and  that  a strike  or  lockout  does  not  exist  or  im- 
pend in  the  particular  industry  seeking  to  import  such  skilled  or  unskilled 
labor. 

(b)  The  petition  shall  be  in  such  form  and  supported  by  such  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise,  as  may  by  regulations  be  prescribed,  and,  In  the 
case  of  an  Immigrant  who  is  the  husband,  wife,  unmarried  child  under  18 
years  of  age,  dependent  father  or  mother  of  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  attached  thereto  a photograph  of  the  Immigrant  in  whose  behalf 
filed.  Application  for  a special  immigration  certificate  may  be  made  in  the 
same  petition  for  more  than  one  individual. 

(c)  The  special  immigration  certificate  shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain 
such  information  concerning  the  immigrant  as  shall  by  regulations  be  pre- 
scribed, and  shall  be  valid  for  the  period  therein  specified,  not  exceeding  six 
months  after  the  date  of  Issuance.  The  immigrant  shall  furnish  two  copies  of 
his  photograph  to  the  consular  officer,  one  to  be  permanently  attached  to  the 
special  Immigration  certificate,  the  other  to  be  attached  to  the  certificate  of 
arrival  by  an  immigration  official  at  the  port  of  inspection.  The  special  immi- 
gration certificate  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  immigration  officer  at  the  port  of 
Inspection,  who  shall  make  such  notation  thereon  and  such  disposition 
thereof  as  shall  by  regulations  be  prescribed. 

(d)  A fee  of  $10  shall  he  collected  by  the  consular  office  for  the  issuance  of 
a special  immigration  certificate. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  session 
the  number  of  special  immigration  certificates  Issued. 

I think  we  had  one  hundred  and  ten  or  one  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  come  from  Canada  last  year,  and  63,000  that  we  know  of 
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that  came  in  legally  from  Mexico  under  open  immigration.  Now, 
that  is  163,000. 

Senator  Harrison.  Under  the  3 per  cent  quota,  the  present  law, 
say,  how  many  would  be  permitted  to  come  in  from  Canada  and 
how  many  from  Mexico? 

Secretary  Davis.  I think  it  runs  about  3,500  from  Mexico— I have 
not  the  figures  in  my  mind  correctly — and  about  35,000  from  Can- 
a da.  Have  you  figures  over  there,  Mr.  Luhring? 

Mr.  Luhring.  It  would  be  36,292  from  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land, and  6,657  from  Mexico. 

Secretary  Davis.  That  is,  from  Mexico  and  South  America. 

Mr.  Luhring.  From  the  total  of  those  countries  not  now  included 
in  the  existing  law,  based  on  3 per  cent,  there  would  be  44,677. 

Senator  King.  Is  that  all  Latin-American  republics? 

Mr.  Luhring.  Yes. 

Senator  Harrison.  May  I ask  you,  Mr.  Luhring,  if  you  have  fig- 
ures there  on  the  2 per  cent  quota  of  1890,  how  many  would  come  m 
from  Canada  and  how  many  from  Mexico? 

Mr.  Luhring.  I can  not  give  you  that  information. 

Secretary  Davts.  I think  if  you  will  get  the  Congressional  Record 
of  the  day* th is  bill  was  introduced  you  will  find  those  figures  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  would  come  in  from  Mexico  under  the 
3 per  cent  law  as  applied  to 'Mexico? 

Mr.  Luhring.  Or  the  census  of  1910,  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  census  of  1910. 

Mr.  Luhring.  From  Mexico,  6,657. 

Secretary  Davis.  I will  answer  the  Senator’s  question.  Two  per 
cent  of  1890  would  be  a total,  I think  of  182,648. 

Senator  Harrison.  That  is  the  total;  but  from  Canada  how  many? 

Secretary  Davis.  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  19,619. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  Mexico? 

Secretary  Davis.  1,557. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  ever  made  any  estimate  as  to  the  extent 
of  smuggling  in  of  immigrants  over  the  Mexican  border? 

Secretary  Davis.  No  ; that  is  why  I want  registration  of  the  aliens, 
so  that  I can  find  out. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  are  going  to  discuss  that  feature  later 
on,  are  you  not? 

Secretary  Davis.  Not  at  this  session. 

Senator  Harrison!  Is  that  proposed  in  this  bill? 

Secretary  Davis.  No;  that  is  not  in  here  at  all.  I think  it  ought 
to  be  in  a separate  bill,  because  it  pertains  to  nuturulization,  and  I 
am  waiting  until  we  get  this  out  of  the  way  before  we  prepare 
information  oh  that. 

Senator  Harrison.  The  trouble  is  if  we  wait  we  will  not  get  it 
through  Congress. 

Senator  Rang.  Mr.  Secretary,  I want  to  follow  you  logically. 
You  are  dealing  with  special  certificates  now  and  the  classes  that 
come  under  the  special  certificates.  I will  call  them  the  families  of 
the  immigrants  and  the  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  Is  there  any 
provision  in  your  bill  where  you  deal  with  seasonable  labor? 

Secretary  Davis.  This  special  immigration  certificate  deals  with 
seasonable  labor  also.  For  instance,  if  you  need  some  one  to  come 
into  Texas  to  pick  the  cotton,  you  can  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
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inents  under  this  particular  bill..  If  you  want  some  one  to  come  into 
the  northern  part  of  Maine  to  harvest  pot  atoes  or  into  the  northwestern 
section  to  harvest  the  wheat  or  up  into  Utah,  to  pick  the,  sugar  beets, 
whatever  you  want  to  do,  you  can  make  arrangements  for  imcfer  this 
particular  immigration  h»ill. 

The  Chairman.  You  (Ip,  ^ri  effect,  lodge,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  under  proper  regulations,  with  this  special  immigration  . cer- 
tificate, the  power  to  admit  the  families  of  the  immigrants;,  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor,  or  seasonable  immigrants?  I mekti  the  power 
is  there? 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  CorELAND.  Is  that  permanent. admission? 

Secretary  Davis.  You  can  have  it  permanent  admission  or  tempo- 
rary admission. 

The  Chairman.  That  all  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor? 

Secretary  Davis.  It  is  all  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Senator  Copeland.  I notice  in  the  Johnson  bill  that  there  is  a 
similar  plan  with  reference  to  skilled  labor,  but  as  I read  it  it  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  is  a temporary  admission. 

Secretary  Davis.  I am  not  familiar  with  that,  Senator.  I have 
hot  yet  had  time  to  go  over  it.  . ( 

Senator  Copeland.  It  is  on  the  bottom  of  page  18  of  the  Johnson 
bill.  Beginning  in  line  23  it  says : ’ 

to  insure  that,  at  the  expiration  of  such,  time  or  upon  failure  to  maintain  the 
status  under  which  admitted,  he  will  depart  from  the  United  States. 

It  is  implied  there  that  tlie  admission  is  temporary. 

Secretary  Davis.  Under  the  law  we  c^an  admit  skilled  labor  where 
like  labor  can  not  be  found  in  this  country,  but  it  is  subject  to  the 
quota.  , ; 

Senator  Copeland.  But  the  trouble  is  you  do  not  want  to  admit  a 
farmer. 

Secretary  Davis.  If  it  is  necessary,  to  admit  that  farmer  and  you 
can  not  find 

Senator  Copeland  (interposing).  No;  but  the  reply  you  made  to 
me  was  that  the  farmer  is  not  skilled.  I have  had  lots  of  fun  with 
your  reply  about  that  up  through  the  farming  districts.  A farmer 
is  skilled  in  more  of  the  arts  and  sciences  than  is  any  other  skilled  F 
laborer. 

Secretary  Davis.  I think  if  you  will  examine  the  records  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  you  will  find  that  we  admit  men  in  that  partic- 
ular line  who  are  skilled;  horticulturists — skilled  agriculturists  we 
call  them. 

Senator  Copeland.  Experts? 

Secretary  Davis.  Experts. 

Senator  Copeland.  But  you  think  a farmer  is  not  a skilled  man? 

Secretary  Davis.  I think  a farmer  is  hot  a skilled  man? 

Senator  Copeland.  You  said  so  in  your  reply. 

Secretary  Davis.  ,1  think  a farmer,  is  a skilled  man. 

Senator  Copeland.  Under  the  Johnson  bill  where  it  speaks  about 
skilled  tybor  would  you  admit  a farmer? 

Secretary  Davis.  I am  not  familiar  with  the  Johnson  bill. 

Senator  Copeland.  Well,  under  any  bill  where  it  is  said  any  skilled 
labor  would  be  admitted,  would  you  admit  a farmer? 
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Secretary  Davis.  I am  not  familiar  enough  with  it  to  answer  your 
question,  Senator. 

Senator  Copeland.  Well,  when  you  did  answer  it  before  you  said, 
“ No ; he  could  not  come  in.” 

Secretary  Davis.  Wait  a minute.  I would  say  that  a man  who  was 
just  an  ordinary  farm  hand  is  not  skilled  labor. 

Senator  Copf^and.  I am  not  speaking  about  an  ordinary  farm 
hand ; I am  talking  about  a man  who  is  born  on  a farm  and  has  lived 
on  a farm  and  had  training  such  as  one  gets  on  a farm,  which,  to  my 
mind,  indicates  a great  degree  of  skill. 

Senator  Harrison.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  presented  your  views  to 
the  House  Immigration  Committee,  did  you  not? 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Harrison.  I was  just  wondering  whether  they  considered 
all  this  proposition  over  there. 

Secretary  Davis.  I do  not  know;  J did  not  appear  before  the 
House  committee. 

Senator  Harrison.  Oh,  you  did  not? 

Secretary  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Kino.  Do  you  mean  that  in  the  recent  hearings  on  the 
Johnson  bill  your  testimony  was  not  sought? 

Secretary  Davis.  Well,-  unfortunately,  when  they  asked  me  to 
appear  before  the  committee  I had  to  attend  a Cabinet  meeting. 

Senator  Harris.  Was  your  department  represented? 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes;  I think  Mr.  Husband  and  Mr.  White  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  You  did  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee, did  you  not,  Mr.  Husband? 

Mr.  Husband.  In  connection  with  one  matter  only. 

Senate-:’  Copeland.  There  is  a matter  on  page  19  of  the  Johnson 
bill  which  I think  should  be  enlarged.  It  says: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  marriage  of  an  immigrant  ineligible 
to  citizenship  admitted  ns  ti  student  under  subdivision  (g)  of  section  4 shall 
be  considered  to  be  a failure  to  maintain  the  stutus  under  which  admitted. 

Would  that  mean,  then,  if  a girl  came  over  here  to  study  medicine 
and  was  unfortunate  enough  or  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  love 
with  another  student  and  married  him,  that  she  would  then  im* 
mediately  lose  her  status  and  have  to  be  excluded? 

Secretary  Davis.  I am  not  familiar  with  the  Johnson  bill. 

Senator  Copeland.  Are  you,  Secretary  White? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  I think  that  was  directed  entirely  to  the  number 
that  changed  status  by  marriage.  The  Japanese  enter  and  the 
children  become  citizens. 

Senator  Copeland.  But  under  this  plan  in  the  Johnson  bill  a girl 
could  come  in  to  study  medicine,  could  she  not,  Mr.  White? 

Mr.  White.  I presume  so.  I do  not  know  the  exact  wording  of  the 
Johnson  bill.  1 am  speaking  more  of  the  present  student  status 
under  the  present  law. 

Senator  Copeland.  And  then  if  she  did  marry  an  American  citi- 
zen she  would  lie  excluded  by  reason  of  that  marriage. 

Mr.  White.  I do  not  know  what  the  intention  of  the  Johnson  bill 
is  in  that  regard,  but  it  clearly  states,  as  I understand,  that  marriage 
changes  the  status,  and  if  she  was  an  excludable  alien  she  would  bs 
excluded,  naturally. 
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Senator  Copeland.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  the  wife  of  an 
American  citizen? 

Mr.  White.  That  I do  not  know. 

Senator  Reed.  That  w )uld  be  corrected  by  the  Johnson  bill,  Sena- 
tor, in  another  way,  because  the  wife  of  an  American  citizen  is  ad- 
mitted without  being  counted  in  the  quota.  The  predicament  caused 
by  the  passage  of  tne  Cable  law  is  corrected  in  the  Johnson  bill. 

Senator  Copeland.  We  ought  to  make  that  very  clear  in  any  bill 
that  is  passed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Davis.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Harrison.  Of  course,  we  have  just  a few  months  and 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  politics  discussed  during  this  session 
of  Congress.  The  chances  are  we  are  going  to  adjourn  before  the 
convention  meets  in  June.  This  registration  of  aliens  is  a pretty 
important  question.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but  what  we 
can  drive  through  a pretty  restrictive  piece  of  legislation  here  touch- 
ing immigration,  and  it  might  be  that  we  would  be  able  to  carry 
through  the  other  preposition,  namely,  the  registration  of  aliens. 
I am  very  strongly  of  the  conviction  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
put  it  in  this  bill.  Therefore,  I would  like  to  hear  your  views  on 
the  registration  of  aliens,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Davis.  I have  some  information  in  the  office  that  I 
would  like  to  get  and  present  to  you  in  order  that  I may  be  correct. 
I would  rather  finish  with  this  first  and  then  take  that  up.  However, 
I am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  registration  of  the 
alien. 

Senator  Harrison.  It  might  appear  to  some  of  us,  even  though 
the  committee  should  turn  down  the  suggestion,  that  such  a matter 
might  be  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  So  I would  like  some- 
time to  get  your  views  on  the  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of- Labor  will  return  at  any  time 
and  give  his  views  to  the  committee. 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes;  I will  come  at  any  time.  J am  extremely 
interested  m the  matter. 

Senator  Harris.  In  making  this  a permanent  bill  it  seems  to  me 
we  could  cover  this  at  one  time  and  get  through  with  it.  Is  that 
your  idea  of  it,  Senator  Harrison? 

Senator  Harrison.  Yes. 

Senator  Copeland.  We  are  discussing,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time 
the  Watson  bill? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Copeland.  Then,  I would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  a 
question.  You  have  taken  1900  in  your  bil),  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Davis.  1910.  I think  there  was  an  error  made  in  this 
bill  in  some  way  when  it  first  came  up  and  it  was  corrected  after- 
wards. It  should  have  been  1910.  I think  in  one  place  here  they 
have  it  as  1900. 

Senator  Copeland.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  have  the  Secretary 
here  why  not  discuss  the  year  which  is  to  be  made  the  basis,  whether 
it  is  to  lie  1910  or,  as  the  Johnson  bill  provides,  1890? 
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Secretary  Davis.  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  you  a question,  Sena- 
tor? You  have  the  legislative  end  of  the  Government.  I am  just 
one  of  the  administrative  officers  and  I,  would  rather  ask;  you  vphat 
percentage  limitation  you  want  in  the  bill.  , . l( , , 

Senator  Copeland.  I am  not  speaking  about  the  percentage ; I am 
speaking  about  the  year  which  is  to  be  made  the  basis  of  the  per- 
centage. . 

Secretary  Davis.  I might  direct  the  same  question  to  you. 

Senator  Copeland.  In  general,  I myself  would  favor  the  year  near- 
est to  the  time  of  our  debate  or  nearest  to  the  time  when  we  ape  going 
to  pass  a new  bill.  Whether,  or  not  there  are  conditions  which  arose 
between  the  period  of  1910  and  1920  by  reason  of  the  war,  conditions 
which  would,  make  1920  an  abnormal  year,  is  A thing  to  be  considered. 
Qn  general  principles,  I would  say  that  I would  prefer  to  take  1920. 
It  would  seem  to  me  the  most  natural  and  logical  year  to  take.  . It 
is  the  last  year  of  our  census.  But  I am  perfectly  willing  to  take 
1910,,  for  the  reason  that  we, had  these  abnormal  conditions  between 
1910  and  luj20.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  go  back  to  1020  we  do 
it  tor  obvious  reasons,  which  we  are  not  willing  to  frankly  state  to 
the  .country,  apd  for  the  reasons  which  I have  given  and  some  others. 
t might  enlarge  upon  and  add  tp  the  reasons  why,  J think  I woufyl 
prefer  to  take  1910  for  the  basis,  the  same  as  the  Secretary  has  in  his 
bill.  . , , *•  . 

•Senator  King.  Has  any  objection  been  brought  to  your  attention 
OP,  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Department,  so  far  as  you  are  ad- 
vised, Mr.  Secretary,  by  foreign  nations  because  we  selected  1910 
rather  than  1920? 

Secretary,  Davis.  I,  did  not  get  youp  question,  Senator. 

Senator  King.  Have  any  foreign  nations  made  any  complaint  be- 
cause we  took  1910  instead  of  1820  as  the  basis  of  our  quota  law? 

Secretary  Davis.  I do  not  know;  but  I understand  there  were  some 
objections  to  1890  upon  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government. 

Senator  King.  But  as  to  1910  there  were  no  objections? 

Secretary  Davis.  Not  that  I know  of. 

Senator  Kino.  Well,  the  present  law  is  1910. 

Senator  Copeland.  Do  you  say  there  was  an  objection  on  the  part 
of  Italy?  . 

Secretary  Davis.  I think  there  was  an  objection  on  the  ground 
that  we  are  discriminating  against  them,  because  the  Johnson  bill 
provided  for  1890.  I do  not  know  of  any  other  country  that  ob- 
jected. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  King  was  inquiring  if  we  were  going  to 
frame,  a quota  l$w  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  nationals  within 
a country,  and  that  law  were  framed  early  in  1921,  why  we  did  not 
take  the  census  of  1920.  . 

Secretary  Davis.  Oh,  I can  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  I happen  to  know  something  about  the  conditions 
when  that  quota  law  was  adopted.  There  was  some  complaint  made 
by  witnesses— it  was  not  very  general — to  this  effect : “ Why  do  you 
not  follow  out  the  spirit  of  the  quota  law,  which  is  the  number  of 
nationals  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law?  ” In 
the  early  part  of  1921  we  did  not  have  the  data.  You  know  the 
Census  Bureau  was  late  in  making  its  report.  We  did  not  have  the 
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data  of  the  1920  cehsus.  We  did  the  next  lpest  thing;  we  took  the 

1910  c&isbsi  ’ !To  the  bfestjof  hiy  relioflect^ 

protect  oil  the  ^>art  Of  foreign  goVernmfehts  to,  talaUg  the 

*> “ ffirtor  Obteusb.  I would  not  think  that 
very  great  grief  because  in  1890  dur  Italian  population  was  1,182,000 
wh2e8in  19$  it  was  1,334,000;  ^cludmgLhe  oujMhg  Po^sionS.  . 
The  Chairman^  These  racial  groups  have  been  afccdst°med  to  ttns 

allotttierit,  and  since  thiS  prohbsSion  Of  make^hd 

w»n  started  thev  are  perfectly  willing,  as  it  were,  ana  they  niane  no 
Splaint  abduT  the  ?910  basis,  but  tW  do,  of  course,  protest  on 
Sound,s  of  discrimination  against  goin^  20  years  further  back,  to 

Senate?  Richey  are  satisfied  witfi  1910,  as  far  as  you  are  ad- 

vised?'5"1  ,f”  ' •"  " • •’  : : " . . 


and  uV)t  a'cCeptingl920  no  was  dah  he  advanced  if**  Should  .go  bad* 
tO’1890?  Ido  not  know  that  I make  myself  plain. 

lehator  HaRrisoN/  It  is  three  years  now  since  the  census  of  1920 
waftaken.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  eftysthatthe^countnes 
raise  no  objection  to  1910.  Dd  you  not  think  there 
rfctelori'to  raise  objection  against  the  basis  being  on  the  1910  censu 
no  fjhnpn  would  b©  to  go  back  to  1890  f . Q ^ 

Cretan  Da™.  TSese  statistics  speak  for  themselves,  Sen^r; 
but  take  in  Italy  under  the  1890  eenluk;  they  take La  SdwIifilO 
under  1890 ; under  1900  they  would  have  10,118  and  niider  lUiu 

^Swirtor^I^NGfln^  1*920  Italy  would  obtain  under  the  present 
quota  ;hdw  mahy?  ' 

|^,reLiSmNG?8Thirty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Secretary  ^Davis”  Germany  under  1890  would  get  30,121;  under 
1900,  4f’J b00;  and  fttnder  1910,  45,000.  • . 

Senator  KiNG.  In  1920  what,  Mr.  Luhrmg? 

^ iSuRiNd.  thirty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  five  on  the 

^ ^eeretarv^DAvis.  Great  Britain  under  1890  would  get  3&000 ; under 
1900  85  728*  and  Under  1910  they  would  have  50,502,  You  can  not 
mrike  ohe  oi  these  percentage  laws'  without  discriminating  against 
Se  one  If  you  go  for\vkrd  vou  discriminate  against  the  earlier 
• if  you  go  backward  you  discriminate  against  others, 

settlers.  a*  u„„rtf5n«iitr  «verv  one  of  these  organizations 

e,  take  our  Italian 
discriminate  against 
minate  against  us  if 

you  go  to  1910  or  1920.’ 
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Senator  Copeland.  I do  not  think  Senator  Harrison  has  had  a 
full  answer.  I believe  there  would  be  complaint,  Senator  Harrison, 
if  we  were  to  take  1920  rather  than  1910,  because  conditions  during 
the  war  and  immediately  following  the  war  prevented  a great  many 
people  from  comine  in  from  the  central  empires,  and  during  that 
time  a great  many  left  here.  So  it  makes  a great  difference  to  these 
nationals  whether  you  take  1910  or  1920. 

Senator  Heed.  That  census  is  altogether  unreliable,  because  a great 
many  foreign  born  did  not  know  in  1920  the  name  of  the  country 
in  which  they  had  been  born. 

Senator  Harrison.  I was  only  trying  to  drive  this  point  in  answer 
to  those  who  say  that  if  we  adopt  1890  as  the  basis,  there  would  be 
great  discrimination;  that  there  is  just  as  much  reason  why  we 
mould  not  accept  1920  or  1910, 

Senator  Copeland.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  1910  is  the  last  logi- 
cal and  scientific  census  we  have  had  because  of  matters  mentioned 
by  Senator  Heed. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Harrison,  ft  is  merely  a question  of 
degree.  The  1910  census,  as  compared  with  the  1920  census,  does 
in  some  slight  degree  discriminate  against  certain  racial  groups,  but 
if  you  go  back  to  1890,  you  discriminate  in  a most  marked  degree, 
because  you  base  your  quota  from  northern  and  western  Europe 
not  upon  the.  number  of  British  and  Germans  who  were  here  but 
upon  a much  greater  number.  Our  foreign-bom  population  from 
Germany  fell  off  000,000  this  last  decade.  You  base  your  quota 
not  upon  the  number  of  Italians  who  were  here  in  1910  but  upon  a 
fraction  of  that  number.  So  it  is  a question  of  degree,  and,  in  a 
word,  I agree  with  the  Secretary  that  you  can  not  frame  a logical 
bill  unless  you  base  the  quota  upon  the  number  of  nationals  in  the 
country  at  the  time  the  bill  is  passed. 

Senator  Harris.  In  making  those  estimates  for  the  1920  census 
the  people  in  this  country  gave  their  birthplace  as  Germany,  or  what- 
ever country  they  were  from.  In  mailing  those  estimates  the  coun- 
tries have  been  separated.  We  would  get  the  total  number  that 
country  had  at  that  time  and  prorate  it  according  to  the  population 
at  the  present  time  in  selecting  the  number.  We  would  get  it  just 
as  well  for  1920  as  for  1910.  I do  not  think  that  enters  into  it. 

Senator  Copeland.  It  makes  this- difference,  Senator  Harris:  The 
difference  between  1910  and  1920  with  regard  to  Italy  gives  Italy 
for  1920  300,000  more. 

Senator  King.  It  would  augment  the  number  which  would  come 
from  Italy  relatively  far  more  than  the  other  countries. 

Senator  Harris.  I am  discussing  the  matter  of  the  different  coun- 
tries that  have  been  divided  and  the  statement  made  that  the  1920 
census  was  different. 

Senator  Reed.  Take  Poland  as  a specific  case.  In  1920  many  re- 
ported that  they  were  bom  in  Poland.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
tell  from  the  census  whether  that  means  Russian,  Austrian,  or  Ger- 
man Poland.  On  the  other  hand,  many  others  reported  that  they 
were  born  in  Russia,  Germany,  or  Austria,  when,  in  fact,  they  were 
bom  in  what  we  now  know  as  Poland.  The  jumble  is  so  complete 
that  nobody  can  straighten  it  out. 
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Senator  Harrison.  But  you  will  not  be  able  to  straighten  it  out 
10  years  from  now  with  the  census  of  1930* 

Senator  Reed.  We  will  not  try.  We  should  take  the  1910  census 
as  a basis  and  continue  that  basis  and  put  a permanent  policy  in  effect 
based  on  that. 

Senator  Kino.  If  it  were  right  to  move  I should  move  that  we 
take  1910  as  a basis,  but  1 shall  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  that  we  ought  to  apply  the  quota 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  at  any  rate  to  these  Latin  American 
Republics? 

Secretary  Davis.  My  recommendation  is  that  you  apply  the  quota 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Senator  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  I did  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea 
that  I was  in  favor  of  the  1920  census,  because  I would  rather  go  back 
to  1890. 

Senator  Harrison.  Has  there  been  any  objection  raised  by  any  of 
these  countries  that  you  are  taking  too  many  of  their  emigrants  and 
they  are  trying  to  keep  them  from  coming  over  here? 

Secretary  Davis.  No;  the  trouble  has  been  that  we  are  not  taking 
enough. 

Senator  Harrison.  That  is  pretty  unanimous,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Copeland.  That  is,  the  secretary  holds  to  the  view  that 
thev  are  sending  us  a lot  of  undesirables? 

Secretary  Davis.  No  ; that  was  not  the  question  that  he  asked  me. 

Senator  Copeland.  I thought  so. 

Senator  Harrison.  I asked  whether  they  are  encouraging  in  any 
of  these  countries  emigrants  to  leave  their  particular  countries  and 
come  to  America.  Is  there  any  movement  on  in  those  countries  to 
that  effect? 

Secretary  Davis.  I should  say  that  there  is. 

Senator  Reed.  There  is  a marked  difference  between  the  countries. 
France  is  discouraging  emigration  and  Italy  is  encouraging  it. 

Secretary  Davis.  Italy  is  anxious  to  have  their  people  come  to 
this  country.  Poland  encourages  emigration  and  so  does  Rumania. 
Practically  all  of  those  Balkan  countries  encourage  emigration. 
Great  Britain  is  encouraging  emigration  to  the  colonies.  I do  not 
know  that  they  are  encouraging  emigrants  to  come  to  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Harrison.  So  you  think  all  of  the  countries  are  en- 
couraging their  people  to  leave  and  come  to  America? 

Secretary  Davis.  Excepting  one  or  two. 

Senator  Harrison.  Are  those  one  or  two  countries  trying  to  keep 
their  citizens  there? 

Secretary  Davis.  They  are  all  trying  to  keep  their  good  citizens 
there.  If  I understand  correctly  about  Italy,  they  have  probably 
the  best  organized  system  of  any  country.  Tneir  commissioner  tells 
me  they  are  organized  down  to  the  smallest  commune;  that  if  we 
wanted  25,000  laborers  they  would  be  able  to  have  them  for  us  within 
a week  or  two  and  have  them  shipped  to  the  United  Stages. 

Senator  Harris.  You  say  all  countries  are  trying  to  keep  the  most 
desirable  of  their  population? 
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to  section  14  on  page  11  of  the  Watson  bill,  that  permits  an  immf- 
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grant  who  is  in  this  country  to  reenter  without  being  charged  to  the 
quota  on  his  desire  to  return  to  his  own  country. 

Senator  King.  After  he  has  been  here  for  some  time? 

Secretary  Davis.  After  he  has  been  here  if  he  desires  to  return  to 
his  own  country  he  pays  a fee  of  $5  and  that  immigration  certificate 
will  last  him  for  six  months. 

Senator  King.  I am  in  favor  of  that. 

Secretary  Davis.  And  he  is  not  charged  to  the  quota  when  he 
comes  back. 

Senator  King.  And  if  there  is  nothing  against  him  and  he  is  a de- 
sirable citizen  and  resident  and  has  made  a contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  development  of  the  country,  I see  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  return  to  his  own  home.  I would  approve  of  that. 

The  Chairman,  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Davis.  Will  you  please  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  return  at  any 
time? 

Secretary  Davis.  I shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Commissioner  Curran  is  here  from  New  York. 
Does  the  committee  wish  to  ask  him  any  questions?  I.am  afraid  the 
committee  can  not  sit  after  12  o’clock  to-aay.  ' 

Mr.  Curran.  I do  not  know  that  I can  get  as  far  as  you  would 
like  me  to  in  a helpful  way  by  12  o’clock.  I had  in  mind  going 
through  Senator  Reed’s  bill,  which  is  so  near  to  the  Johnson  bill ; and 
although  I have  received  the  Senator’s  bill  only  this  morning,  I 
think  I can  do  it,  and  I judge  that  is  directly  before  you.  The 
Johnson  bill  I have  studied  with  extreme  care,  and  I have  appeared 
twice  before  the  House  committee.  I think  my  suggestions  might  be 
helpful,  and  that  would  be  a helpful  way  to  do  it,  possibly,  to  go 
through  the  bill  line  by  line.  All  told,  my  suggestions  do  not  num- 
ber more  than  half  a dozen.  I am  not  quite  sure  whether  you  want 
me  to  go  on  now  or  later. 

Senator  Copeland.  Major  Curran,  does  the  Johnson  bill  humanize 
this  problem  so  that  there  is  enough  flexibility  so  somebody  lias 
power  enough  to  use  judgment  and  discretion  and  not  confine  tht 
action  of  the  law  strictly  to  its  letter? 

Mr.  Curran.  I believe*  it  does,  so  far  as  human  ingenuity  can  fore- 
see, I am  perfectly  sure  that  the  day  after  the  new  law  takes  effect 
at  Ellis  Island  a case  will  arise  that  is  not  covered  by  that  new  law. 
The  regulating  of  the  human  being  in  his  different  domestic  and 
international  and  long-distance  relations  is  such  that  I do  not 
think  the  human  mind,  singly  or  collectively,  can  anticipate  the  dif- 
ferent fixes  he  is  going  to  get  into;  but  I think  the  Johnson  bill, 
with  some  of  the  amendments  proposed  by  Senator  Reed,  comes  as 
near  to  it  as  anything  I have  ever  seen  during  my  experience  with  the 
quota  law.  There  are  some  things  that  when  you  desire  I can  bring 
out  to  that  end. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  attend  the  committee  meeting  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o’clock? 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  We  will  adjourn  now  to  10  o’clock 
to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.50  o’clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
10  o’clock  a.  m.  Thursday,  February  14,  1024.) 
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THURSDAY,  FEBBUABY  14,  1924 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Immigration, 

Washington , D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  the  committee 
room,  Capitol,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  Senator  LeBuion  B.  Colt  pre- 
siding. 

Present : Senators  Colt  (chairman) , Keyes,  Willis,  Reed  of  Penn- 
sylvania, King,  Harris,  Harrison,  Shields,  and  Copeland. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  Mr. 
Curran,  you  may  begin  where  you  left  on  yesterday. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HEN&Y  H.  CURRAN,  UNITED  STATES  COM- 
MISSIONER OF  IMMIGRATION  AT  ELLIS  ISLAND. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Curran,  suppose  you  make  such  statement  as 
you  desire  without  any  more  interruptions  than  the  committee  may 
wish  to  make. 

Mr.  Curran.  I would  be  very  glad  to  be  interrupted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  what  I have  to  say  uninterruptedly  I promise  to  make 
very  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  in  the  beginning  the  official 
position  that  you  hold. 

Mr.  Curran.  United  States  commissioner  of  immigration  at  Ellis 
Island. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  have  you  been  commissioner? 

Mr.  Curran.  Almost  two-thirds  of  a year.  I have  been  commis- 
sioner there  since  the  first  of  last  July. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  made  any  study  of  immigration  prob- 
lems before  you  became  commissioner? 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I have  lived  with  immigrants 
all  my  life.  When  I was  in  college  during  the  summer  vacations  I 
handled  immigrants  and  their  children  in  getting  them  out  to  the 
country.  That  was  30  years  ago.  I have  lived  with  them  in  New 
York  in  one  way  or  another  in  trying  to  help  them,  and  the  people 
we  have  to  help  most  in  New  York  are  the  immigrants  and  their 
progeny.  In  politics  I have  lived  with  them.  We  are  surrounded 
with  them  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I have  had  15  years’  experience 
in  that  regard. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hold  any  official  position  in  any  society 
or  organization  that  connected  you  with  the  immigrants  previous 
to  your  holding  the  position  of  commissioner? 

Mr.  Curran.  Years  ago  I held  the  position  of  assistant  manager 
of  what  was  known  as  the  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund,  and  my  job  was 
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to  live  in  the  tenement  houses,  practically  speaking,  so  that  I could 
interpret  their  life  to  the  kind  people  in  the  country  regions  who 
would  invite  them  out  to  their  farms  for  summer  vacations.  I was 
a trustee  of  a dispensary  and  a,  trustee  oft the  Legal  Aid  Society. 
There  were  other  aff&irs  in  which  ! aJeted  officially  tin  an  appropriate 
way. 

Since  I have  been  commissioner  I have  been  night  and  day  learn- 
ing not  so  much  the; immigrant,  because- 1 fpljt  that!  knew  him  pretty 
well  long  before  I ever  thought  61  being  put  at  Ellis  Island,  but  what 
I have  to*  offer  is  the  sum  of  the*  carefully  matured  and  considered 
opinion  of  all  of  the  leading  responsible  officials  at  Ellis  Island.  We 
have  conferred  together  at  great  length  regarding  this  legislation 
because  we  know  how  vital  the  administrative  features  of  it  will  be. 
One  of  these  men,  the  first  assistant  commissioner,  Mr.  Uhl,  has  beep 
there  $1  years;  another  18 years  and  another'll  years,  and  so  on. . So. 
what  , | have  to  offer  is  not  only  my  own  contribution,  but  it  is  the 
Ellis  Island  suggestion^  in.  an  endeavor  to  be  hejipful  from  an  ad- 
ministrative point  of  view.  * . 

I do  not'  qualify  as  an  expert,  but  I dp  qualify,  perhaps,  as  an 
immigration  man  m that  way. 

IThpre  are  half  a dozen;  points  in.  the  bill  as  proposed  by  Senator 
Reed,  and,  i#  it  is  agreeable  to  ypu,  j can  bast  make  my  suggestions 
by  pointing  to  the  particular  line  and  word  in  the  bill,  and  I shall 
omit,  if  you  please,  those  matters  which  I have  already  discussed  at 

f:reat  length  with  the  House  cpmmittee,  which  have  been  resolved 
avorably  to  suggestions  from  Ellis  Island.  I think  a discussion  of 
those  Platters  would  be  unnecessarily  taking  your  time,  although  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  revert  to  them  if  it  is  desired.  ‘ 

On  page  2.  Tine  20,  in  Senator  Reed’s  bill  the  dispute  over  the 
life  of  the  vis6  certificate  is  reflected  in  those  three  words,  “ six,” 
“ two,”  and  “ four.”  At  one  time  the  life  of  the  immigration  cer- 
tificate was  proposed  to  be  eight  months,  arid  we  begged  that  it  be 
made  shorter  for  this  reason:  Once  the  immigrant  had  received 
his  vise  certificate,  as  it  is  termed  here-— and  I think  that  is  a groat 
improvement  over  the  House  bill  in  providing  that  the  vis£  arid 
certificate  be  combined  in  one,  although  that  is  naore  for  the  State 
Department  than  it  is  for  the  Department  of  Labor — once  he  has 
received  a certificate,  if  he  has  six  months  or  eight  months  within 
which  to  make  his  trip  to  this  country,  the  inevitable  result  will  be 
that  most  of  the  immigrants  desiring  to  arrive  here  in  the  spring 
will  arrive  here  in  the  spring.  Those  who  receive  their  certificates 
in  November,  December,  January,  and  February,  and  thereabouts, 
will  make  the  voyagA  in  April.  Mayi  or  June,  and  we  may  have  50 
per  cent  of  the  immigration  of  the  whole"  year  dumped  upon  us  at 
the  gate  within  a s^ace  of  three  months.  ThAt  is  'the  second  of  the 
two  greatest  evils  in  the  present  law,  the  cPngestion  at' Ellis  Island 
where  we  handle  two-thirds  of  the  whole  immigration  of  the  country.1 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ourrari,  I do  not  quite  urfderstattd  the  text  of 
the  Johnson*  bill.  Is  the  life  off  the  certificate  made  six  months  oi* 
two,  finally?  I find  sii,  two  and  four  mentioned. 

Senator  Reed.  It  was  originally  six.  The  commissioner  addressed 
the  Hbrise  Committee  with  such  effect  that  he  got  it  cut  doWn  to- 
two.  I thought  that  was  too  short. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  suggest  four? 
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Senator  Reed.  I pqggest  fpur.  . i . , , ,..i; 

Mr% Curran.  I suggest  two. 

The'TJnAiBMAN.  Do  you  still  suggest  two,  Mr.  Curran?  . 

Mr.  Cure  an.  Yes,  sir.  However,;  C retreated,  to  the  position  re- 
flected by  three  months  at  one  time  a»nd  I am  ready,  to  do  that  now- 
I very  much  dislike  to  see  anything  over  three  months  put  in,  because 
this  congestion  is  one  of  the  factors  that  make  for  delay,  and  it  is 
during  the  delay  that  immigrants  fall  sick  and  die  and  scandal  arises 
and  Ellis  Island  becomes  a name  of  reproach  to  our  whole  Govern- 
ment. This  will  help  do  away  with  that  delay.  It  would  be  helpful 
if  we  could  have  an  even  inflow  of  immigration  throughout  tire  year. 
There  will  be  a peak  load  in  the  spring,  but  it  will  not  be  nearly  so 
sharp  if  you  make  it -three  months  as  it  would  be  if  you  make  it 
four  or  fiive  pr  sin  mpnths,  - .vt  , : . 

The  inspection  is  not  worthy  the  name  when  the  arrivals  are 
bunched  in  a few  months.  We  inspect  at  the  rate  of  an  immigrant 
a minute.  An  immigrant  will  take  a month  or  so  to  get  over  here. 
He  will  wait  a solid  week  in  the  steerage  of  tha  snip  in  . dqqk, 
and  he  winds  up  with  one  minute  of  inspection,  which  is  not  enough 
to  protect  the  United  States  against  tne  admission  V>f  undesirable 
citizens,  and  with  our  force  we  can  not  give  inspection  m°r®  time. 

. Jhe  Chairman,  Mr.  Curran,  some -immigrants  might  be,  delayed, 
might  they  not,  in  reaching  the  port  of  embarkation!  You  are  al- 
lowing a reasonable  time,  are  you? 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  three  months  is  a reasonable. time? 

Mr.  Curran.  I do.  In  all  our  records  I do  not  know  of  a single 
ease  where  it  has  taken  an  immigrant  a longer  time  to  arrive  at  tne 
port  of  New  York. . There  were  a few  immigrants  who  came  from  the 
far  reaches  of  Persia,  and  they  , were  delayed  in  one  way  or  another 
in  getting  to  the  Mediterranean  coast,  but  after,  all  their  adventures 
from  the  beginning  to, the  end  of  the, voyage,  they  arrived;  here  in- 
side of  .three  months,  and  that  is  the  longest  voyage  on,  record. 

Senator  King.  However,  if,  the  certificate  given  by  the  consul  be- 
comes the  equivalent  of  the  vjse  and  the  plan  should  prevail  that  that 
precede  the  passport,  there  might  be  such  a long  time  intervening 
between  the  vise  and  the  obtaining  of  the  passport  as  to  prevent  the 
immigrant  from  reaching  here  within  the  period  named.  , . 

Senator  Reed.  May  I make  this  suggestion?  I believe  it  would  be 
the  practice  that  the  actual  issuing  of  the  certificate  would  not.  take 
place  until  the  immigrant  presented  his  passport  and  showed  himsejf 
ready  for  the  certificate.  Then  the  consul  would  complete  the  tran- 
saction by  giving  him  a vis6  certificate. 

Mr.  Curran.  We  would  cure  that.  . . ^ , 

Senator  Reed.  What  I had  in  mind  in  making  it  four  months  w;^s 
that  until  the  immigrant  knows  he  can  come  he  can  not  settle  up  lys 
home  affairs,  and  that  period  of  four  months  wpuld,  allpw  a,  reason- 
able time  for  him  to  sell  off  what  he  has  and  make  his  family  ar- 
rangements at  that  end. 

Senator  King.  What  I had  in  mind  were  the  statements  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  yesterday.  He  was  advocating  that  a cer- 
tificate shall  be  issued  by  the  cpnsular  office  and  upon  that  the  appli* 
•cant  for  entrance  into  tne  United  States  goes  to  his  own  Government 
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and  obtains  his  passport  and  does  not  report  back  to  the  consular 
office. 

Senator  Reed.  I think  the  Secretary  had  not  thought  his  sug- 
gestion through  to  its  conclusion,  or  he  perhaps  would  not  have  made 
it  in  that  form.  The  consul  ought  not  to  issue  his  certificate  until 
he  finds  that  the  immigrant  is  going  to  be  permitted  to  come;  other- 
wise, he  will  have  issued  a lot  of  certificates  to  people  who  will  not 
be  permitted  to  leave  their  own  country.  He  ought  to  show  his 
readiness  to  issue  the  certificate  but  nothing  more  than  that. 

Senator  Kino.  I called  the  Secretary’s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
after  the  passport  was  issued  the  applicant  ought  to  communicate 
with  the  consular  office  from  which  he  had  obtained  his  vise  or  cer- 
tificate. It  seems  to  me  that  this  time  limit  ought  to  be  determined 
whether  we  adopt  the  Secretary’s  plan  of  having  the  vise  precede 
the  passport  or  adopt  the  latter  plan  of  having  the  passport  precede 
the  vise. 

Senator  Reed.  I do  not  like  his  plan  and  I do  not  believe  it  would 
work  out  in  practice. 

Senator  Harrison.  Four  months  is  the  limit  and  the  consul  can  fix 
the  limit.  He  can  fix  it  at  two  months.  He  knows  when  the  folks 
are  leaving.  He  can  take  into  consideration  how  long  it  will  take 
the  applicant  to  fix  up  his  affairs.  Is  not  that  right?  In  other 
words,  this  says  not  exceeding  four  months.  The  consular  agent 
could  fix  the  certificate  to  make  it  less  than  that  if  the  facts  warrant. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a discretionary  power  there. 

Senator  Reed.  That  would  be  all  within  the  control  of  the  officers 
here  by  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  all  the  facts  and  we 
can  determine  the  reasonableness  of  six  months  or  four  months. 

Senator  Reed.  Before  Senator  King  and  Mr.  Johnson  came  in, 
Mr.  Curran  said  he  liked  this  idea  of  dispensing  with  a separate 
visfi  and  having  this  certificate  suffice  for  a vis4  as  well  as  for  immi- 
gration purposes.  I am  wondering  if  there  is  anything  else  that  he 
wants  to  tell  the  committee  along  mat  line. 

Mr.  Curran.  No;  thank  you,  Senator.  In  a way  it  is  none  of  my 
business.  That  happens  not  in  the  United  States  at  the  gate  which 
is  my  station,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  simplifies  things,  ana  I do  not 
see  any  objection  to  it.  The  more  we  can  simplify  the  better  off  we 
are. 

Senator  Reed.  From  an  immigration  standpoint,  you  see  no  objec- 
tion to  calling  it  an  immigration  certificate? 

Mr.  Curran.  I see  ho  objection.  I think  it  is’ an  excellent  change. 

The  next  point  has  to  do  with  paragraph  (c)  on  page  6,  at  line 
17.  That'  refers  to  ministers  of  a religious  denomination.  Also 
paragraph 
I discussed 
is  a sort  of 

one  to  press  very  hard,  and  y et  every  additional  exemption  to  the 
quota  law  breeds  trouble.  We  have  the  most  surprising  dilemmas 
and  difficulties  in  deciding  what  a minister  of  a religious  denomina- 
tion is.  We  have  cantors  and  nuns  and  layreaders  and  all  manner 
of  people  in  the  twilight  zone  between  what  might  be  called  helpers 
ana  what  might  be  called  ministers. 


(f)  on  page  7,  which  refers  to  students.  As  I said  after 
it  with  Congressman  Johnson  for  a few  minutes,  this 
thing  that  for  sentimental  reasons  I should  be  the  last 
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The  same  thing  is  true  with  respect  to  students.  Students  come 
here  to  pursue  tneir  devotion  to  learning  under  a Ford  car  in  a 
garage;  they  are  studying  auto  mechanics  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  the  courts  are  still  deciding  what  is  a minister  and  what  is  a 
student.  If  1 had  my  way  I would  cut  out  both  exemptions  and 
let  them  come  within  the  quota  as  they  may.  With  the  discretion 
that  will  be  vested  in  our  consuls  I think  we  may  safely  leave  it  to 
them  to  take  care  of  these  very  desirable  accessions  to  our  country. 

When  you  talk  about  a professor,  that  is  an  old  American  name. 
The  professor  'is  the  fellow  at  the  barn  dance  who  does  the  fiddling, 
and  he  is  almost  anything.  And  more  seriously,  the  law  speaks  of  a 
college  but  not  a university.  I went  to  Yale  College,  but  it  is  a part 
of  Yale  University,  and  the  fellows  over  in  the  scientific  end  of  my 
university  do  not  belong  in  this  law.  So  they  put  in  the  word 
“ university.”  Then  they  had  a seminary,  which  is  a finishing  and 
polishing  place  for  young  ladies,  but  not  an  academy  where  the  boy 
goes  to  get  polished  in  turn.  All  those  differences  and  divergences 
you  can  not  foresee,  and  you  are  led  into  the  courts  to  know  just 
what  it  is  all  about.  •, 

' Senator  Feed.  If  we  were  to  put  in  clause  (c)  the  same  qualifi- 
cations that  Mr.  Johnson  has  put  in  clause(f),  that  the  colleges  or 
universities  should  be  particularly  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  approved  by  him,  would  not  that  help? 

J Mr.  Curran.  I suppose  it  would,  but  then  they  would  question  the 
erudition  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at  once.  When  the  little  old 
school  that  the  man  went  to  when  he  was  a boy  was  ruled  out  by  the 
modern  Secretary  of  Labor,  he  would  say,  u The  professor  of  that 
school  is  the  maker  of  Americans  finer  than  anybody  I ever  knew  in 
my  life.”  And  there  is  your  trouble  all  over  again. 

Senator  Reed.  In  others  words,  you  would  cut  them  out! 

Mr.  Curran.  I would  cut  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Curran,  you  are  dealing  with  the  nonquota 
classes.  Would  you  cut  out  paragraph  (c)  ? 

Mr.  Curran.  I would  cut  out  paragraph  (c)  and  also  paragraph 
(f),  Mr.  Chairman. 

t The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  paragraph  (f),  which  refers  to  a bona 
fide  student.  I have  received  a large  number  of  communications 
from  heads  of  universities  stating  that  students  should  come  with- 
in the  nonquota  class,  young  men  who  want  to  come  over  her©  to 
Columbia  University  and  other  colleges.  Would  you  put  them  in 
the  quota  class? 

Mr.  Curran.  That  leads  me  to  the  one  further  thing  I wanted  to 
say,  and  I am  very  glad  you  put  it  that  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
exchange  professors,  going  back  to  paragraph  (c)  and  students, 
as  contemplated  by  paragraph  (f),  may  come  here  over  and  above 
the  quota  as  visitors.  A visit  is  not  determined  by  the  length  of 
time;  it  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  expedition. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  they  come  in  as  visitors? 

Senator  Reed.  Page  5,  section  3,  clause  2,  which  says,  “ an  alien 
visiting  the  United  States  temporarily  for  business  or  pleasure.”  It 
is  strictly  temporaryas  distinguished  from  a permanent  residence. 

The  Chairman.  Would  yo«  say  that  a student  was  coming  on 
business? 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes,  sir. 
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say TataluMy  **  <m‘'boU‘  °f  others-  What  you 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Husband,  have  you  ever  adriiitted  4fcnd©ttta 

comc  in  “ *****  #3t 

'wW*  *udeAts  * 

^?aw™^RRISS*  H?w  t™*!  do  y°u  let  tm  stay  over  fibre  ? 

s^y  for  a .year  or  until  the  close  of  the  school 
were  admitted  how  it  would,  fie  until  the  1st 
of  July , ahd  then  if  they  maintained  the  status  of  students  they  would 

yiarf  reappLcatlon  and  that  stfttus  w«uld  be  continued  for  anotfii* 

n t*T  r IlA#Rt8- About  how  many  are  there  in  that  class  ? 

^oS^uhKbJ '°  Sfy’ ' 50S<i0f  the  students,  Senator, 
is^mtSrlfo  lt  Is  onty  when  the  quota  is  gone  that  this 

IS  .1  ©soiled  to.  So  the  great  majority  of  students  who  come  *ii'e 
charge*!  to  the  quota  and  we  know  nothing  about  it.  This  rule  went 

more  th£n  200  m ^nn  ?eI)te,Jlber~1.t  ™ finally  a^u^ed— and  not 
more  than  200  oi  300  have  been  admitted.  There'  have  not  been 

majqy.  But  it  was  for  the  school  year,  so  flier©  Would  iie  hi'ore  in 

August  and  September,  ewbably,  ■ , ¥ m ™ m 

ornHfin  S^A#l^ANV’ A \ yQu^F9^d  now>  Curran.  You  have 
gotten  rid  of  the  students.  What  is  the  next  ? ' 

. Senator  Copland.  What  about  the  students?  What  about  nurses 
the  pefsons  w],o  come  over  here, V enter  sehppb  f“r  nSrein„”  ^ 
Senator  King.  We  have  concluded  that  they  come  over  here  as 

srar^ut ,We  are  wposed  to  «**&*•£$*  s 

youTa^fc^ow?^*  C°U^  tU  mX™  come  in  'under  the  plan  as 
Senatoj*  Reed.  temporarily  for  study,  yes. 

youts?rto“Aeak  on  Curr"n’  Wha*  “ t,1C  “*  that 

Mr.  Curran.  The  next  is  on  page  9,  lines  3 and  4.  “ A certified 

the  countiy  of  his  birth” 

available,  or,  some  such  phrase,  in  order  to  take  care,  for  instance 
of  a thousand  Russians  of  the  old  regime  who  are  in  France  and’ 
England  and  who  can  not  go  back  to  Itussia  to  get  their  birth  certifi- 
Cafe»Zh  » mtuav°U  cameJ°  ™y  attention  jfaeother  day. 

oenator  Reed.  You  would  change  the  words  “if  reauired  hv'the 
co«»try  of  his  birth  ” to  read  “ if  available?  ” q “ by  th 
. Aft*.  Curran,  Yes?  sir. 

21 

SSffi p? 't ow£rm  to  the  prCTious  pro™ion  whic^ 
reviScf^-  " 1 m“y  Say> if  1 am  not  «oi“g 

Senator  King.  Go  ahead.  Butcher  it  all  you  can. 
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Mr.  Curran.  I should  like  to  add  just  a word  to  what  Congress- 
man Johnson  said,  and  I have  no  hesitation  about  anything  that  I say 
being  in  the  record.  T agree  with  the  objections  that  he  made,  with 
all  deference 

Senator  Kino.  Do  not  apologize.  Let  us  have  your  view. 

Mr.  Curran.  I agree  with  nis  objections  to  the  naturalization 
measure  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  immigration  proposed  in  this 
bill.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  we  naturalize  too  soon. 
Americanization  is  not  accomplished  by  naturalization  at  the  end  of 
five  years  from  the  moment  the  immigrant  steps  off  the  boat  at  Ellis 
Island.  I have  always  thought  that  naturalization  should  come  at 
the  end  of  10  years  or  15  years  or  20  years  to  be  safe.  We  know  they 
have  been  driven  in.  You  gentlemen  have  brought  that  out  in  this 
informal  discussion.  But  it  seems  to  me  this  provision  would 
quicken  naturalization  in  order  to  provide  greater  quotas  for  those 
nationals  in  changes  to  bo  made  in  the  future,  1930,  and  so  on,  and 
work  directly  against  the  possibility  that  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may 
some  day  require  a foreigner  to  stay  here  more  than  five  years  before  he 
becomes  a voting  American  with  a vote  just  as  good  yours  and 
mine,  voting  for  you  gentlemen  whenever  you  run  for  office.  I feel 
that  so  strongly  that  I rather  shrink  from  anything  that  might  stim- 
ulate or  quicken  naturalization.  I think  the  best  good  of  the  country 
is  that  it  be  slowed  up  instead  of  quickened. 

Senator  King.  May  I interrupt  you  there  to  make  this  observation 
and  perhaps  put  it  in  form  of  an  interrogation  ? Do  yon  not  think 
that  if  the  judges  did  their  duty  they  would  take  up  as  they  take  up 
a case  in  equity  and  not  admit  them  until  they  evinced  a knowledge  of 
our  institutions  and  showed  a disposition  to  conform  to  our  laws  and 
our  theory  of  government? 

Senator  Copeland.  I am  sorry  if  your  judges  do  not  do  that  in 
your  State.  They  do  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  since  1906  has  provided  that  naturaliza- 
tion shall  be  in  open  court. 

Senator  King.  I know,  but  we  have  not  been  strict  enough.  The 
point  I had  in  mind  was  this:  Some  in  two  or  three  years  learn 
more  of  American  institutions  than  others  in  10  or  15  or  20  years. 
Some  come  here  burning  with  a desire  to  become  American  citizens. 

Indeed,  they  may  be  more  familiar  with  our  ins 

us.  To  keep  them  for  10  or  15  or  20  years 
might  be  unjust  to  keep  others  15  years  because 
standing  of  our  institutions. 

Senator  Copeland.  Tliose  persons  who  have  the  greatest  intellec- 
tual knowledge  of  the  United  States  and  of  its  institiitions  and  of  its 
laws  are  usually  the  most  dangerous  citizens. 

Senator  King.  I agree  with  you  there.  Some  of  these  parlor  Bol- 
sheviks know  more  about  political  history  than  some  of  us. 

Mr.  Curran.  I should  like  to  qualify  what  I have  just  said  with ' 
this  statement : I know  this  is  one  means  toward  an  end,  toward  the 
end  of  future  restriction  of  immigration  and  the  other  means 
definitely  proposed  is  Mr.  Johnson’s  2 per  cent  of  1890.  It  is  n<>+ 
for  me  to  advance  any  opinion  as  to  which  is  better,  but  mnv  I 
say — if  I am  speaking  out  of  turn  I hope  you  will  stop  me,  but  this 
is  said  as  an  American  and  also  as  an  administrative  official — it  has 
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always  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  assimilable  and  the  best  kind 
of  immigration  we  could  get  would  be  that  which  is  most  nearly  like 
the  hundred  million  of  Americans  of  us  who  are  now  here.  In  other 
words,  that  each  annual  installment  might  be  a replica  according  to 
the  different  constituents  of  stock  who  are  now  here.  So,  if  there 
are  30,000,000  of  Irish,  Scotch,  or  English,  30  per  cent  of  each  an- 
nual immigration  installment  should  be  from  the  same  countries. 
If  there  are  10  or  15  per  cent  of  Italian  stock,  let  us  let  in  10  or  15 
per  cent  of  Italian  stock  every  year. 

I have  always  thought  that  the  census  of  1890  was  much  nearer 
to  measuring  stock  reflection  than  the  census  of  1910.  1 am  per- 
fectly sure  of  that.  The  census  of  1910  measures  only  a very  recent 
immigration  and  either  of  those  two  censuses  measures  the  foreign 
born.  It  seems  to  me  the  test  of  the  kind  of  immigration  we  want 
to  make  us  homogeneous  and  less  disunited  is  the  roll  of  the  American 
born.  If  w©  can  come  at  any  estimate  of  the  different  percentages  in 
the  present  American  make-up  as  we  are  as  a whole  and  have  that  re- 
flected, I think  that  is  the  best  cross7  section  of  immigration  we  can 
get,  and  I think  the  cefosus  of  1890  comes  much  nearer  to  that  than 
anything  else  I have  ever  seen.  If  there  is  something  that  comes 
nearer  that  would  be  better,  let  us  take  it;  but  to  say  that  1890  is 
discrimination,  it  might  just  as  well  be  said  that  1910  is  a discrimina- 
tion against  70  or  75  per  cent  of  the  American  people,  if  you  are 
interested  in  national  stocks. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Curran,  I think  most  of  us  are  reconciled  to  the 
idea  of  a discrimination;  I think  that  the  American  people  want  us 
to  discriminate;  and  I do  not  think  discrimi). ation  in  itself  is  unfair, 
because  our  duty  is  to  the  American  people  and  we  owe  no  duty  to  be 
fair  to  all  nationals.  If  that  were  so  we  would  have  to  repeal  our 
Chinese  exclusion  law.  We  have  got  to  discriminate.  The  only 
question  that  I think  worries  the  committee  is  whether  the  use  of  the 
1890  census  or  the  use  of  the  method  based  on  naturalization  is  the 
more  plausible  method  of  attaining  that  discrimination,  which  is 
the  object  which  we  are  all  seeking.  If  you  will  look  at  the  table 
on  page  37  of  my  proposition  here  you  will  see  that  the  figures  that 
my  bill  will  result  in  are  almost  identical  with  the  result  you  would 
get  if  you  took  five  per  cent  of  1890.  The  question  we  are  tackling 
is  which  is  the  more  plausible,  the  more  reasonable,  and  the  more  de- 
fensible method  of  attaining  that  end.  Practically  all  of  us  are 
agreed  that  that  is  an  end  that  should  be  attained. 

Mr.  Curran.  I think  there  is  not  one  iota  of  discrimination.  If 
we  let  in  each  year  the  percentage  that  is  already  here  of  any  na- 
tionality, nobody  can  object  to  that.  I heard  yesterday  that  the  Brit- 
ish are  objecting  to  the  1910  census  and  that  the  Italians  are  objecting 
to  the  1890  census.  But  the  nearest  reflection  of  what  we  are,  those 
of  us  who  are  here,  whether  we  have  been  here  20  minutes  or  200 
years,  according  to  the  national  stock  from  which  we  sprang,  can 
not  be  called  a discrimination  by  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  give  us? 

Mr.  Curran.  On  page  18,  line  3,  T want  to  make  an  exception  and 
express  the  firm  hope  that  paragraphs  (c)  and  (d)  will  stay  out. 
They  have  been  stricken  out  in  Senator  Reed’s  bill  but  not  m the 
House  bill.  I shall  not  go  into  any  argument  on  that  unless  you 
desire  me  to  do  so. 
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I have  only  one  more  point,  Mr,  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  sug- 
gestion of  amending  the  general  law  of  1917, 1 have  just  two  matters, 
that  I could  appropriately  bring  up  now. 

Senator  Copeland.  Did  you  mean  that  everything  on  page  18 
should  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes. 

Senator  Copeland.  And  also  the  top  of  page  19,  as  Senator  Reed 
has  stricken  out? 

Mr.  Curran.  Well,  I think  that  goes  with  paragraphs  (c)  and 
(d).  Am  I wasting  your  time  if  I talk  about  an  amendment  to  the 
law  of  1917  ? 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  submit  your  views  in  a written  state- 
ment? 

Senator  King.  I think  he  can  state  them,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Curran, 

Mr.  Curran.  The  first  thing,  answering  Senator  Copeland’s  ques- 
tion as  to  the  examination  abroad,  I do  not  believe  that  is  practi- 
cable, and  no  immigration  man  thinks  it  is  practicable.  Neither  do* 
I believe  selective  immigration  is  practicable.  But  wo, will  have  less 
mentally  and  physically  defective  immigrants  come  here,  I believe,, 
if  the  steamship  company  is  fined  not  $200,  which  is  an  archaic 
amount  in  the  present  law,  but  $1,000,  or  $2,000. 

Senator  Reed.  In  line  4 of  page  21  you  will  see  that  the  fine  is 
fixed  as  $1,000  for  bringing  in  any  immigrants  not  equipped  with  & 
vis6  certificate. 

Mr.  Curran.  This  does  not  refer  to  vis6  certificates,  but  to  a physical 
oi*  mental  disqualification.  We  have  a great  deal  of  trouble  with 
those  cases.  They  never  should  be  taken  on  a ship.  In  the  case  of 
most  of  them  their  condition  is  discoverable  before  they  embark,  and 
if  thete  is  a fine  of  $1,000  or  $2^000  staring  the  steamship  company 
in  the  face  there  will  be  less  difficulty. 

Senator  Reed.  That  would  have  to  be  an  amendment  to  the  act 
of  1917. 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes;  section  9 of  the  act  of  1917,  which,  I think, 
is  worth  considering. 

The  other  point  is  the  decision  of  appeals  by  immigrants.  Those 
appeals  are  now  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  decided  by  him 
through  an  informal  board  of  review  aiding  his  second  assistant  sec- 
retary, all  in  Washington.  At  the  port  we  see  the  immigrants;  we 
know  them;  we  handle  them  all  day  and  every  day.  The  relatives 
are  usually  nearer  there.  We  know  the  ship  sailings.  We  can  act 
at  once,  I think,  with  better  insight  into  the  case  and  with  no  delay. 
The  delay,  in  spite  of  all  the  splendid  efforts  that  are  made  in  the 
Washington  office,  incident  to  sending  appeals  down  here  and 
back  to  Ellis  Island  or  Seattle  or  San  Francisco  is  an  unconscionable 
thing,  and  it  is  during  that  delay  that  immigrants  take  sick  and  die 
and  the  Government  is  blamed.  To  clothe  the  commissioner  at  the 
port  with  power  to  decide  appeals  and  to  admit  on  bond  merely  re- 
quires substituting  the  words  “ Immigration  Commissioner  ” or  “ Of- 
ficial in  charge,  ” in  place  of  the  words  “ Secretary  of  Labor,”  where 
it  appears  in  the  general  law  of  1917,  and  the  power  could  be  safe- 
guarded by  requiring  of  the  commissioner  his  reasons,  in  writing,  foe 
His  decision. 
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Senator  Reed.  That  is  pretty  broad  if  you  make  it  the  immigration 
officer  in  charge,  because  that  would  include  every  tank  town  along 
the  Texas  border.  If  you  would  make  it  any  commissioner  of 
immigration,  you  would  do  better. 

Senator  King.  Would  you  permit  appeal  from  that  decision  or 
make  it  final  ? 

Mr.  Curran.  I would  make  it  final.  It  is  final  now  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  I think  the  official  at  the  port  is  better  able 
and  more  quickly  able  to  judge  than  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at 
Washington.  Uniform  practice  at  the  port  can  be  obtained  by  the 
regulations  which  the  Secretary  can  promulgate  to  govern  us  in  our 
decisions.  I feel  it  very  strongly  and  my  predecessors  have  ill  felt 
it  at  Ellis  Island.  It  is  section  IT  of  the  general  law.  I am  at  my 
wits’  end  whenever  we  have  any  rush  of  immigration  to  get  these 
appeals  decided.  I never  know  what  intercession  is  being  made. 
Often  new  evidence  is  being  brought  before  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
when  that  is  absolutely  against  law*  It  is  bound  to  happen.  It  is 
no  fault  of  his.  The  evidence  should  be  brought  to  our  board  of 
special  inquiry  at  the  port  who  have  seen  the  immigrants  and  have 
heard  the  evidence  previously  introduced.  In  the  House  committee 
they  seemed  to  sympathize  but  were  not  ready  to  overhaul  at  all 
the  general  law,  and  yet  there  will  be  more  troubles  right  along.  It 
is  part  of  the  job.  Every  week  there  will  be  sob  stuff  stories,  and 
justifiably  so,  unless  we  can  in  some  way  stop  the  delay. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  think  we  could  incorporate  that  in  this  bill '{ 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Copeland.  Is  it  your  feeling  now  that  under  this  pro- 

Sosed  plan  or  any  one  of  them  all  these  inhuman  things  will  be 
one  away  with  and  there  will  be  fewer  persons  returned  because  of 
filled  quota  and  less  of  the  sob  stuff,  to  use  your  language,  than  we 
have  at  present? 

Mr.  Curran.  I do  not  use  the  term  “ sob  stuff  ” derisively  at  all, 
I am  there  and  I know  what  goes  on  with  these  people. 

Senator  Copeland.  Yes;  I nave  an  office  in  New  York  and  I know 
too. 

_ Mr.  Curran.  I can  not  think  of  anything  to  add  to  the  bill  to  that 
end.  I think  the  issuing  of  the  vise  certificate  abroad  is  going  to 
eliminate  a tremendous  amount  of  hardship;  and  the  bill  has  been 
whittled  down  and  polished  and  is  still  being  subjected  to  that  process 
by  Senator  Reed’s  amendments  and  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  So  I think  .when  you  gentlemen  are  through  there  will  be 
nothing  loft  for  us  administrative  officials  to  beg  and  pray  for. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Curran,  do  you  not  think  that  some  times 
they  get  exaggerated  notions  about  how  many  were  deported,  etc.  ? 
I notice  in  Commissioner  Husband’s  report  that  out  of  694,025 
immigrants  under  the  percentum  quota  law  only  2,080  were  deported. 
Senator  King.  You  mean  departed? 

The  Chairman.  No ; under  the  quota  law — they  were  in  excess  of 
the  quota — 2,080.  So  far  as  Now  York  is  concerned,  which  is  always 
the  storm  center  in  this  regard,  1-jV  per  cent  of  the  aliens  apply- 
ing last  year  were  turned  away.  Could  we  not  frame  certain 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  number  of  refugees,  etc.,  or 
certain  amendments  to  the  present  law  which  would  in  part  eliminate 
the  number  that  were  rejected  and  deported  ? 
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Senator  Copeland.  Mr.  Curran  shows  us  that  under  this  law  we 
are  going  to  have  fewer  such. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  would  not  selection  at  the  source,  while 
it  would  not  be  the  same  examination  as  you  have  at  the  port  of 
entry,  tend  to  help? 

Mr.  Curran.  I believe  so,  yes. 

Senator  Copeland.  I want  to  enlarge  upon  what  Major  Curran 
has  said  about  the  fine  of  the  steamship  companies.  You  gentlemen 
will  remember,  perhaps,  that  two  or  three  veal’s  ago  I got  disturbed 
over  ihe  typhus  cases  and  put  a line  of  policemen  around  the  barge 
office  to  direct  these  immigrants  after  they  passed  through  Ellis 
Island  into  a health  department  station  where  we  found  25  per  cent 
of  them  vermin  infested.  Then  the  steamship  companies  came  to  me 
to  see  if  I really  meant  that  lousy  people  could  not  come  into  New 
York.  I said  that  was  what  I meant.  So  they  sent  them  to  Boston,, 
We  got  them  at  the  Grand  Central  Station.  The  steamship  com- 
panies established  these  hotels  on  the  other  side  to  examine  people 
and  make  them  clean  and  reject  those  who  were  not  suitable  for  our 
physical  examination.  There  is  not  any  question  at  all  but  what  the 
quality  of  immigrants  we  have  had  since  has  been  'very  much  im- 
proved. Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Copeland,  as  you  are  very  familiar  with  this 
subject  of  health,  can  you  not  propose  some  amendment  to  the  John- 
son bill  covering  what  you  are  saying  with  regard  to  it? 

Senator  Copeland.  I have  a feeling  that  it  would  be  helpful  if 
our  consuls  abroad  were  all  as  intelligent  as  Mr.  Keener,  at  Warsaw, 
of  whom  Senator  King  has  spoken,  and  likewise  our  consul  at  Trieste 
and  our  consul  at  Rotterdam.  They  are  doing  these  things.  The 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  physician  who  is  there  attached 
to  the  office  is  in  constant  contact  with  what  they  call  the  steamship 
hotels  where  these  immigrants  are  taken.  Now,  if  that  activity  were 
taken  into  every  port  of  embarkation  on  the  other  side  so  that  there 
would  be  the  same  careful  oversight  of  the  immigrant,  I believe  that 
even  though  we  do  not  write  it  into  the  law  and  raise  all  this  trouble 
of  treaty  disturbance  we  will  accomplish,  to  a certain  extent,  what 
we  have  in  mind,  a physical  examination  at  the  source.  If  we  can 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Department  bring  that  about,  I think 
\ve  can  accomplish,  Mr.  Chairman,  exactly  what  you  have  in  mind. 
I believe  it  will  be  equivalent  to  a physical  examination  at  the  source. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Husband,  we  will  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  W.  W.  HUSBAND,  COMMISSIONER  GENERAL 

OP  IMMIGRATION. 

Mr.  Husband.  Mr.  Chairman,  I do  not  know  just  what  you  want 
me  to  say.  If  you  would  like  to  have  the  few  comments  I have  to 
make  on  the  bill,  I should  be  glad  to  make  them. 

The  Chairman.  May  the  chairman  ask  just  one  question?  We 
do  not  know  what  legislation  is  going  through,  but  I notice  in 
your  report  for  the  last  fiscal  year  you  say,  “If  the  law" — that 
is,  the  present  quota  law — “were  amended  in  some  particulars 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  equally  effective  method  of 
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restricting  immigration  could  be  devised  that  would  present  fewer 
administrative  difficulties  or  cause  less  hardships  to  aliens  or  immi- 
grants or  inconvenience  to  their  friends  in  the  United  States.”  1 
wonder  if  you  could  submit  to  the  committee  such  amendments  to  the 
present  law  that  may  have  occurred  to  you  in  your  experience  as  an 
administrative  official  that  would  cure  or  perfect  the  present  law. 

Now,  I am  frank  to  say  that  I am  asking  this  question  in  view  of 
the  possible  but  not  probable  contingency  that  might  arise,  that  the 
Johnson  bill  would  not  pass  the  House;  in  other  words,  that  none 
of  these  general  bills  would  get  through  and  we  might  go  along  to 
the  first  of  May  when  the  present  law  would  expire  and  have  to  pass 
an  emergency  measure.  I would  like,  for  my  own  satisfaction — or 
perhaps  the  committee  would  authorize  me  to  do  so  in  connection 
with  yourself — to  have  you  frame  certain  amendments  to  the  pres- 
ent law  chat  you  think  would  perfect  it.  Is  there  any  objection  to 
that  on  the  part  of  the  committee? 

Senator  Copeland.  I am  glad  to  move  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Harris.  Suppose  you  let  It  include  suggestions  from  Mr. 
Husband  as  to  the  Johnson  bill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  entirely  a separate  subject  about  perfect- 
ing the  present  law,  and  1 do  not  lenow  that  it  will  ever  happen. 

Senator  Harris.  But  I would  like  to  have  his  criticism  of  the  John- 
son bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  ask  him  for  it  now. 

Mr.  Husband.  Speaking  of  the  Johnson  bill,  I have  here  the  John- 
son bill  as  Senator  Reed  has  proposed  to  amend  it.  In  the  main 
it  probably  includes  whatever  recommendations  I would  have  to  make 
in  connection  with  perfecting  or  amending  the  present  law.  The  bill 
in  its  present  form  is,  in  my  opinion,  admirable. 

Senator  Reed.  You  mean  as  amended. 

Mr.  Husband.  As  you  have  amended  it,  in  that  it  differs  from  the 
hill  as  originally  proposed  or  even  as  reported  from  the  House  com- 
mittee by  aiding  simplicity. 

What  I have  said  in  my  annual  report  as  to  the  method  of  regulat- 
ing imigration  was  based  on  the  theory  that  it  is  a simple  mathemati- 
cal proposition,  and  I know  of  nothing  that  could  so  lend  itself  to 
such  easy  administration  as  something  that  is  mathematical  and  about 
which  there  caift  be  no  misunderstanding. 

The  trouble  with  the  present  law,  to  some  extent,  is  that  a good 
many  of  the  proposals  that  have  been  made  take  a simple  mathemati- 
cal proposition  and  complicate  it  by  exceptions  to  the  exemptions, 
such  as  “ if”  and  “ whereas  ” and  “ provided  also.”  Those  are  the 
things  in  an  immigration  law  which  cause  the  trouble.  One  trouble 
with  the  present  immigration  law  is  that  section  3 sets  up  some  30 
classes  of  individuals  who  may  not  be  admitted  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Copeland.  It  is  very  difficult  to  apply  the  multiplication 
table  to  human  beings. 

Mr.  Husband.  I was  going  to  speak  of  that,  Senator.  Whether 
it  is  difficult  or  whether  it  is  not,  after  all  it  is  the  most  human  thing 
to  do.  I say  the  present  general  law  sets  up  about  30  classes  who 
may  not  be  admitted  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  same  section 
there  are  nine  provisos  which  tell  us  how  most  of  them  may  be 
admitted  under  certain  conditions.  That  is  the  thing  which  causes 
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the  administrative  trouble  and  your  trouble,  Senator  Copeland.  It 
is  not  the  terms  of  the  law  that  this  person  shall  be  kept  out,  but 
making  a pin  hole  or  a loop  hole  big  enough  for  them  to  get  in.  And 
I say  this:  Had  the  quota  law  been  enforced  from  the  very  day  it 
began,  or  from  the  1st  of  July,  1921 — and  I joined  in  with  the  Secre- 
tary in  those  human  measures  which  he  took — had  it  been  enforced 
from  the  1st  of  July,  1921,  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  with 
it.  There  would  have  been  trouble  for  about  three  months  and  then 
it  would  have  passed.  The  exceptions  are  what  caused  the  trouble. 
So  I say  in  this  bill,  in  my  opinion,  there  ought  to  be  a very  simple, 
straightforward  proposition  with  just  as  few  exceptions  or  just  as 
few  loopholes  as  it  is  possible  to  make.  For  that  reason  I will  agree 
that  the  certificate  plan  is  the  main  thing.  Count  them  on  the 
other  side.  They  ought  to  be  counted  on  the  other  side. 

Taking  up  the  nonquota  matter  on  page  6, 1 would  agree  perfectly 
that  an  American  citizen  ought  to  nave  the  right  to  bring  in  his 
wife  and  children  and  his  father  and  mother,  especially  after  they 
reach  the  age  where  they  are  dependents. 

Senator  Copeland.  What  about  children  under  21  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  That  is  something  that  while  it  “'works  does  so 
very  badly  in  some  cases.  The  law  now  says  18  years  of  age.  In 
other  cases  if  it  were  21  you  would  see  people  coming  in  who  ought 
to  come  on  their  own  responsibility.  But  I do  not  think  that  matters. 
I would  be  perfectly  willing  as  an  administrative  officer  to  say  a 
minor  child,  which  means  21. 

Senator  King.  Why  should  we  make  any  exception  in  favor  of 
any  relative  except  a wife  or  children? 

Mr.  Husband.  There  are  a great  many  citizens  who  want  to  bring 
their  fathers  and  mothers  over  simply  to  die  here.  They  are  about 
the  most  distressing  cases  we  have. 

Senator  Harris.  If  we  select  on  the  other  side,  why  could  not  our 
consul  give  preference  to  those  instead  of  making  exceptions? 

Mr.  Husband.  He  does  now,  and  I want  to  speak  of  the  preferences 
a little  later  as  a possible  cure  for  a good  many  of  the  troubles  we  are 
thinking  about. 

Now,  as  to  an  immigrant  who  has  resided  continuously  for  10  years, 
and  the  amendment  suggested  here  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  That 
condition  will  have  changed  as  time  goes  on.  It  would  probably  have 
to  be  based  on  those  who  were  born  in  or  who  have  become  citizens  of, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  because  in  10  years  you  could  upset  the 
whole  quota  law. 

Senator  Reed.  The  Secretary,  of  State  suggests  that  we  include 
the  Island  of  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  the  countries  of 
Central  America  and  of  South  America.  That  is  to  take  care  of 
British,  French,  and  Dutch  Guiana. 

Senator  Copeland.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  person  who  has 
applied  for  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I should  say  that  if  you  are  going  to  restrict  im- 
migrations they  would  have  no  rights  whatever.  It  is  one  of  those 
hardships,  but  a restrictive  measure  does  produce  hardships,  and 
an  alien  who  comes  to  the  United  States  comes  voluntarily  and  he 
must  understand  and  undergo  the  difficulties.  You  are  adding  more 
difficulties,  but  that  is  restriction. 
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Senator  Copeland.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  would  be  an 
unwise  thing? 

Mr.  Husband.  Very  unwise,  indeed ; not  only  unwise  in  principle 
but  exceedingly  unwise  in  practice. 

Senator  Reed.  What  do  you  think  of  ministers  and  professors? 

Mr.  Husband.  I should  wipe  them  out  entirely,  but  before  doing 
that  I would  say  that  the  quota  instead  of  10  per  cent  per  month 
should  be  divided  into  12  equal  parts,  so  in  effect  you  would  have 
a monthly  quota  rather  than  an  annual  quota.  Then  you  could 
say  in  truth  that  the  quota  never  is  exhausted.  It  is  simply  saying 
if  you  can  not  come  this  month  you  may  come  next  month;  we  are 
not  shutting  you  out  of  the  United  States,  but  we  are  delaying  your 
coming,  and  with  that  amendment  dividing  it  into  12  equal  parts 
I would  certainly  eliminate  this  paragraph  (c).  Major  Curran 
has  spoken  of  that  and  I do  not  need  to  go  into  it. 

Senator  King.  Could  you  make  such  small  time  divisions  as  30 
days  and  have  it  operate  successfully? 

Mr.  Husband.  On,  yes,  There  is*  no  difficulty  in  that. 

Senator  King.  That  would  be  by  copious  use  of  the  telegraph  or 
cable? 

Mr.  Husband.  No:  there  would  be  no  complications.  It  would  be 
simply  like  tickets  for  the  theater.  Here  are  tickets  printed,  say, 
for  a three-month’s  run.  Now,  you  or  I go  to  the  theater  and  say, 
“Can  you  sell  me  a seat  for  to-night?”  The  ticket  agent  says,  “ No, 
we  are  sold  out  for  to-night,  but  I can  give  you  one  for  to-morrow 
or  one  for  the  next  night.”  That  may  inconvenience  you  or  me,  but 
it  does  not  deprive  us  of  the  right  of  going  to  the  theater,  and  when 
those  tickets  are  gone,  then  no  more  are  sold.  It  is  the  capacity  of 
the  house.  When  these  certificates  are  issued  to  a certain  number  in 
the  month  that  is  the  capacity  of  the  quota  for  that  month. 

Senator  King.  Supposing  we  had  diplomatic  relations  with  Rus- 
sia; how  would  you  arrange  it  there?  For  instance,  a good  many 
would  sail  from  Odessa,  and  others  would  sail  from  Petrograd  or 
come  by  the  way  of  Warsaw.  How  would  they  keep  in  touch  with 
each  other  so  as  not  to  exceed  ? 

For  instance,  forty  or  a hundred  apply  at  Odessa  on  the  25th,  and 
a hundred  apply  at  Petrograd,  and  a hundred  apply  at  Minsk  to  go 
out  on  the  railroad  and  the  entire  quota  was  100  for  the  month  with 
300  applying. 

Mr.  Husband.  I would  arrange  that  in  this  way : We  have  had 
three  years’  experience  as  to  where  people  do  apply,  where  they 
may  be  expected  to  apply.  Say  that  500  certificates  are  issued  for 
a month.  I would  allot  those  in  the  main  part  to  where  experience 
has  shown  .that  the  greater  number  apply,  like  in  Poland  where 
Warsaw  would  be  the  place,  but  Poles  apply  for  certificates  or  apply 
for  vises  at  London  or  Paris  or  Berlin  or  Montreal,  occasionally  one 
in  South  America,  and  some  in  China  I would  allot  to  those  dif- 
ferent consulates  the  number  which  experience  has  shown  would 
probably  be  asked  for  there.  Then  toward  the  close  of  the  month 
if  by  telegraph  or  cable  it  were  known  that  a smaller  number  had  ap- 
plied at  Paris,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  transfer  certain  certificates  to 
Warsaw  for  the  surplus.  It  is  a reasonably  simple  matter.  There 
would  be  some  hardship  there ; it  could  not  be  done  exactly,  but  this 
is  a hardship  bill,  as  I have  said  before. 
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Senator  Copeland.  Would  those  tickets  be  good  in.  any  other 
month  than  the  one  for  which  they  were  issued? 

Mr.  Husband.  There  has  been  more  or  less  discussion  as  to  the 
period  within  which  those  should  be  good.  As  Major  Curran  said, 
it  has  been  six  months  and  it  has  been  reduced  to  two.  At  first  I 
was  inclined  to  six  months,  on  the  theory  that  to  avoid  hardships  a 
man  wants  to  know  whether  he  can  come  to  the  United  States  before 
he  sells  his  cow.  That  is  the  usual  illustration  that  is  used.  Now 
he  gets  his  certificate  and  knows  that  he  can  come  to  the  United 
States  and  he  ought  4o  have  time  after  that  to  close  up  his  business 
in  a humane  wav.  It  frequently  happens  that  a family  is  all  ready 
to  come  and  a child  is  t iken  sick  with  measles  or  mumps  and  a whole 
family  is  delayed  two  weeks  waiting  for  the  recovery  of  the  child, 
The  life  of  a certificate  would  cover  a thing  of  that  sort,  and  I think 
four  months  would  probably  do  it.  Major  Curran  and  I do  not 
quite  agree  on  the  piiing  up  in  the  spring;  or  even  that  they  are 
going  to  get  their  certificates  and  then  wait  to  come  at  a convenient 
season. 

Senator  King.  I would  see  no  objection,  Mr.  Husband  and  Senator 
Reed,  to  vesting  some  discretionary  power  to  extend  that  for  some 
contingency  of  the  character  that  you  have  just  referred  to,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  subtracted ; that  contingency  would  have  to  be  kept 
in  mind  with  respect  to  some  other  month  and  subtracted  from  that 
month,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Husband.  You  have  subtracted,  Senator  King,  when  you 
issued  the  certificate.  They  may  use  it ; they  may  never  come ; but 
no  one  else  comes  in  their  place.  That  certificate  when  issued  is  out- 
side and  has  gone.  We  have  tried  to  remedy  that  with  some  proposal 
that  they  might  be  redeemed,  etc.,  but  the  simplest  way  is  to  let  some- 
body else  take  a chance  on  that. 

Senator  Reed.  I have  tried  to  remove  as  much  discretionary  power 
from  the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  as  possible,  because  when- 
ever there  is  discretion  it  means  a bombardment  of  them  and  of  us. 

Senator  Copeland.  What  were  you  going  to  say  about  their  piling 
up  in  the  spring? 

Mr.  Husband.  Major  Curran  feared  that  they  would  get  their 
certificates  and  hold  them  and  then  come  at  a time  convenient  to 
them. 

Senator  Reed.  In  four  months  they  can  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Husband.  No;  and  I do  not  think  they  would  do  it  any  way 
because  with  restricted  immigration  they  are  so  anxious  to  get  here 
as  early  as  they  can,  and  even  in  the  days  of  free  immigration  the 
largest  percentage  that  ever  came  in  one  'month  was  slightly  over  16 
per  cent  of  the  year’s  immigration  in  May,  1907,  and  that  was  based 
on  20  per  cent  of  the  present  quota  law.  You  wanted  to  allow  for 
that,  but  in  practice  it  is  utterly  unnecessary  to  do  that  because  the 
number  who  want  to  come  is  so  large  that  I am  sure  the  issuance  of 
certificates  on  a four  months’  basts  will  regulate  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Would  your  view  be  that  four  months  is  a rea- 
sonable time? 

Mr.  Husband.  Four  months  is  a reasonable  time,  and  I would  not 
worry  about  six  or  five  months,  but  four  months  ought  to  take  care 
of  the  case. 
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Senator  Reed.  How  about  the  next  exception  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  next  exception  I should  certainly  wipe  out. 

Senator  Copeland.  That  is  on  page  6 ? 

Mr„  Husband.  Page  6,  beginning  in  line  23. 

Senator  Copeland.  You  are  going  to  cut  that  out? 

Mr.  Husband.  I would  cut  that  out,  and  if  you  feel  that  skilled 
labor  is  needed  I would  adjust  the  quota  to  cover  it. 

Senator  Reed.  That  has  been  in  the  law  a long  time. 

Mr.  Husband,  In  the  contract  labor  law. 

Senator  Reed.  Has  it  ever  been  used? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes;  it  is  used,  and  if  you  are  amending  the  general 
immigration  law  I would  suggest  some  changes  in  that.  It  is  anti- 
quated. 

Senator  Reed.  You  think  this  would  be  abused? 

Mr.  Husband.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Reed.  Then,  of  course,  with  that  would  go  the  provision 
of  the  wife  of  a skilled  laborer. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes. 

Senator  Copeland.  Mr.  Husband,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  cutting 
out  paragraph  (c)  on  page  6 about  the  ministers  and  professors? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes;  by  giving  12  equal  quotas. 

Senator  Copeland.  Suppose  the  University  of  Michigan  wants  a 
professor  of  history. 

Mr.  Husband.  If  you  will  pardon  me  there,  when  I get  through 
with  what  I have  here  I will  tell  you  what  I would  do.  Having  wij>ed 
these  out — it  is  easy  to  tear  down  but  not  always  so  easy  to  build 
up — I would  then  give  preference  in  the  issuance  of  certificates.  I 
would  vest  that  in  the  authority  to  take  care  of  obvious  cases  of  that 
sort. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Husband,  the  Senate  is  now  in  session  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I understand,  has  sent  for  you.  You 
can  not  be  here  to-  morrow  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Nbj  sir;  I shall  be  in  Providence. 

Senator  Reed.  This  is  so  interesting  and  so  profitable  that  I think 
it  would  be  a good  plan  to  go  ahead  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  I quite  agree  with  you,  Senator  Reed.  Could  you 
be  here  on  Saturday  morning  at  10  o’clock,  Mr.  Husband? 

Mr.  Husband.  On  Saturday  I could  be  here. 

Senator  Copeland.  I will  be  out  of  town  Saturday,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  that  does  not  matter,  you  could  go  ahead  without  me. 

The  Chairman.  I think  if  we  want  to  give  further  consideration 
to  these  matters  it  will  be  necessary  to  let  them  go  over  until  next 
week.  Suppose  . we  take  a recess  until  Wednesday  morning  at  10 
o’clock.  That  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  digest  some  of  these 
things.  Can  you  be  here,  Mr.  Husband  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  testimony  is  very  valuable.  The  committee, 
then,  will  take  a recess  until  Wednesday  morning  next  at  10  o’clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o’clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  February  20, 1924,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  1924 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Immigration, 

Washington , I).  €. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  the  Immigration 
Committee  room,  the  Capitol,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  Senator  LeBaron 
B.  Colt,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Colt  (chairman) , Willis,  Reed  of  Pennsylvania, 
King,  Harris,  Harrison,  and  Copeland.  ’’ 

Also  present:  Senator  James  E.  Watson,  a Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  There 
is  a quorum  present.  Mr.  Henning  is  present  with  us,  and,  as  he 
has  another  important  engagement,  the  committee  will  hear  him 
first. 


STATEMENT  OP  HON.  EDWARD  J.  HENNING-,  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Henning,  we  had  the  Johnson  bill  before 
us,  and  incidentally,  of  course,  in  connection  with  the  Johnson  bill 
we  were  considering  the  workings  of  the  present  quota  law,  and 
we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  state  in  your  own  wav  how 
you  regard  the  present  immigration  situation,  and  what  changes 
you  would  make,  either  in  the  present  quota  law,  or  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Johnson  bill. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  I thank  you,  Senator.  Of  course, 
you  do  not  expect  me  to  address  myself  to  the  size  of  the  quota,  or 
the  bases  of  quota,  which  is  purely  policy  and  a matter  for  Con- 
gress; but  to  the  administrative  machinery,  I take  it. 

The  present  quota  law,  and  the  difficulties  of  administration,  con- 
sist very  largely,  as  I see  them,  in  the  exceptions;  the  irregularities, 
if  you  please,  in  administration  created,  first  by  the  provision  of 
not  more  than  20  per  cent  shall  come  in  any  one  month;  that  has 
created  a situation  which  brings  about  the  result  that  90  per  cent 
of  all  quota  aliens  arrive  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  year.  There 
is  a great  rush,  not  only  during  the  five  months,  but  every  month, 
and  we  have  the  rush  because  the  monthly  quotas  are  exhausted. 
My  experience  in  dealing  with  the  appeals — and  for  the  first  year 
and  a naif  of  the  present  quota  law  I handled  all  the  appeals  of 
the  Department  of  Labor— has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
quota  should  be  divided  into  12  instead  of  5,  or,  in  other  words, 
limit  the  number  that  may  come  in  any  one  month  to  one-twelfth 
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of  the  yearly  quota,  thus  making  all  the  months  alike,  and  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  for  rushing,  and  thus  making  the  machinery 
alike  year  in  and  year  out,  no  matter  how  long  the  quota  law  is  en- 
forced. In  other  words,  if  you  can  not  go  this  month,  you  can  go 
next  month,  or  the  next  month.  The  Johnson  bill,  I note,  provides 
for  10  per  cent  per  month. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  An  amendment  has  been  sug- 
gested here  to  make  that  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  quota. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir.  Personally,  I think  that 
is  the  correct  doctrine.  The  philosophy  of  the  Johnson  bill,  as  I 
see  it,  of  10  quotas  and  then  permitting  the  exhaustion  of  the 
annual  quota  in  the  next  two  months  would  bring  on  that  same 
struggle  and  rush.  And  I see  no  particular  reason  why  the  quota 
should  be  filled  of  any  nationality.  I should  say  allow  for  a margin 
of  10  per  cent;  if  the  quota  figure  adopted  is  not  large  enough, 
make  it  larger,  but  let  us  not  have  the  necessity  for  a rush  at  any 
time  during  the  year  in  order  to  fill  some  quota. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  What  do  you  think  of  issuing  cer- 
tificates up  to  a certain  number? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes;  in  my  judgment  that  is  the 
best  think  that  has  developed  in  connection  with  our  immigration 
machinery.  No  one  can  tell  just  how  it  will  work  until  it  is  put  in 
operation,  but  it  would  do  away  with  the  excess  quota  arrivals.  It 
would  bring  a degree  of  certainty  to  the  alien  before  he  starts.  The 
suggestions  of  examinations  at  European  ports  does  not  cure  the 
evils  or  the  tragedy  that  has  come  to  the  emigrant  who  has  con- 
verted all  his  assets  into  cash  and  started  to  go  to  America.  Some 
of  them  travel  a thousand  miles  before  they  get  to  the  European 
port,  and  if  they  are  turned  down,  there  the  tragedy  is  just  as  com- 
plete as  if  they  Game  to  Ellis  Island. 

Senator  Copeland.  What  is  the  answer  to  the  politics  and  the  in- 
fluence that  is  brought  to  bear  here  and  in  Europe? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  I can  not  answer  that,  Senator.  I 
never  heard  that  suggestion  before.  I take  it  that  is  possible.  1 
believe,  however,  that  where  the  alien  goes  to  the  nearest  consul,  the 
chance  for  political  maneuvering  is  less  than  if  it  is  all  concentrated 
in  Washington,  and  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he  is  admitted. 

Senator  Copeland.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a good  idea  to 
move  some  of  it  out  of  Washington? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes;  I do.  I had  not  thought  of 
that.  I do  see  it.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  a very  mini- 
mum of  political  wire  pulling  for  certificates.  The  certificate  of 
course,  would  not  be  an  open  sesame  for  admission.  The  alien  would 
still  have  to  meet  all  the  tests  of  the  law  upon  arrival  here.  But 
the  great  virtue,  as  I see  it,  is  that  the  alien  may  have  the  question 
determined,  to  a reasonable  degree,  of  his  admissability  when  he 
arrives  here  before  he  leaves  his  home  town ; before  he  leaves  his  job. 
Senator  Copeland.  When  he  applies  for  a certificate? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Copeland.  How  many  persons  can  issue  that  certificate? 
Every  consul? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Well,  unquestionably  every  consular 
office  in  Europe. 
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Senator  King.  You  would  have  to  keep  in  touch  with  every  con- 
sular office  in  Europe? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King.  And  furnish  the  certificates? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King.  And  you  would  know,  of  course,  who  they  were, 
and  the  number,  within  certain  limits,  apiying  at  a certain  port,  and 
you  would  adjust  your  certificates  as  to  the  possibility  of  migration 
from  that  port?  \ 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  You  understand,  Mr.  Henning, 
the  bill  provides  for  the  printing  by  the  department  here? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  No  ; the  Department  of  State. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Well,  they  go  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  No;  the  certificate  will  be  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  be  distributed  by  him  through  his 
own  consular  officers. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Well,  whoever  distributes  them 
there,  there  would  be  only  the  number  distributed  which  would  be 
the  quota  for  that  month. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  So  there  would  not  be  any  question 
of  notifying  the  consuls  when  the  quotas  were  exhausted,  because 
they  would  have  no  more  certificates  to  issue. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  No.  This  is  the  way,  I assume, 
it  would  work:  We  will  assume  that  the  number  "applying  in 
Poland  is  500  a month.  There  are  a certain  number  of  consulates 
in  Poland,  and  there  other  consulates  in  Europe.  Our  experience 
has  taught  us  how  many  per  vises  or  passports  govern  any  nation- 
ality. The  Secretary  of  State  would  issue  those  500  certificates  for 
the  month  of  August,  and  send  400,  we  will  say,  to  the  principal 
consulate  in  Poland  for  distribution  among  the  consulates  in  Poland. 
He  would  send  25  to  London;  25  to  Pans;  and  25  to  Berlin,  and 
then  in  a few  days  the  applications  there  would  tell  the  consular 
officers  what  the  requirements  would  be  for  the  month  of  August. 
And  then  if  there  are  more  needed  in  London  and  not  so  many  in 
Berlin,  they  can  be  switched. 

Senator  Copeland.  Suppose  we  find  only  490  are  used  in  August, 
what  do  we  do? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  They  are  canceled;  they  are  dead. 

Senator  Copeland.  They  do  not  go  on? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  No,  sir.  We  figure  on  a 10  per 
cent  wastage. 

Senator  King.  Allowing  for  a margin? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir.  Assuming  the  quota  you 
adopt  would  be  the  same  as  now,  360,000,  in  round  numbers,  in  a 
year.  I should  say  that  10  per  cent  would  not  be  filled  under  the 
system  proposed;  that  about  3,600  certificates  would  remain  un- 
used, And  my  answer  is,  there  isn’t  any  pressing  reason  why  the 
quota  should  be  fully  exhausted.  If  you  want  more  people,  make 
the  quota  larger. 
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Senator  King.  And  if  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  quota 
during  the  month,  that  is  their  own  fault. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes;  it  is  canceled.  The  certifi- 
cates should  be  distributed  far  enough  in  advance  to  give  an  op- 
portunity for  their  use. 

Senator  Heed  of  Pennsylvania.  Have  you  seen  the  quotas  on  page 
87  of  these  proposed  amendments  that  nave  been  printed? 
Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  No;  I have  not. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  It  comes  to  a total,  under  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  388,000. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  With  10  per  cent  of  wastage, 
that  would  mean  that  the  actual  immigration  was  slightly  less  than 
under  the  present  law,  would  it  not? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir.  And  then  if  you  want 
it  higher  than  that,  you  increase  your  percentage.  But  you  must 
figure,  in  my  judgment,  under  this  system,  on  about  a 10  per  cent 
wastage  of  certificates. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  not  think,  in  view  of  the  great  demand  for 
migration  from  European  ports  particularly,  ana  from  southern 
and  southeastern  Europe,  where  such  a large  number  come  from,  that 
they  will  consume  the  entire  amount  during  the  summer? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  No,  sir;  I have  no  doubt  there  will 
be  some  wastage. 

Senator  Copeland.  The  wastage  will  come  from  the  overlapping, 
with  the  25  that  will  not  be  used  in  London,  etc.  ? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  As  I understand,  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  in  daily  touch  with  its  principal  consulates  throughout  the 
world;  it  gets  daily  reports.  Those  things  could  be  included  in  those 
reports,  and  if  on  the  15th  of  the  month  the  certificates  in  Berlin  are 
exhausted  and  apparently  are  not  going  to  be  exhausted  in  London, 
it  is  simple  enough  to  send  10  or  15  to  Berlin.  They  can  be  used  up 
fairly  closely.  You  see  they  should  be  issued  six  months  in  advance. 
Now,  I know  the  Johnson  bill  gives  the  alien  60  days  to  come  after  the 
, issuance  of  the  certificate.  I think  that  is  a little  snort. 

Senator  Copeland.  Did  we  not  change  that,  Senator  Reed  ? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  we 
makw  it  four  months.  That  would  take  care  of  much  of  the  seasonal 
lumpage,  and  still  give  the  emigrant  a chance  to  sell  his  cow. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Well,  I think  that  will  make  it  a 
little  better.  Of  course,  we  have  had  this  seasonal  lumpage,  but  after 
all  is  it  not  better  for  us  if  the  immigrant  comes  in  the  spring  or 
summer,  rather  than  in  the  middle  of  the  winter?  Here  is  a new 
family  in  a strange  country  seeking  adjustment,  and  it  is  much 
harder  for  him  and  his  family  to  adjust  themselves  in  the  winter, 
when  there  is  cold  weather;  it  is  much  easier  to  adjust  themselves  in 
the  summer  than  in  the  winter.  If  you  dump  a family  into  a city  in 
the  winter,  in  cold  weather,  it  is  harder  to  adjust  them  than  in* the 
summer. 

Senator  Copeland.  What  is  your  feeling  about  the  number  of 
months;  is  four  months  too  much? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  No;  I think  you  might  as  well 
make  it  a year.  What  is  the  difference  when  they  come  ? If  there 
isn’t  any  need  at  the  time,  the  steamship  companies  would  naturally 
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adjust  it  just  as  before,  although  it  was  larger  in  the  summer  than 
in  the  winter,  but  nothing  serious. 

Senator  Kino.  That  would  mean  that  a large  number  might  obtain 
their  vises  in  the  spring  or  summer  and  postpone  their  coming  until 
the  fall. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King.  Because  they  might  have  to  wait  to  get  ships. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Copeland.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  The  objection  comes  at  our  ports. 

Senator  Copeland.  Let  us  have  that  answered  right  now.  Why 
not  ask  Commissioner  Curran  about  that  now.  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Curran  about  that. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENRY  H.  CURRAN,  UNITED 

STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION  AT  ELLIS  ISLAND, 

N.  Y. 

Mr.  Curran.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  great  respect,  my 'experience 
at  Ellis  Island,  where  the  peak  of  the  load  was  during  a few  months 
of  the  12  months,  has  been  that  we  could  not  properly  inspect.  That 
was  since  the’ old  days,  before  we  had  the  inspection  we  have  now, 
where  the  inspection  was  a much  simpler  matter  than  it  is  to-day. 
Under  the  conditions  as  they  are  to-day,  if  you  have  the  peak  of  the 
load  20  per  cent  in  one  month,  we  can  not  properly  inspect.  The  force 
would  have  to  be  increased  greatly,  in  my  opinion,  to  bring  about 
a proper  inspection  of  the  immigrants,  with  the  result  that  in  the 
other  months  the  force  would  have  to  be  diverted  to  other  duties, 
as  it  is  now;  there  is  always  plenty  of  work  left  to  do.  But  you 
would  have  a thorough  inspection  in  only  a few  months.  We  are  do- 
ing that  now,  but  not  thoroughly,  when  the  peak  of  the  load  comes. 
If  you  let  the  immigrant  come  within  four  months  of  the  time  of 
receiving  his  certificate,  I am  prepared  to  go  along  with  the  four- 
month  proposition,  as  voiced  by  Senator  Reed.  But  with  anything 
further,  that  makes  infection  incomplete  and  inadequate. 

Senator  Cofeiand.  Major,  would  you  compromise  on  six  months? 

Mr.  Curran.  Well,  I am  afraid  I am  not  in  position  to  compro- 
mise, Senator.  I try  to  offer  suggestions,  in  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had  at  Ellis  Island.  But  if  I had  the  say,  I would 
say  not  more  than  four  months,  from  our  administrative  experience. 
The  traffic  must  be  directed,  as  well  as  the  country  protected  against 
the  character  of  immigrant,  and  I think  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  must  direct  it.  Experience  shows  that  we  must  have 
control  of  the  traffic,  as  a traffic  cop  has  in  New  York.  I see  no 
hardship  on  the  immigrant  to  conform  to  a proper  amount  of 
control. 

Senator  Copeland.  I am  trying  to  get  my  dear  old  father  and 
mother  to  come  down  to  see  me  from  Detroit,  and  they  think  they 
must,  have  more  than  two  months*  notice.  It  seems  to  me  that  four 
months’  notice  is  rather  short  for  an  immigrant  to  leave  his  home 
country. 

Mr.  Curran.  Senator,  the  immigrants  come  anyway,  most  of  them 
have  not  even  that  cow.  All  they  need  is  a steamship  ticket,  and  a 
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certificate,  and  they  are  on  the  way.  I know  about  the  brother  and 
sister  of  my  German  cook  at  home,  who  went  back  last  summer;  and 
she  found  conditions  very  bad,  and  she  sent  the  money  back  to  bring 
her  brother  and  sister  over,  and  it  took  them  about  20  minutes  to 
sell  out  the  farm  in  the  middle  of  Germany,  and  get  ready  to  come. 

Senator  Copeland.  Major,  but  it  might  be  that  six  months  might 
give  them  a chance  to  change  their  minds. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Some  would  not  come. 

Senator  King.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  satisfied  with  four  months. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  And  I am  satisfied  with  anything 
you  do. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Curran,  you  agree  with  the  first  proposition 
of  Mr.  Henning,  which  seems  to  be  indorsed  by  almost  everybody, 
that  instead  of  dividing  the  quota  into  sixths,  it  be  divided  into 
twelfths;  that  is,  to  have  one-twelfth  of  the  quota  arrive  every 
month  ? 

Mr.  Curran.  I thank  you  for  the  question,  Senator.  I was  other- 
wise minded,  but  by  Mr.  Henning’s  talk  this  morning  I am  con- 
vinced that  one-twelfth  is  right. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Every  month  alike. 

Mr.  Curran.  Every  month  alike,  one-twelfth  every  month  is 
right. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Curran,  do  not.  the  immigrants  desire  to 
arrive  in  warm  weather? 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes;  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  we  are  to  change  now  is  the  arrival 
of  the  immigrant  in  the  United  States  under  the  quota.  Now,  the 
quota  should  he  one-tw’elfth,  instead  of  one-sixth  each  month ; that 
seems  to  foe  universally  admitted.  But  that  is  not  sufficient.  You 
want  to  provide  additional  safeguards  at  the  port  of  arrival  through 
the  immigration  certificates  issued  by  the  consulates,  and  the  question 
now  is  as  to  the  time  that  those  certificates  should  run.  And  your 
general  opinion  upon  that  subject  is  that  they  should  not  run  over 
four  months,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Copeland.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  on  that,  let  us 
ask  Mr.  Husband  what  he  thinks  about  it,  and  we  will  have  that 
subject  cleared  up.  How  do  you  feel  about  it,  Mr.  Husband  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Husband,  as  to  the  length 
of  time  the  certificate  should  run  ? 

Mr.  W.  W.  Husband  (Commissioner  General  of  Immigration). 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  material  whether  it  is  four 
months  or  six  months  or  even  a year.  I think  any  situation  is  not 
likely  to  arise  in  Europe  that  would  make  the  immigrant  deal  in 
futures  to  any  great  extent,  so  that  he  would  get  a certificate  before 
he  intended  to  use  it.  Some  might. 

Senator  King.  You  mean,  as  soon  as  they  get  their  certificates, 
they  will  come  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  As  soon  as  they  get  their  certificates  they  will  come. 
Perhaps  four  months  is  a reasonable  time. 

Senator  Copeland.  If  yon  were  deciding  the  matter  yourself,  what 
would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I would  say  six  months. 
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The  Chairman.  I think  the  Johnson  bill  provides  six  months. 

Mr.  HusbAnp.  For  this  reason,  Senator  Copeland:  I have  seen 
cases  where  the  families  were  ready  to  come;  they  had  the  steamship 
ticket,  and  everything  prepared,  and  a child  might  be  taken  sick, 
which  would  delay  the  coming  of  the  whole  family  for  two  or  four 
or  six  months.  And  then  they  would  be  unable  to  come. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Or  separate  the  family  and  leave 
one  over  there,  and  the  rest  come. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes.  And  it  was  for  that  reason  I had  in  mind  a 
reasonable  length  of  life  for  the  certificate.  I would  not  object  to 
four  months,  and  maybe  six  months.  There  is  the  usual  seasonal 
fluctuation.  I went  over,  I think,  10  years  immigration  by  months 
to  see  how  great  that  fluctuation  was,  and  I believe  it  was  in  May, 
1907,  it  was  16  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  whole  year  came  in  May. 
That  was  the  highest. 

Senator  Copeland.  Well,  suppose  the  owner  of  the  certificate  de- 
cides he  is  not  going  to  use  it,  what  becomes  of  it  ? Can  it  be  issued 
to  somebody  else  then? 

Mr.  Husband.  No;  it  is  like  an  expired  Pullman  ticket.,  or  a theater 
ticket.  It  is  gone.  ' 

Senator  Copeland.  I know,  but  with  a Pullman  ticket,  if  you  tell 
the  agent  you  can  not  use  it,  you  can  have  it  redeemed. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  nontransferable. 

Mr.  Husband.  It  is  nontransferable. 

Senator  Copeland.  I know,  but  with  a Pullman  ticket,  if  you  tell 
the  consul? 

Mr.  Husband.  No,  sir. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  I do  not  think  it  should  be. 

Senator  King.  I am  satisfied  with  that.  It  is  nontransferable, 
and  an  expired  ticket. 

Senator  Copeland.  I understand  it  is  not  transferable  by  the  im- 
migrant. 

senator  King.  Suppose  he  dies.  Should  it  be  turned  back  to  the 
consular  office? 

Senator  Copeland.  I think  it  should  be. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  I had  those  things  in  mind  when  I 
said  there  is  10  per  cent  wastage. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  immigrants  send  their  tickets  back 
to  the  consul,  the  consul  could  not  issue  new  certificates? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  No;  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
proper  to  permit  it,  because  it  would  cause  trafficking  in  certificates. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  I did  not  understand  what  you 
said  about  trafficking  in  certificates. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  If  one  had  a certificate,  and  issued 
it  to  some  one  else,  or  sold  it  to  some  one  else.  It  is  like  trafficking  in 
homestead  entries,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Henning,  you  are  dealing  with  the  con- 
sular certificates  as  a means  for  having  an  orderly  arrival  in  New 
York.  Let  me  ask  you,  how  far  do  you  think  the  consular  certifi- 
cate could  dispense  with  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1917  as  to  se- 
lection at  the  port  of  arrival  ? As  you  know,  under  the  present  law 
the  selection  at  the  port  of  arrival  is  very  elaborate.  I mean,  the  ex- 
cluded classes  are  of  a very  large  number.  Stated  in  another  way, 
it  would  be  impossible,  if  the  present  law  were  enforced  at  the  port 
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of  arrival,  to  admit  any  immigrant  who  was  not  sound  in  mind  and 
body.  You  understand? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  consular  certificate,  which 
embodies  selection  at  the  source,  would  in  any  way  prevent  from 
coming  over  immigrants  who  could  not  pass  the  selective  test  at  Ellis 
Island? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  No;  I do  not  think  it  would  fail  to 
bring  people  who  can  not  qaulify ; there  would  be  those  who  could 
not  quality. 

The  Chairman.  What  then  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  consular 
certificate,  aside  from  regulating  the  orderly  number  of  arrivals? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Two  things:  First,  to  warn  those 
who  are  clearly  inadmissible  not  to  dispose  of  their  jobs  and  homes 
and  property  and  take  a long  journey  which  will  result  merely  in 
bringing  them  back  again,  which  meaps  hopelessness  and  despair  for 
the  average  family  which  has  that  experience;  to  reduce  that  to  as 
near  a minimum  as  possible.  It  will  not  be  absolute.  But  to  reduce  it. 

And,  second,  to  give  the  alien  the  opportunity  of  knowing  more 
definitely  and  fully  what  the  requirements  are  before  he  fully  em- 
barks on  his  journey. 

And  also  the  excess  quota  arrivals.  It  would  do  away  with  the 
excess  quota  arrivals,  because  the  certificates  would  be  issued  only 
within  the  numbers  provided  by  the  quota,  and  no  one  would  come 
without  a certificate.  I think  the  excess  quota  is  the  most  tragic 
of  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Henning,  is  it  not  true— I want  to  relieve  the 
impression  that  prevails  if  it  is  not  true — is  it  not  true  that  an  exag- 
gerated impression  prevails  as  to  the  number  of  deportations  under 
the  present  law? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  I turn  to  Commissioner  General  Husband’s  report, 
and  I find  that  out  of  694,000  there  were  deported  8,080  under  the 
operation  of  the  present  law,  the  past  year.  I find  that  at  Ellis 
Island  out  of  600,000,  only  1 per  cent — a trifle  more  than  1 per  cent, 
1.1 —were  rejected  for  all  reasons.  I want  to  show  that  the  impres- 
sion concerning  deportations  seems  to  be  exaggerated. 

I want  to  get  your  proposition.  Your  proposition  is  that  the  cer- 
tificate would  help  to  regulate  the  number  at  Ellis  Island;  and, 
further,  it  would  prevent  a number  from  coming  here  who  would  be 
rejected  ? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  there  are  thousands 
of  immigrants  camping  around  Warsaw,  and  other  points,  waiting 
and  waiting  aj  turn  for  a vise,  and  thousands  of  whom  never  get  it. 
Now,  my  thought  goes  not  only  to  those  rejected  at  the  emigrant  port, 
but  those  rejected  by  the  steamships  and  the  consuls  and  medical 
officers  of  steamships,  whose  tragedy  is  just  as  complete  as  those  who 
come  to  the  immigrant  port,  because  they  have  left  their  home  moor- 
ings, and  they  become  flotsam,  and  thousands  of  them  get  into  Ameri- 
can territory.  We  had  from  Cuba,  two  years  go,  nearly  2,000  that 
got  into  Cuba,  and  were  wanting  to  come  to  America,  and  were  there 
after  having  been  refused  vise.  And  we  have  a consular  report  that 
a steamship  company  was  organized  to  operate  a steamship  to  bring 
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from  Cuba  and  Vera  Cruz  those  who  could  not  get  to  America,  or 
who  were  rejected  for  many  reasons. 

Senator  Copeland.  Mr.  Henning  is  the  issuance  of  this  certificate 

Sto  act  in  such  a way  as  to  relieve  the  steamship  company  from 
ing  the  health  and  giving  the  careful  inspection  that  should  be 
given  to  the  immigrants  before  they  go  on  the  boat;  or  is  the 
steamship  company  going  to  assume  that  since  the  immigrant  pos- 
sesses the  certificate,  that  relieves  them  of  any  responsibility? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  The  law  is  not  changed;  they  are 
still  responsible  for  any  rejected  alien,  regardless  of  tne  certificate. 
The  steamship  companies  have  brought,  in  spite  of  the  penalties  they 
are  under,  a great  many  people  that  they  had  no  business  to  bring. 

Senator  King.  We  propose  here  to  make  the  penalty  very  much 
larger  than  the  present  penalty. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Copeiand.  What  I want  to  get  at  is  this:  Whether  the 
steamship  company  is  absolved  from  any  of  these  things? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Copeland.  But  that  will  be  the  first  excuse -.you  will  get: 
“ This  man  has  a consular  certificate.” 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Senator,  the  argument  is  just  as 
potent  to-day,  “ This  mail  had  a passport,  visaed,  aiid  we  supposed  he 
had  the  right  to  come.”  In  spite  of  what  the  truth  is,  if  he  is  found 
inadmissible  he  believes  that  the  vise  was  the  open  sesame  for  his 
admission.  And  lawyers  and  Members  of  Congress,  and  all  sorts  of 
good  people  come  to  our  office  and  argue,  and  say : “ Why  did  you 
vise  this  man's  passport  and  then  not  admit  him  when  he  comes  here? 
The  $10  for  a vise  represents  a fortune  in  Europe.  Why  have  you 
done  this?”  And  the  immigration  certificate  may  be  a substitute 
for  the  vise. 

Senator  Copeland.  Now,  how  much  of  an  examination  do  you  ex- 
pect the  immigrant  is  to  have  in  the  cons  liar  office  before  he  gets, 
this  certificate?  Do  you  understand  a representative  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  going  to  look  that  man  over? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Well,  Senator,  that  will  have  to  be 
a matter  of  experience  as  we  go  along.  We  will  be  pioneering,  I 
admit. 

Senator  Copeiand.  You  will  find  a great  difference  in  consuls. 
Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Copeland!  There  are  some  offices  where  their  vise  is  good. 
Senator  King  and  I are  liable  to  brag  about  Warsaw,  and  the  work 
of  Mr.  Keen.  If  that  sort  of  inspection  were  given  the  applicant 
for  a certificate  in  every  consular  office,  Major  Curran's  work  will 
be  much  less  here. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Copeland.  Because  you  will  have  a cleaner,  better  immi- 
grant to  deal  with. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Henning,  coming  practically  to  this  cer- 
tificate now,  the  Johnson  bill  provides  by  statute  that  a petition 
shall  be  llied  by  the  immigrant,  a petition  which  he  must  sign  and 
swear  to,  somewhat  in  detail.  The  certificate  recites  certain  facts; 
not  so  much  in  detail.  Another  bill,  proposed  by  Secretary  Davis, 
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would  leave  the  regulation  of  the  form  of  the  petition  which  the  im- 
migrant should  present  to  get  his  certificate  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, or  the  State  Department  in  combination  with  the  Labor  De- 
parment. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  possible  international  relations — 
assuming  that  you  might  get  into  the  diplomatic  field  under  the 
Johnson  statutory  provision — is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  to  adopt  the  Johnson  bill,  which  sets  forth  in  the  statutory 
form  the  petition  and  all  the  details,  or  do  you  believe  it  would  be 
better,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  selection  at  the  source  is  a some- 
what delicate  question,  to  leave  the  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Department  of  State  as  to  the  form  of  petition  which  the  immi- 
grant shall  present  before  he  gets  his  certificate  ? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Well.  I will  answer  that  this  way: 
I think  it  is  always  a mistake  to  legislate  too  much  in  detail  from 
administrative  functions  of  a law.  Law  enforcement  and  law  eva- 
sion represents  more  or  less  of  an  equation  always.  As  the  methods 
become  more  refined,  the  methods  of  enforcement  are  improved.  And 
no  matter  what  safeguard  you  throw  about  it  some  trick  is  always 
devised  that  more  or  less  gets  around  it;  and  if  your  machinery  is 
frozen  by  legislative  enactment,  you  have  no  means  of  meeting  it  by 
new  methods. 

Senator  Copeland.  Mr.  Henning,  does  it  not  also  work  this  way : 
That  if  you  leave  too  much  to  the  voluntary  action  of  your  adminis- 
trative officials,  that  influences  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  make  it 
hard  for  one  and  easy  for  another  ? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Well,  the  regulations  would  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  It 
would  not  be  left  to  the  individual  immigration  officer.  But  the 
regulations  made  by  a Cabinet  officer  within  the  statute  have  the 
force  of  law. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Henning,  let  me  ask  you 
whether  in  the  following  questions  you  discover  anything  that  would 
be  a hardship  on  any  one  coming  from  a foreign  government:  The 
immigrant  snail  state  in  his  petition  his  full  and  true  name;  age, 
sex,  and  race;  the  birthday  and  birth  place;  places  of  residence  for 
five  years  preceding  his  application ; whether  married  or  single,  and 
the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  wife  or  husband  and  minor 
children,  if  any;  calling  or  occupation;  personal  description,  includ- 
ing height,  complexion,  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  and  other  marks  of 
description ; ability  to  speak,  read,  and  write ; names  and  addresses 
of  parents,  and  if  neither  parent  is  living,  then  the  name  and  address 
of  his  nearest  relative  in  the  country  from  which  he  comes;  port, 
of  entry  into  the  United  States;  final  destination,  if  any,  beyond  the 
port  of  entry ; whether  he  lias  a ticket  through  to  such  final  destina- 
tion; whether  going  to  join  a relative  or  friend,  and,  if  so,  what 
relative  or  friend,  and  his  name  and  complete  address:  the  purpose 
for  which  he  is  going  to  the  United  States:  the  length  of  time  he 
intends  to  remain  in  the  United  States;  whether  or  hot  ho  intends 
to  abide  in  the  United  States  permanently;  whether  he  was  ever 
in  a prison  or  almshouse;  whether  he  or  either  of  his  parents  were 
ever  in  an  insane  asylum. 
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Those  are  the  requirements  that  the  Johnson  act  requires  to  bo 
in  the  application. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Iieed,  has  the  Johnson  act  been  amended 
striking  out  the  provision  that  the  immigrant  should  come  under 
governmental  report  < 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Then  it  goes  on,  if  he  claims  to  be 
a nonquota  immigrant,  the  facts  on  which  he  bases  his  claim,  and 
such  additional  information  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  specify; 
and  1 would  broaden  that  by  giving  the  same  power  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Assistant  Secretary  Hexxino.  Yes;  I think  that  is  all  right.  I 
see  no  objection  to  that. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  And  then  it  goes  on  that  the 
immigrant  shall  furnish  to  the  consular  officer,  with  his  application, 
copies  of  his  **  dossier,*’  and  prison  and  military  record,  if  any,  a 
certified  copy  of  his  birth  certificate  if  required  by  the  country  of 
his  birth,  and  copies  of  all  available  public  records  concerning  him 
kept  by  the  Government  to  which  he  owes  allegiance.  I would 
have  that  to  read,  “ his  birth  certificate,  if  available,”  because  it  is 
a practical  difficulty  in  many  cases  to  obtain  one  in  his  government. 
Those  documents  are  to  be  attached  to  the  application  and  become 
a part  thereof.  Then  he  shall  further  state  whether  he  is  a member 
of  each  of  the  excluded  classes  under  the  present  immigration  law. 
Does  it  strike  you  that  those  requirements  are  unwise? 

Assistant  {Secretary  Henning.  Oh,  no;  I think  those  are  all  right. 

{Senator  Kino.  Senator  Reed,  does  not  that  require  a statement 
from  the  applicant  as  to  his  physical  condition  and  his  freedom 
from  contagious  or  infectious  disease '( 

Senator  Reei»  of  Pennsylvania.  That  would  be  required,  because 
those  are  among  the  excluded  classes  specified  in  the  act  of  1917. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Here  is  my  point.  When  you 
enumerate  in  the  statute  the  questions  that  must  be  asked,  you  pro- 
vide, by  inference,  that  other  questions  may  not  be  asked. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  But  the  bill  as  drafted  says,  “ Such 
additional  information  as  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  by  regulation  prescribe.” 

Senator  Copeland.  Why  not  include  in  this  list  the  presentation 
of  a health  certificate? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  I think  it  should  be  stated. 

Senator  Copeland.'  1 will  answer  that  question  myself.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  this  individual  would  come  along  without  any  health  cer- 
tificate, and  he  would  say,  “ Let  your  doctor  examine  me.” 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  I think  the  health  certificate  would* 
be  the  first  requirement. 

Senator  Copeland.  The  point  I have  in  mind  is  this.  I think  it 
is  a shame  to  have  people  coming  over  here  with  trachoma  or  some 
other  ailment 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Ringworm  of  the  scalp. 

Senator  Copeland.  Yes.  Now,  if  the  certificate  issued  included 
a health  certificate  showing  the  absence  of  these  things,  much  of  the 
work  at  Ellis  Island  would  be  done  away  with. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  I think  there  should  be  a medical 
examination  as  a part  of  the  examination. 
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Senator  Copeland.  Is  there  any  objection  that  you  know  of  ? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  No,  I think  not. 

Senator  King.  Senator  Copeland,  do  you  mean  a health  certificate 
from  the  health  officer  of  the  country  from  which  he  comes? 

Senator  Copeland.  I do  not  think  I would  say  from  whom. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  A health  statement 

Senator  Copeland  (continuing.)  Because  that  could  be  checked 
up  by  the  physician  at  the  consular  office. 

Senator  Wills.  I want  to  pursue  a little  further  the  inquiry  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  there  would 
be  any  diplomatic  difficulty  about  this  particular  suggestion  here: 
“ Copies  of  all  available  data  and  decrees  concerning  Mm  kept  by  the 
government  to  which  he  owes  allegiance”?  Are  you  not  getting 
onto  thin  ice  there? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Of  course  that  is  a question.  I see 
nothing  now — — 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Henning,  a. prominent  Russian,  who  was 
ojpposed  to  the  Soviet  Government,  and  was  a resident  of  Constan- 
tinople, I think,  before  he  came  over  here,  mentioned  the  fact  that 
there  were  hundreds  of  Russians  who  now  had  left  Russia  and  did 
not  dare  to  go  back,  the  better  class  of  Russians,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  that  class  to  fulfill  that  requirement  as  to  the  gov- 
ernmental record. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes;  that  is  what  I mean  when  I 
say  that  it  could  be  required  by  regulation  from  those  who  can  fur- 
nish it,  and  yet  make  it  possible  to  issue  certificates  to  those  who  can 
satisfy  the  consul  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  furnish  certificates. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  This  act  as  it  stands  requires  those 
things  to  be  furnished  only  if  they  are  available. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  And  if  it  appears  that  the  gentle- 
man will  be  executed  if  he  attempts  to  secure  them,  I should  say 
they  were  not  reasonably  available. 

The  Chairman.  My  objection  to  this  proposition  is  that  if  you 
make  this  petition  too  elaborate  it  will  repel  the  self-respecting  immi- 
grants of  the  classes  you  exclude.  The  law  should  be  simple.  Can 
you  not  accomplish  all  you  want  under  the  immigration  certificate 
by  having  simple  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Department  of  State 
so  as  to  guard  against  that? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  I agree  with  you  perfectly,  Sena- 
tor, that  the  law  should  be  simple,  with  the  power  to  cover,  by  regu- 
lation, unexpected  situations. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  there  are  people  in  this  country — and 
I appreciate  their  position— that  are  in  favor  of  absolute  restriction. 
That  is  the  popular  feeling.  Now,  are  we  not  in  danger  of  over- 
loading this  bill  with  such  restrictions  in  the  way  of  requirements 
as  to  the  petition  that  an  immigrant  must  sign  to  the  extent  that 
we  will  check  all  good  immigration  ? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  It  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to 
answer  that  question,  Senator,  whether  it  would  check  good  immi- 
gration or  bad  immigration.  There  are  a lot  of  people  in  America 
to-day,  aliens,  who  have  lived  here  many  years,  who  have  never 
applied  for  naturalization  because  of  the  fear  of  disclosing  the 
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truth  about  themselves,  and  there  would  be  a lot  of  immigrants  who 
would  never  start  if  they  had  to  meet  certain  tests.  You  see,  it 
works  both  ways. 

The  Chairman,  You  have  stated  your  general  ideas.  Of  course 
you  are  an  officer  of  the  Government,  and  you  might  labor  under 
some  embarrassment,  but  as  an  abstract  proposition  you  would  rather 
leave  the  regulations  to  the  Department  of  State,  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  Department  of  Labor,  than  to  have  them  formu- 
lated in  a statute? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir.  You  understand,  Senator, 
that  as  administrative  officers  we  do  not  wish  even  to  suggest 
policies.  That  is  a matter  for  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Henmng,  you  have  stated  in  regard 
to  the  quota,  you  have  stated  in  regard  to  immigration  certificates 
and  selection  at  the  source.  Now,  at  the  beginning  of  your  testi- 
mony, as  I understood  you,  you  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  should 
not  be  too  many  exceptions  in  the  law  relating  to  nonquota  immi- 
grants? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  now  fixed  the  numerical  quota,  we  have 
fixed  selection,  and  we  have  fixed  the  number  who  shall  be  selected, 
I will  assume,  by  some  form  of  quota.  Then  we  come  to  the  ex- 
cepted classes,  what  we  call  nonquota.  Mr.  Husband,  and  I did 
not  know  but  Mr.  Curran,  to  some  extent,  thought  that  those  classes 
were  too  liberal ; that  there  were  too  many  exceptions*  in  other  words. 
Have  you  anything  to  say  upon  nonquota  classes? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  Mr.  Henning  gets  away 
from  the  other  question  I want  to  ask  him  about  the  matter  of  the 
health  certificate.  Of  course  there  are  unscrupulous  doctors  in 
Europe  just  as  there  are  in  our  country,  who  will  issue  a health  certifi- 
cate for  50  cents  or  a dollar.  What  would  a health  certificate  be  worth 
when  it  is  given  just  by  any  physician  whatever?  Would  it  be  worth 
the  paper  it  was  written  on  ? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  This  would  be  my  answer,  Senator, 
that  it  would  be  a guide  to  the  honest  alien. 

Senator  Harpis.  Why  could  we  not  require  that  our  consul  should 
designate  or  select  the  physicians  who  shall  make  the  examination, 
or  that  our  mai  shall  do  it? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  I should  say  off  hand  that  that  is 
reverting  too  much  to  the  European  examination. 

Senator  Copeland.  Senator  Harris,  let  me  answer  your  question, 
since  I had  the  same  thought  in  mind  and  I talked  with  Mr.  Husband 
about  it.  He  pointed  out  to  me  this,  that  if  we  were  to  require  that 
health  certificate  the  steamship  company  would  feel  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  making  sure  that  the  immigrant  is  healthy.  As  it 
is  now  the  immigration  authorities  require  the  steamship  company  to 
make  sure  that  the  immigrant  is  free  from  trachoma  or  some  other 
contagious  disease  or  physical  condition  on  account  of  which  his  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  is  prohibited,  and  if  the  company  fails 
to  make  that  examination  then  the  company  must  take  that  immi- 
grant back  again.  If  I understand  Mr.  Husband,  he  felt  it  would  be 
a mistake  to  have  that  certificate  issued  and  place  dependency  upon 
it,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  relieve  the  steamship  company. 
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Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  I do  not  think  we  should  waive  any- 
thing we  require  now.  But  merely  to  serve  the  honest  applicant  for 
an  immigration  certificate,  let  him  be  examined  in  any  way  that  he 
may  see  fit,  to  assure  himself.  Of  course  if  he  is  dishonest  he  will 
want  to  get  by  in  spite  of  any  regulation. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Does  not  that  bring  us  back  to 
the  originnal  situation?  It  is  perfectly  competent  for  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  require  in  the  application  a statement  from  the  immi- 
grant as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  trachoma  and  to  ask  him  whether 
he  has  recently  been  examined  by  a doctor  to  make  sure  of  it? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  That  puts  it  right  up  to  him.  And  it  is  also  up 
to  the  steamship  company,  and  if  after  plain  notice  to  him  and 
plain  warning  to  the  steamship  company’  they  bring  him  over  and 
ne  proves  at  Ellis  Island  to  have  trachoma,  why,  neither  of  them 
has  anybody  to  blame  but  themselves. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  That  is  true,  of  course. 

Senator  Copeland,  If  I had  my  way  I.  would  have  all  these  ex- 
aminations made  on  the  other  side  by  our  people,  but  I understand 
there  are  diplomatic  objections  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  we  are 
seeking  now  to  find  a way  to  protect  our  country  without  involving 
these  diplomatic  rights. 

Senator  Harris.  You  said  just  now,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  we  should 
not  waive  any  of  our  requirements  as  to  the  steamship  companies, 
and  that  we  would  not  under  this  provision  make  any  requirement 
as  to  certificates  that  would  relieve  the  steamship  company  under 
the  law? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  That  is  true.  We  would  have  no 
difficulty  with  the  honest  alien;  the  difficulties,  of  course,  always 
come  with  those  who  want  to  get  in  willy-nilly. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I answer  your  question? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the 
non-quota  classes? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir.  My  observation  lias- 
taught  me.  Senators,  that  where  you  have  a restrictive  law.  a limita- 
tion law,  every  exception  is  a mistake.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  trying  to  enforce  the  law  is  in  the  effort  to  keep  people  from 
cheating,  in  the  temptation  to  lie. and  perjure  and  falsification  in  the 
effort  to  be  counted  in. 

I know  of  no  reason  why  there  should  be  more  than  two  kinds  of 
aliens  entering  the  United  States:  One  kind,  that  comes  for  perma- 
nent purposes,  who  is. an  immigrant  and  who  should  lie  counted; 
second,  aliens  who  have  been  travelers  in  all  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion : the  merchant,  the  student,  the  traveler,  who  come  for  temporary 
purposes.  They  should  not  be  counted.  I know  of  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  exceptions  under  the  quota.  If  the  quota 
figures  are  not  large  enough,  then  make  your  quota  figures  higher. 

"The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  would  except  people  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  ? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  I say,  those  are  the  people  who 
travel ; they  are  people  who  come  for  temporary  purposes,  not  for 
permanent  residence,  people  who  come  for  purposes  other  than  up- 
rooting their  old  anchorage  and  planting  it  anew. 
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The  Chairman.  Coming  specifically  to  the  provisions  in  the 
Johnson  bill,  or  in  the  Watson  bill,  what  desses  of  those  that  are 
excepted  or  exempted  would  you  eliminate?  Would  you  omit 
students? 

Assistant  Secretary  Hennino.  They  are  coming  for  temporary 
purposes.  Surely,  I would  omit  them  from  the  quota — anyone  who 
co  res  for  a purpose  other  than  permanent  residence.  Anyone  who  is 
uj>  immigrant  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  counted  in  the  quota. 

Senator  Willis.  Whether  or  not  he  is  somebody’s  father  or  mother, 
ov  anything  of  that  sort? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Willis.  You  would  have  none  of  that? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning,  Yes,  sir.  I would  give  them  a pref- 
erence, if  I could,  in  the  way  of  issuing  certificates  on  the  other  side. 
But  that  is  where  your  trouble  comes.  1 would  make  no  exception 
as  to  country.  There  is  no  sense  locking  the  front  door  and  keeping 
(lie  back  door  open.  All  the  crookedness,  chicanery,  and  fraud 
that  is  practiced  conies  from  those  exceptions. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  admit,  on  grounds  of  humanity,  the 
relatives  of  the  alien,  such  as  the  wife  or  husband  ? \ 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  That  is  a question  of  policy,  Sen- 
ator, In  connection  with  the  question  of  humanity,  there  is  not  in 
the  present  quota  law  any  exception  for  anyone  coming  as  a refugee, 
either  religious  or  political.  Of  course,  tliat  is  a broad  question  of 
policy,  and  that  belongs  to  Congress.  But  I would  have  the  wife 
come  in  as  a quota  immigrant,  and  I would  shut  off  someone  else 
from  coming  in  order  to  give  her  a chance  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  selection  ? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes.  I would  give  preference  in 
issuing  certificates  to  the  relatives  that  should  come.  There  is  a lot 
of  fraud  practiced  under  the  claim  of  relationship  that  does  not 
exist. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  You  have  fixed  your 
quota  rigidly,  with  selection  at  the  source  and  selection  at  the  port  of 
entry.  Now',  you  want  to  guard  against  exceptions? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  under  the  Watson  hill  there  is  another  kind 
of  certificate  that  is  issued,  called  a special  certificate? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  special  certificate  involves  the  proposition 
that  we  should  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  power  to  issue 
a special  certificate  under  certain  regulations,  on  petition  of  a citizen, 
etc.,  covering  three  or  four  distinct  classes? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Only  two,  as  I recall  it,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  even  two,  as'he  has  modified  it,  covering  the 
relatives  of  an  immigrant. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  The  relatives  of  an  American 
citizen. 

The  Chairman.  And  secondly — and  this  is  most  important,  meet- 
ing economic  conditions — covering  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  and 
as  the  act  was  originally  framed,  covering  seasonal  labor  from 
Mexico  and  from  Canada. 

Now,  having  fixed  your  rigid  quota  law,  with  only  those  two  ex- 
ceptions that  you  mentioned,  you  have  not  met  the  proposition  of 
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humanity  in  exceptional  cases.  Would  you  lodge  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  some  power  and  make  the  law  elastic,  m a way,  with  regard 
to  relatives  andt  with  regard  to  labor? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Senator,  the  labor  factor  is,  of 
course,  bringing  into  the  immigration  law 

The  Chairman.  I am  asking  you  whether  you  would  make  the 
law  flexible,  on  grounds  of  economy  and  on  grounds  of  labor  neces- 
sity, by  lodging  the  power  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  admit  certain 
other  classes? 

Senator  Copeland.  And  on  grounds  of  humanity. 

The  Chairman.  On  grounds  of  humanity  and  on  grounds  of 
economic  necessity. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  On  grounds  of  humanity,  Senator, 
I do  not  think  I would  want  to  answer  the  question,  because  as  I 
have  said  before,  it  is  a broad  question  of  policy. 

Senator  Copeland.  Your  experience,  however,  Mr.  Henning,  must 
have  taught  you  whether  it  is  desirable  to  have  such  power  lodged  in 
some  hands.  For  instance,  we  have  heard  so  much  about  that  little 
boy  from  Smyrna  who  came  over  here.  Under  this  interpretation 
of  the  law  he  might  have  to  be  sent  back.  Somebody,  it  seems  to  me, 
ought  to  have  that  power  to  exercise  judgment  in  case  of  necessity. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  If  Congress  thinks  some  one  should 
have  discretion,  on  grounds  of  humanity,  I think  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  under  the  present  law,  is  the  man  to  exercise  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  in  the  original  quota  law  provision  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  have  power,  upon  grounds  of  hu- 
manity, to  make  exceptions.  That  was  stricken  out  in  the  Senate 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Both  Houses,  I think,  voted  against 
it. 

The  Chairman.  My  firm  conviction  is  that  you  must  have  some 
power,  on  grounds  of  humanity,  to  make  some  exceptions  to  this 
rigid,  iron-clad  rule,  but  I would  make  it  an  administrative  power. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes;  I think  that  if  Congress  be- 
lieves in  that  policy,  then  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  the  ,man  to 
exercise  it. 

Senator  Harris.  Would  you  not  want  to  limit  that,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  objection  in  the  Senate  was  that  if  that 
power  were  lodged  in  the  Secretary  he  might  abuse  it.  The  answer 
to  that  is  that  we  lodge  enormous  powers  in  the  President  and  in 
the  heads  of  departments.  Sometimes  they  abuse  that  power,  but, 
as  you  know,  that  happens  very  rarely.  This  idea  that  you  can  not 
trust  an  administrative,  officer  to  obey  the  law  is,  to  my  mind,  quite 
unfounded,  because  the  whole  executive  establishment  is  based  upon 
the  broad  proposition  of  the  delegation  of  powers. 

Senator  Copeland.  Is  it  not  like  the  executive  clemency  that  a 
governor  may  exercise? 

The  Chairman.  Yes, 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  some- 
body should  have  that  power. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  these  cases  of  tragedy,  and  the  very  men 
who  want  a total  suspension  of  immigration  will  come  to  me  and 
tell  me,  “ My  God  I you  have  got  to  let  this  girl,  or  this  boy,  come  in. 
You  have  got  to  do  it.  She  is  stranded.” 
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In  the  practical  administration  of  the  law  you  must  have  some 
flexibility,  some  power  to  admit  certain  classes  upon  the  ground  of 
humanity.  You  are  bound  to  have  these  instances  of  hardship  and 
suffering,  and  unless  you  provide  for  them  you  bring  the  whole 
matter  or  the  regulation  or  immigration  into  disrepute.  What  is 
the  cause  of  the  intense  feeling  now  against  this  ironclad  restriction  ? 
It  is  largely  caused  by  what  takes  place  at  Ellis  Island,  and  it  is 

Serfectly  curable.  So  there  is  every  reason  why  there  should  be  some 
exibility  and  elasticity  with  regard  to  this  ironclad  rule. 

You  may  extend  that  power  or  discretion  to  cases  involving  ques- 
tions of  humanity,  and  then  you  come  to  these  other  questions.  Are 
you  going  to  admit  seasonal  labor  from  Mexico!  Are  you  going  to 
admit  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  under  certain  conditions!  That 
is  a matter  of  satisfying  the  economic  demands  of  the  country. 

Senator  Harris.  If  you  leave  it  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor — and  I 
have  the  very  highest  regard  for  the  present  Secretary;  I think  he 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient  men  in  the  Government  service — would 
it  not  be  better  to  deduct  from  the  quota  the  number  that  he  would 
let  in? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a very  pertinent  suggestion. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  I would  count  against  the  quota 
everyone  who  comes  to  stay. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know  but  what  that  may  be  a valuable 
suggestion — to  deduct  from  the  quota  those  who  are  admitted  on 
grounds  of  humanity. 

Senator  Willis,  if  the  chairman  has  finished  I want  to  pursue 
a little  further  the  inquiry  suggested  by  the  chairman’s  question. 

It  is  provided  here  by  Senator  Watson’s  bill: 

That  labor  of  a like  kind  unemployed  can  not  lie  found  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  a strike  or  lockout  does  not  exist  or  Impend  In  a particular  Industry. 

Mr.  Helming,  do  you  believe  it  is  the  proper  think  to  vest  in  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  such  authority  as  that? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  We  have  it  now,  Senator. 

Senator  Willis.  You  do  have  it  now  ? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Oh,  yes.  The  law  has  for  years 
provided  for  the  bringing  in  of  certain  skilled  labor  under  contract. 
It  is  a modification  of  the  contract  labor  law,  Senator,  which  pro- 
hibits the  coming  here  of  any  alien  under  contract  of  employment. 
It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  permit  the  coming 
under  contract  of  skilled  labor,  upon  a showing  that  skilled  labor 
of  a like  kind  and  unemployed  can  not  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  those  applications  constantly. 

Senator  Willis.  I wonder  how  the  Secretary  in  practice  goes  at 
it  to  determine  that  labor  of  a particular  kind  can  not  be  found  in 
the  United  States? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  It  is  rather  an  elaborate  system, 
Senator.  We  have  a fund,  segregated  from  the  regular  appropria- 
tion of  our  department,  of  $100,000,  under  section  24  of  the  immi- 
gration law,  under  which  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  con- 
tract labor  law  we  may  employ  men  regardless  of  the  civil  service. 

For  example,  an  application  comes  from  an  industry.  They  say, 
“We  have  imported  a dozen  knitting  machines  of  a new  type. 
There  is  no  one  in  this  country  that  knows  how  to  operate  these 
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machines.  We  want  six  or  seven  men  from  Germany,  or  Great 
Britain,  or  Franck,  experts,  to  operate  these  machines  and  to  teach 
others.” 

We  refer  that  application  to  some  one  near  that  town,  to  look 
into  the  facts,  whether  it  is  a responsible  concern,  and  whether  it 
is  true  that  they  have  imported  these  machines  or  are  about  to 
import  them.  If  that  is  shown  to  be  true,  then  there  is  no  hesitancy 
about  permitting  them  to  bring  in  those  six  or  seven  men.  Usually 
they  name  the  men. 

About  two  years  ago  we  had  an  application  from  Indiana  with 
reference  to  some  process  in  pottery,  and  a dozen  men  were  brought 
over  here  especially  for  that  purpose. 

We  also  have  right  now  the  application  of  the  Slate  Mining  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  concerns  engaged  in  mining  slate  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  They  come  along  and  make  applica- 
tion, saying,  “ We  need  500  slate  miners.  The  slate-mining  industry 
was  slow  auing  the  war,  and  we  have  no  trained  apprentices.  The 
business  is  now  very  prosperous,  but  we  are  short  of  slate  miners. 
There  are  a great  many  in  Great  Britain,  in  Wales  particularly,  and 
we  want  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  500  of  them.” 

They  make  their  application  in  due  form,  and  we  refer  it  to  the 
contract  labor  men  in  the  particular  locality  where  the  industry  is. 
They  go  there  and  make  au  investigation,  and  they  use  their  best 
judgment  as  to  the  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  ask  for  this 
privilege.  They  usually  run  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  for 
slate  miners — blind  ads — and  see  what  the  response  is.  If  there  is 
no  response  and  if  it  is  not  a case  of  trying  to  break  a strike,  a walk- 
out, or  a lockout,  the  recommendation  is  made  that  they  be  permit- 
ted to  bring  them.  Then  they  go  to  Europe  and  get  the  men,  and 
usually  they  know  just  where  to  get  them,  because  they  have  corre- 
spondents on  the.  other  side  in  the  same  industry. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  deduct  those  from  the  quota? 

Assistant  Secretary  Hennino.  Yes,  sir;  those  are  now  counted  in 
the  quota.  We  can  not  grant  those  applications  when  ihe  quota  is 
exhausted. 

Her  itor  Willis.  Then  when  those  people  once  get  here  they  are 
here  permanently  ? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes,  apparently.  That  is  a rather 
unsettled  question  now,  and  we  often  have  debates  right  in  the  de- 
partment whether  those  people  are  here  for  permanent  purposes  or 
not.  A great  many  come  with  the  declaration  that  they  are  coining 
temporarily,  merely  to  help  out,  and  then  go  back,  but  most  of  them 
desire  to  stay. 

Senator  Willis.  I see  the  full  force  of  your  very  In.  id  statement 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  skilled  labor,  but  T am  mindful  ofr  the  argu- 
ments that  were  urged  here  last  year  when  we  were  having  hearings, 
by  very  many  gentlemen  who  were  demanding  some  sort  of  relaxa- 
tion so  far  as  unskilled  labor  was  concerned.  How  could  that  be 
worked  out  practically? 

Assistant  Secretary  IIennino.  I do  not  know,  unless  it  could  be 
on  the  same  lines  as  we  now  deal  with  skilled  labor.  It  is  a perplex- 
ing thing  in  my  mind,  and  T am  not  clear  just  how  it  could  be 
worked  out. 
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And  then,  of  course,  we  have  this  situation,  which  people  in  the 
interior  do  not  know,  that  in  the  northern  New  England  States,  and 
all  along  the  Mexican  border,  and  in  fact  anywhere  along  the  ex- 
terior land  borders  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  a common  prac- 
tice in  agriculture  and  in  industry  to  bring  in  seasonal  labor  with- 
out ever  saying  a word  to  anybody.  They  must  go  and  bring  them 
across.  The  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  lumbermen  have  been  ac- 
customed to  draw  heavily  from  Canada  for  seasonal  labor.  The 
farmers  down  on  the  Mexican  border,  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
southern  California,  and  Texas,  have  got  in  the  regular  habit  of 
having  the  Mexicans  come  across  for  seasonal  labor,  in  the  cotton 
fields,  and  so  on. 

Immediately  following  the  war,  I think  within  a week  or  two  after 
the  armistice  'was  signed,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  made  an  order 
granting  permission  to  bring  in  Mexican  labor  without  requiring  the 
literacy  test  or  the  head  tax,  under  contract,  to  work  for  the  ranchers 
and  farmers  and  sugar-beet  planters  and  cotton  raisers,  under  a bond 
for  their  return  to  Mexico.  There  was  no  real  authority  for  it  in  the 
law,  except  on  the  ground  of  war  emergency. 

Senator  Willis.  I think  we  had  an  instance  of  a large  number 
brought  in  in  that  way,  and  we  subsequently  enacted  legislation  here 
permitting  them  to  stay.  That  illustrates  the  embarrassment  which 
may  be  caused  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  There  might  be  a ques- 
tion of  wages  involved.  Perhaps  if  the  employer  offered  more  wages 
he  could  get  the  men.  I should  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  that  kind  of  law. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Here  is  another  point.  We  have 
been  accustomed,  as  far  as  I can  read  the  literature  of  immigration, 
to  regard  the  problem  of  immigration  as  a problem  of  wage  earners 
rather  than  as  a question  of  who  shall  be  the  citizens  of  this  country 
now,  to-morrow,  or  a century  from  now.  I think  there  is  a clear 
line  of  cleavage  between  the  purely  economic  question  of  how  to  get 
a sufficient  supply  of  wage  earners  and  the  question  of  who  shall  in- 
habit the  land  of  our  fathers. 

Senator  Copeland.  Mr.  Henning,  ifi  a farmer  a skilled  laborer? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  I say  he  is,  but  everybody  else  says 
he  is  not. 

Senator  Copeland.  I tried  to  pin  the  Secretary  down  on  that  the 
other  day,  but  he  dodged  it. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  I was  born  and  reared  on  a farm. 

Senator  Copeland.  The  most  skilled  laborer  in  the  world  is  the 
farmer.  He  is  electrician,  mechanic,  blacksmith,  veterinary  surgeon, 
horticulturist — he  is  everything. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  I think  he  certainly  is  a skilled 
laborer. 

Senator  Copeland.  But  when  I go  to  your  office  I always  get  the 
reply  that  he  is  not  a skilled  laborer. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  He  is  so  classified  for  purposes  of 
administration.  Mr.  Husband  is  Commissioner  General  of  Immigra- 
tion, and  those  letters  are  dictated  in  his  office.  We  sign  them,  hut 
we  do  not  express  our  personal  views. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Henning,  as  I understand  you,  you  now  have 
an  exception  to  your  ironclad  rule,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  skilled 
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labor.  That  is  in  the  present  law.  You  would  not  repeal  that 
provision,  would  you? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  I think  that  is  a wholesome  pro- 
vision of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  exception.  Now,  would  you  extend 
that  exception  to  unskilled  labor? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  That  is  a very  broad  question  of 
policy,  Senator.  I would  not  like  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  extend  that  exception  to  what  there 
is  such  a great  demand  for  now,  which  comes  up  every  year,  as  you 
know — the  seasonal  labor  from  Mexico  for  the  cotton  crop  and  the 
sugar  crop,  and  the  seasonal  labor  from  Canada  to  Maine  for  lum- 
bering, and  the  demands  for  harvesting  labor? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Yes ; there  is  a good  deal  in  custom, 
because  that  is  the  basis  of  the  common  law  after  all,  Senator.  The 
man  in  Main#  and  the  man  in  Texas  has  become  accustomed  to  get- 
ting his  seasonal  labor  supply  that  way.  The  man  in  Missouri  and 
the  man  in  Ohio  hasn’t  a chance ; he  doesn’t  get  it.  But  he  gets  along 

i'ust  as  well — not  as  well?  because  it  is  not  quite  as  flexible,  but  he  gets 
is  seasonal  labor.  Legislation  must,  of  course,  be  general.  I would 
see  no  objection  at  all,  if  it  were  feasible,  to  permitting  our  Canadian 
neighbors  to  come  in  when  we  need  help,  to  work  for  us  and  go  back 
again.  I would  see  no  particular  objection  as  to  the  class  of  seasonal 
labor  that  the  South  needs,  for  cotton  picking,  sugar-beet  harvesting, 
and  so  on,  where  we  can  not  supply  the  labor.  Seasonal  labor  is  one 
of  the  great  economic  problems  or  the  world. 

Assisting  Secretary  Henning.  The  problem  of  seasonal  labor  is  a 
difficult  problem. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  admit  seasonal  labor  under  the  present  law 
to  some  extent,  do  you  not? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  I should  not  call  it  seasonal.  Sen- 
ator. It  is  limited  to  skilled  labor. 

Senator  Harris.  Have  you  followed  up  the  seasonal  labor  that 
comes  over  here,  to  see  whether  they  go  back  ? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  The  Mexicans? 

Senator  Harris.  All  of  them. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Well,  the  Canadian  goes  back. 
There  is  no  trouble  about  the  Canadians. 

Senator  Harris.  How  about  the  Mexicans? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  In  years  gone  by  the  Mexican 
laborer  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  and  going,  but"  he  is  more  in- 
clined to  stay  now.  Under  the  present  requirement  they  come  as 
immigrants,  they  pay  their  head  tax.  and  we  are  enforcing  the  immi- 
gration law  with  respect  to  them  in  ail  its  phases.  As  a result, 
those  that  come  in  are  more  inclined  stay,  and  they  are  being 
brought  to  the  North.  We  have  complaints  every  once  in  a while 
wanting  us  to  stop  the  movement  of,  say,  1,000  Mexicans  that  just 
passed  through  Kansas  City — two  trainloads  of  Mexicans — that  they 
must  be  contract  labor,  that  somebody  must  have  gone  to  Mexico 
and  brought  them  in.  We  have  the  complaint  that  Mexican  labor  is 
supplanting  negro  labor  in  the  packing  house  districts  of  Chicago 
and  other  Western  cities.  We  have  complaints-— as  a typical  case — 
that  Mexican  labor  is  supplanting  other  labor  in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
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There  were  53,000  admitted  in  that  last  fiscal  year  as  immigrants 
from  Mexico,  and  they  stayed  here  instead  of  going  back. 

Senator  Watson.  There  were  10,000  came  into  one  county  of 
Indiana  last  year— Lake  County— and  I think  they  are  there  to  stay. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  Senator,  I was  speaking  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration  of  the  law  only.  The  simplicity  of 
administration  depends  upon  uniformity,  and  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
ministration is  increased  with  every  exception. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  say, 
Mr.  Henning? 

Assistant  Secretary  Henning.  I think  not,  unless  you  have  some 
further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Husband. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  W.  W.  HUSBAND,  COMMIS- 
SIONER GENERAL  OF  IMMIGRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Husband,  my  recollection  is  that  when  you 
suspended  the  other  day  you  were  discussing  quota  exceptions,  or  non- 
quota, and  the  simplification  of  the  law.  Just  continue  In  your  own 
way ,,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Husband.  I believe  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  nonquota  im- 
migrant class,  as  provided  for  in  the  substitute  bill  on  pages  5, 6,  and 
7.  I believe  X had  said  that  those  under  (a)  at  the  top  of  page  6,  the 
unmarried  child  under  18  years  of  age,  the  father  and  mother- 

Senator  Copeland.  You  said  you  were  willing  to  have  that  21  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I said  I would  see  no  objection  to  having  it  21. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Right  on  that  point,  Mr.  Husband, 
I want  to  put  this  question  to  you.  This  is  a situation  that  was  stimu- 
lated by  what  Mr.  Henning  has  just  told  us.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  abolish  entirely  this  class  of  so-called  nonquota  immigrants,  to  have 
just  two  classes,  immigrants  and  nonimmigrants,  and  have  all  immi- 
grants come  within  the  quota ; and  then  give  a preference  in  the  issu- 
ing of  these  visa  f certificates  to  immigrants  who  are  the  children  of 
citizens,  raising  the  age  to  21,  as  Senator  Copeland  suggests,  or  the 
father  or  mother,  husband  or  wife ; have  them  within  the  quota  law, 
but  give  them  the  first  shot  on  the  issuance  of  these  visa  certificates? 
Would  not  that  be  more  satisfactory  in  administration  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Perhaps  not  in  administration,  Senator,  unless  be- 
ginning with  this  particular  exception — which  I think  nearly  every- 
one would  agree  to — you  add  other  exceptions  to  it.  An  enticing 
lot  of  exceptions  have  been  proposed,  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
to  be  very  much  limited.  If  there  is  danger  of  too  many  exceptions, 
I should  say  abolish  the  exceptions. 

The  present  quota  law  provides  for  the  free  admission,  so  far  as 
the  quota  is  concerned,  of  the  children  of  the  United  States  citizen, 
provided  those  children  are  under  18  years  of  age.  When  the  quota 
law  was  enacted  the  wife  of  a foreign  citizen  was  a citizen,  and  was 
perfectly  admissible.  The  Cable  law  intervened,  and  now  she  is 
an  alien,  for  quota  law  purposes  and  every  other  purpose. 

This  exception  has  appealed  to  me  as  largely  in  the  nature  of  a 
tribute  to  the  foreign-born  man  who  has  become  a citizen,  that  one 
to  be  construed  together,  that  the  quota  law  is  not  a substitute  for 
was  the  right  to  bring  in  his  wife  and  children  and  his  elderly 
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father  and  mother.  It  would  not  complicate  the  law  in  an  admini- 
strative way,  in  my  opinion ; it  would  rather  simplify  it. 

Senator  Harris.  As  I understand  it,  Senator  Reed’s  idea  is  that 
instead  of  having  so  many  exceptions  in  the  law  we  should  give  a 
preference  to  certain  people — — 

Mr.  Husband.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  And  deduct  their  number  from  the  quota  ? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Husband.  I a^ree  with  that  in  principle,  as  the  proper  thing 
from  an  administrative  viewpoint. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Do  pou  mean  we  would  only  have 
one  kind  of  visa  certificate,  no  nonquota  certificates,  but  that  having 
established  the  right  to  the  preference  these  people  could  come  in 
at  any  moment? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Do  you  mean  we  would  only  have 
zenship  here  of  their  relative.  That  would  be  just  as  much  a tribute 
to  the  naturalized  alien  as  would  be  creating  a special  class.  That 
would  abolish  all  these  other  exceptions. 

Senator  King.  Senator  Reed,  it  you  will  pardon  the  interruption, 
I understood  that  Major  Curran  had  some  very  important  matter 
to  present  to-day.  Mr.  Husband  is  here  with  us  all  the  time,  and  it 
is  getting  very  near  12  o’clock,  and  I wondered  if  we  could  not  hear 
Major  Curran  on  that? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is  a good  suggestion. 

Senator  King.  His  statement,  I understand,  may  compel  a modi- 
fication of  our  views. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Major  Curran  has  written  to  me 
that  there  have  been  some  recent  decisions  that  change  the  effect 
of  the  whole  quota  law. 

STATEMENT  OP  MR.  HENRY  H.  CURRAN— Resumed. 

Mr.  Curran.  The  Federal  courts  have  within  the  last  two  years 
handed  down  some  four  or  five  decisions,  one  of  which  has  been 
rendered  within  the  last  two  or  three  days  and  which  bears  directly 
on  the  subject  you  have  just  been  discussing,  to  wit,  the  subject  of 
exemptions. 

Senator  Copeland.  What  is  that  decision?  «' 

Mr.  Curran.  This  is  a decision  by  Judge  Winslow  in  the  District 
Court  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York.  > 

In  a nutshell,  the  trend  of  the  decision  is  this:  The  first  decision, 
known  as  th.e  Gottlieb  decision,  admitted  as  exempt  from  the  quota 
law  the  wife  and  children  under  16  years  of  age  of  a rabbi,  because 
the  rabbi  was  himself  exempt  from  the  quota  law.  The  quota  law 
did  not,  however,  provide  that  his  exemption  should  be  shared  by  his 
wife  and  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exemption  in  the  buried 
zone  provision  of  the  general  law  does  provide  that  the  exemption  is 
shared  by  the  wife  and  children,  under  16  years  of  age,  of  the  alien 
who  is  himself  exempt — a teacher,  a student,  a minister,  a merchant, 
if  you  please,  and  other  classes. 

The  court  in  the  Gottlieb  decision,  said  that  the  two  statutes  are 
to  be  construed  together,  that  the  quota  law  is  not  a substitute  for 
the  general  law  of  1917  but  is  in  addition  to  it.  And  although  we  all 
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think  that  is  bad  law,  nevertheless  that  is  the  law  today  because  the 
court  so  held. 

That  was  the  first  step.  There  were  added  to  the  exemptions 
under  the  quota  the  wives,  and  children  under  16  years  of  age, 
of  exempt  husbands  and  fathers. 

The  second  step  was  to  admit  the  wife  of  an  alien,  an  Armenian 
named  Markarian,  returning  from  a temporary  visit  abroad.  Under 
the  quota  law  those  returning  from  a temporary  visit  abroad  are 
exempt,  and  so,  following  the  Gottlieb  decision,  the  wife  and  children 
| of  the  returning  visitor  are  also  exempt.  \ 

Following  that,  we  have  a student,  actually  exempted  under  the 
quota  law,  coming  here  permanently,  not  as  a visitor  and  not  as  a 
visiting  student.  The  student  is  now  exempted.  He  is  exempted 
under  the  general  law,  and  that  exemption  is  transplanted  into 
the  quota  law. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  ground  of  the  decision  exempting 
a student  absolutely? 

Mr.  Curran.  I have  the  decisions  here,  Senator,  and  will  leave 
them  with  you  if  you  wish  them.  The  ground  of  that  decision  was, 
broadly  speaking,  that  anyone  who  is  exempt  under  the  barred  zone 
provision  of  the  law  of  1917  is  also  exempt  under  the  quota  law  of 
1921,  because  the  two  statutes  are  pari  passu  and  are  to  be  construed 
together,  and  they  are  one  and  the  same.  That  has  added  to  the 
number  of  classes  exempt  from  the  quota  law. 

Senator  King.  Did  they  get  into  the  courts  by  habeas  corpus? 

Major  Curran.  By  habeas  corpus;  yes,  sir.  The  last  case  de- 
cided by  Judge  Winslow  was  the  case  of  a teacher.  He  held  a nun 
to  be  a teacher.  Irrespective  of  whether  the  immigrant  is  a nun  or 
any  other  person.  Judge  Winslow  has  held  that  a teacher  of  any 
kind  is  exempt.  That  does  not  mean  merely  a college  professor,  who 
is  exempt  under  the  quota  law.  It  means  all  teachers. 

So  here  is  what  we  are  confronted  with  to-day — and  I can  give 
you  an  illustration  in  terms  of  aliens  admitted  in  the  last  two  or 
three  days.  In  addition  to  exemptions  from  the  quota  law,  in  terms, 
there  are  also  now  exempted  wives  and  children  of  all  those  classes 
and  also  students  and  teachers.  The  next  person  who  is  going  to 
be  exempted  is  the  merchant. 

Senator  Harrison.  Has  there  been  any  appeal  taken  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  a higher  court  in  those  proceedings  ? 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes,  Senator;  the  Government  has  appealed  the 
original  controlling  decision  in  the  Gottlieb  case,  and  I understand 
it  is  about  to  be  argued  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
But  in  advance  of  a possible  overruling  decision  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  thousands  of  alien  men,  Italians,  in  this  country 
have  gone  back  to  Italy  and  are  bringing  their  wives  and  children 
back  here,  and  they  must  be  admitted  because  the  man  is  returning 
from  a temporary  visit  abroad,  and  therefore  his  wife  and  children 
share  the  exemption.  It  is  a matter  of  humanity  and  reuniting 
families,  and  it  may  not  be  objectionable  as  a matter  of  policy.  In 
the  last  week  or  so  we  have  already  admitted  about  2,000  such 
Italian  families,  and  there  are  more  on  the  way.  We  know  they  are 
I coming,  because  we  know  the  Italian  men  who  have  gone  back  to 
get  their  families. 
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Now,  the  court  has  served  notice  that  all  students  may  come  in. 
Well,  anybody  is  a student;  you  can  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary 
and  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  All  teachers  can  come  in.  I have 
been  a student  and  I have  been  a teacher;  perhaps  all  of  us  have,  or 
may  become  such.  Then  we  come  to  the  merchants.  I suppose  half 
of  our  immigrants  from  Europe  are  bona  fide  merchants,  big  or 
little.  TKt  destroys  the  quota  law. 

Senator  King.  A peddler  is  a merchant,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Curran.  Undoubtedly.  He  buys  and  he  sells.  We  have 
court  decisions  on  the  question  of  who  is  a merchant. 

Senator  Harrison.  So  you  think  the  answer  to  all  this  is  the 
speedy  enactment  of  some  law  by  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes;  in  the  first  place.  One  member  of  the  House 
committee  wants  to  introduce  a bill  to  stop  this  particular  rush  right 
now.  I do  not  know*  that  he  has  done  so, 'but  he  asked  me  for  these 
decisions  which  I have  brought  here.  That  is  Congressman  Cable. 

And  that  bears  on  the  future  of  the  whole  policy  of  exemptions 
under  the  quota  law.  I agree  most  heartily  with  what  Mr.  Henning 
said  at  first,  not  with  the  subsequent  modifications  of  his  statement, 
that  the  fewer  exemptions  the  better.  I would  cut  out  all  of  those 
exemptions  in  favor  of  wives  and  children  and  aged  parents  of  citi- 
zens, and  let  them  come  within  the  quota.  If  they  are  required  to 
have  a quota  certificate,  they  can  not  start  without  having  that  quota 
certificate,  because  the  steamship  company  will  not  take  them  aboard. 
They  can  not  go  up  the  gangplank  without  a certificate  after  the  1st 
of  July,  if  I understand  the  effect  of  this  law  correctly. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  not  think  the  exemptions  should  be 
deducted  from  the  quota? 

Mr.  Curran.  I think  they  should  be  deducted  in  this  way,  Sena- 
tor, that  the  consul,  who  has  a very  broad  discretion  in  the  matter 
of  giving  out  his  certificates,  can  for  humanity’s  sake  give  them  to  the 
wives  and  children  of  naturalized  citizens. 

Senator  King.  You  would  give  them  a preferential  right? 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes,  sir.  And  he  can  do  it  without  the  direction 
of  the  statute.  You  can  trust  the  State  Department  to  do  that. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  is  your  suggestion  as  to  deducting  them 
from  the  quota  ? 

Mr,  Curran.  I think  they  should  be  charged  to  the  quota. 

Senator  King.  It  would  reduce  the  number  of  adults  materially 
and  would  bring  us  a larger  number  of  children? 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes;  it  would. 

Senator  Harris.  You  say  there  are  all  of  these  people  coming 
over  here  now.  Do  you  not  think  they  should  be  deducted? 

Mr.  Curran.  Oh,  by  all  means;  they  should  be  charged  to  the 
quota.  They  are  coming  in  now  in  addition  to  the  quota.  The  Italian 
quota  this  year  is  getting  to  be  a pretty  big  thing. 

Senator  Harrison,  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  removing 
the  exemption  and  placing  a preference  provision  in  the  law,  so  that 
the  consular  agents  might  follow  the  preferential  status  defined  by 
Congress;  for  instance,  giving  children  a preferential  status? 

Senator  King.  Where  the  father  and  the  mother  have  got  their 
vis&? 
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Mr.  Curran.  What  would  alarm  me  in  that  is  the  danger  of  fraud 
in  establishing  parenthood  and  childhood.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  detect  the  frauds. 

Senator  Harrison.  But  they  would  come  within  the  quota? 

Mr.  Curran.  They  would  come  within  the  quota;  yes,  sir;  and  I 
think  the  consul  in  the  exercise  of  a wise  discretion  would  give  a 
great  many  certificates  to  those  people. 

Here  is  "another  point  in  that  connection.  We  now  have  proxy 
marriages  legalized  by  the  courts,  and  this  also  within  the  last  two 
or  three  days.  A friend  of  the  alien  here  stands  up  with  a woman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  particularly  in  Spain,  and  the  woman 
comes  over  here  as  the  alien’s  wife,  and  she  is  admitted  as  his  wife 
and  is  exempt.  Then  they  are  married.  Of  course  that  is,  perhaps, 
a corollary  to  the  picture  bride  industry.  Here  is  a clipping  from 
the  front  page  of  this  morning’s  Times  about  a picture  bride  who 
looked  over  her  husband  for  three  or  four  days  and  then  left  him. 
She  was  discovered  penniless,  knowing  no  English,  in  the  streets  of 
Springfield,  Mass. 

We  nave  also  the  case  of  a man  25  years  old  who  discovers  that  his 
sister's  children,  his  two  nieces,  one  18  and  the  other  -5?,  have  been 
taken  to  Ellis  Island  as  in  excess  of  the  quota.  Their  uncle,  25 
years  old,  adopts  both  of  them,  by  an  interlocutory  decree,  and  they 
demand  admission  as  exempt  from  the  quota.  We  are  getting  new 
adoptions  every  day.  Proxy  marriages,  picture  brides,  and  the 
Ellis  Island  adoptions,  plus  Judge  Winslow’s  decision  have,  gentle- 
men, in  the  vernacular,  ousted  our  quota  law. 

Senator  Wilms.  I understand  vour  very  interesting  statement 
about  this  decision  so  far  as  it  relates  to  students  and  to  families 
of  persons  returning,  but  I did  not  understand  dearly  whether  you 
said  there  had  been  a decision  covering  the  admission  of  merchants, 
or  whether  you  feared  such  a decision. 

Mr.  Curran.  There  has  not  been  such  a decision,  but  the  first 
time  it  is  brought  up,  if  I know  anything  about  the  law,  there  must 
be  such  a decision,  because  it  will  be  on  all  fours  with  the  precedents 
already  established. 

Senator  Willis.  Of  course  if  that  happens  then  your  whole  law  is 
completely  gone  ? 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes;  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  a test  case 
as  to  the  merchants  in  30  days. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  On  what  theory  will  they  demand 
such  a decision  ? On  the  ground  that  the  merchant  is  exempt  under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaties? 

Mr.  Curran.  That  he  is  exempt  under  the  provisions  of  section 
3,  from  the  barred  zone  exclusion.  Therefore,  reading  the  two  stat- 
utes together,  as  the  court  has  decided  must  be  done,  he  is  exempt 
from  the  quota  law. 

Senator  Kino.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  Major  Curran  is  here,  with 
these  decisions  fresh  in  his  mind,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  which 
he  contemplates,  I suggest  that  he  and  Secretary  Henning  and  Mr. 
Husband  and  the  others  get  together  this  afternoon  and  consider 
the  matter  very  fully  and  go  over  this  question  of  exemptions  and 
give  us  their  views  to-morrow  morning  in  concrete  form. 
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Senator  Heed  of  Pennsylvania.  I would  like  to  sit  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  I have  before  me,  which  I have  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  copies  of  all  the  decisions.  Probably  they 
may  not  be  as  late  as  those  Major  Curran  has.  I also  have  a long 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  along  the  line  of  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary  suggested.  I will  have  them  all  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
committee  to-morrow. 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  as  the  members  of  the  committee 
can  not  stay  here  longer,  I think  we  should  take  a recess  until  to- 
morrow. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  o’clock  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  10.30  o’clock  a.  in.  to-morrow,  Thursday,  February  21,  1924.) 
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THTJB 3D&Y,  FEBRUARY  21,  1924 

United  States  Senate,, 

Committee  on  Immigration, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  the  Immigration 
Committee  room,  the  Capitol,  at  10 :30  o’clock  a.  m.,  Senator  LeBaron 
B.  Colt  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Colt  (chairman),  Willis.  Reed  of  Pennsylvania, 
King,  Harris,  Harrison,  and  Copeland. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  ytour  permis- 
sion I would  like  to  put  into  the  record  a tabulation  showing  the 
present  quotas,  the  quotas  under  the  Johnson  bill,  and  the  quotas 
under  Senate  bill  2576. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  bill  you  introduced? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  it  may  go  in. 

(The  tabulation  is  as  follows.*) 

Present  quotas  and  suggested  quotas. 


Country  of  birth. 


Countries  having  more  Uian  50  per  cent  naturalized: 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain,  Ireland 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands 

NtH'Wfty  

Pacific  Islands. 

.Sweden 

Switzerland 


Total. 


Countries  having  less  than  50  per  cent  naturalized: 
Africa 

Egypt 

Albania 

Armenia 

Atlantic  Islands 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria... 

Czechoslovakia 

Danzig 

Esthouia,. 

Finland 

Fiume..... 

Greece 

Hungary..... 


Percent- 

age  natu- 

Present 

Johnson 

Reed 

ralizedln 

quota. 

bill. 

bill. 

1920. 

69.2 

5,619 

2,785 

9,566 

56.7 

5,729 

4,114 

9,749 

72.8 

67,607 

51,427 

112.879 

64.4 

77,342  | 

02,658 

HEDf&l 

72.5 

92 

258 

354 

1,837 

6,211 

67.3 

*5, 654 

20,538 

50.  t 

80 

242 

334 

69.0 

29,042 

11 

■ % 1 

64.9 

3,752 

2,282 

6,453 

67.5 

196,072 

142,218 

328,788 

43.6 


7.4 

28.9 

20.9 
49.5 

37.7 

49.0 

12. 1 

45.8 


41.3 


16.8 

29.1 


244 


204 

213 

241 

320 

1,303 

710 

201 

2,231 


672 


247 

674 


234 

206 

296 

277 

240 

293 

2,647 

721 

301 

4,985 

300 

649 

1,507 

223 

1,221 

2,116 
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Present  qtioUin  mnl  *unf/extcd  </»/*)/«#— Continued 


i 

I Percent* 

Country  of  birth.  j ffuwdl'i 

| 1920. 

1 

Present 

quota. 

n ' 'i 

Johnson 

bill. 

! ' 

Countries  having  less  than  50  per  cent  naturalized— Cont,  1 

75 

42,057 
1,510 
2,629 
92 
86  j 
57  | 
30,977  i 
2.465  ! 
7.119 
24.405 
912 
8S2  j 

} 2.654 

6,426 

Italy 1 23,  i I 

1 i.m 

I.ithunia ] 25.6 

Other  Asia 1 30.5 

Other  Europe 4S.« 

Palestine..... J 37.5  i 

Poland 1 28.0  1 

Portugal J6.4 

Rumania 41.1 

Russia 40.2 

Spain j ' 9.9  i 

Syria 28.9 

Turkey  in  Asia..... : 1 25.1  ' 

Turkey  in  Europe ] 20.2  i 

Yugoslavia. „ > 25.2  1 

Another 47.5 

413  I 
245  j 
205 
201 

5,356  ' 
674  ! 
t 838  ! 

i 2, 192  i 

291 

! 213  | 

329 
1,051 
205. 

Total .*....  32.5  j 

(•rand  total j 48.4 

161,731 

357,803 

_ J 

| ‘25,839 

1 168,057  | 

1 ...J 

1 Egypt,  Danzig,  Esthonia,  Pitune,  Iceland,  and  Lit  via  included  in  total. 


Reed 

bill. 


225 

14,219 

713 

1,076 

230 

228 

219 

10,526 

1,021 

2.673 

8,335 

504 

494 

1,084 

2,342 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  W.  W.  HUSBAND,  COMMIT 
SIGNER  GENERAL  OF  IMMIGRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Senator  Copeland.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a very  important  matter 
I think  Mr.  Husband  ought  to  help  ns  about.  We  are  always  com- 
plaining because  we  have  not  humanized  the  immigration  law.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  have  some  elasticity  in  the  law,  with  authority  lodged 
in  the  President  or  the  Secretary,  or  somebody,  so  that  for  the  sake 
of  humanity  it  may  lie  possible  to  make  an  exception  within  certain 
limitations  as  to  numbers? 

The  Chairman.  You  do  admit  temporarily  those  who  come  for 
business  or  pleasure  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Oh,  yes:  these  are  not  in  the  quota ; not  immigrants. 

The  Chairman.  Those  who  come  temporarily  for  business? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes:  they  are  not  immigrants. 

The  Chairman.  Could  that  not  .lie  extended  by  administrative  con- 
struction so  as  to  admit  all  those  cases  of  hardship,  if  they  come  here 
for  business? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  hardship  cases,  a-  a rule,  are  not  the  temporary 
visitors:  they  are  the  permanent  ones.  The  questions  of  the  Sena- 
tors refer  to  this  preference  and  to  the  humanizing  of  the  law. 
Under  the  present  law  the  preference  has  been  to  a considerable 
number  of  classes:  preference  shall  be  given  to  so-and-so.  Now,  that 
is  how  it  appealed  to  the  Congress  at  the  time,  that  these  are  cases 
which  always  would  deserve  preference.  But  it  has  not  been  true. 
Preference  in  a great  many  cases,  of  the  sort  you  are  thinking  of  now, 
however,  have  come  up  where  there  was  no  preference,  and  you 
could  not  give  preference  simply  because  the  law  stated  what  pref- 
erence should  lie  given.  This  preference  in  section  4 is  a preference 
merely  because  it  is  lifted  out  of  an  exempted  class  and  put  in  a 
preferential  class. 
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Senator  King.  However,  it  is  within  the  quota. 

Mr.  Husband.  It  is  within  the  quota.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that 
ought  to  stop  there,  and  then  give  the  preference  to  fit  the  circum- 
stances, Take  an  example— this  is  not  a hardship  case— but  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  a demand  for  dairymen;  apparently 
a strong  legitimate  demand  for  dairymen  who  could  be  employed 
all  the  year  around,  and  they  need  them.  And  in  Holland  there  are 
excess  dairymen,  and  the  people  in  Pennsylvania  want  to  go  to  Hol- 
land and  bring  those  dairymen  in.  They  can  not  do  it  because  the 
quota  is  gone.  If  there  were  a law  of  preference  which  did  not 
include  dairymen  it  could  not  be  done,  even,  if  there  was  a quota. 
But  this  is  recognized  as  a legitimate  demand.  If  someone  could 
say  to  the  consul  in  Holland,  “Give  preference  to  so  many  dairy- 
men who  are  needed  in  Pennsylvania,”  it  would  obviate  the  difficulty. 

There  is  also  a great  demand  down  South  for  Germans  to  take 
land,  where  they  are  splitting  up  the  great  plantations.  If  that 
is  desirable,  it  seems  to  me  someone  ought  to  have  authority  to  say 
to  the  consul  in  Germany  to  give  preference  to  500  Germans  who  are 
coming  to  Mississippi,  for  instance. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  that  authority? 

Mr.  Husband,  I think  the  authority  would  be  implied  unless  you 
set  up  a lot  of  preferences  which  must  be  given. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is  just  what  we  do  not  do. 

Mr.  Husband.  And  that  is  just  what  you  do  not  do.  There,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  beginning  of  a selective  policy,  selecting  people 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Copeland.  For  myself  I would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
have  those  persons  charged  against  the  quota,  but  I think  somebody 
ought  to  have  the  power  to  say  that  those  persons  should  be  admitted. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly. 

Senator  King.  Then  you  would  be  in  favor,  if  I understand  you,  of 
permitting  some  regulations  to  be  adopted  and  enforced  which  would 
permit  some  sort  of  selection  of  immigrants  to  come? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King,  Within  the  quota  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Within  the  quota.  Now,  that  is  a beginning  of  a 
selective  policy  that  we  have  talked  about  so  much  and  which  We 
have  never  achieved  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Husband,  in  the  bill  which  you  bad  so  much 
to  do  with  preparing  there  was  a provision  that  aliens  might  be  ad- 
mitted in  excess  of  the  quota  on  the  grounds  of  humanity.  I do  not 
remember  the  exact  phraseology.  But  in  line  with  the  suggestion  of 
Senator  Copeland,  in  order  to  cover  what  we  call  a hardship  case, 
would  you  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration power  to  admit— 

“Provided,  That  tn  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  may,  in  individual  cases,  admit  aliens  In  excess 
of  the  maximum  number  when  in  his  opinion  such  action  is  Justified  as  a 
measure  of  humanity. 

Would  you  favor  any  such  provision  in  the  new  bill? 

Mr.  Husband.  No;  I would  not,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Husband.  As  this  bill  has  developed  in  12  equal  parts  of  the 
yearly  quota,  or  practically  a monthly  “quota,  that  will  not  arise  to 
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any  great  extent.  That  provision,  if  put  into  the  law,  would  clearly, 
in  my  opinion,  have  enabled  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  whoever  was 
charged  with  the  authority  to  have  admitted  all  of  the  refugees  who 
were  driven  out  of  Turkey  a year  ago  last  September.  Clearly  that 
was  hardship  untold. 

The  Chairman.  I only  wanted  to  get  your  opinion ; that  is  all. 

Mr.  Husband.  I do  not  think  the  individual  hardship  case  is 
going  to  arise  under  this  bill.  And  a limitation  on  immigration 
means  hardship  on  masses.  There  is  no  question  about  that  at  all. 

Senator  Copeland.  Mr.  Husband,  suppose  that  section  4 were 
amended  something  like  this — you  ha  ve  the  section,  “ In  the  issuance 
of  a visa  certificate  preference  shall  be  given  to  an  immigrant  who 
is  the  unmarried  child  under  21  years  of  age,  father  or  mother  over 
55  years  of  age,  husband,  or  wife  of  a citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  resides  therein  at  tne  time  of  the  filing  of  a petition  under 
section  6,”  or,  “ in  an  extreme  case  of  an  individual  on  the  ground 
of  humanity.”  You  would  still  be  within  the  quota,  and  you  would 
give  somebody  power  to  deal  with  the*  individual  case. 

Mr.  Husband.  As  I look  at  it,  Senator  Copeland,  I do  not  believe 
it  would  be  necessary,  for  the  reason  that  I think  in  a case  of  real 
genuine  hardship  somebody  would  take  care  of  them.  It  might  be 
a case  which  you  could  not  call  a hardship  case;  it  might  be  a case 
of  some  one  who  was  worth  $10,000,000  wanting  to  make  a quick 
move  to  the  United  States — an  immediate  move.  Some  one  ought 
to  have  the  authority  to  say,  “ Yes;  give  preference  to  that.”  But 
I doubt  if  you  could  legislate  anything  that  would  take  care  of  it. 
I think  I am  right,  am  I not,  Mr.  White,  in  saying  that  preferences 
that  have  been  given  under  the  present  law  were  probably  a detri- 
ment rather  than  a help  ? 

Mr.  Robe  Carl  White  (Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor). 
Yes.  Before  Senator  Reed  goes,  I would  like  to  call  attention  to 
one  phase  of  this  that  should  be  corrected.  It  is  a clause  compelling 
the  consular  office  to  grant  a certificate  upon  facts  appearing  in  the 
application.  That  should  be  broadened ; unless  it  is  broadened  he  is 
performinga  perfunctory  act. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  I think  that  is  right.  He  ought 
clearly  to  have  the  right  to  use  facts  that  come  to  him  irom  outside. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  si*,. 

Senator  Copeland.  You  could  take  it  up  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  show  him  that  here  is  a case  that  on  the  grounds  of 
humanity  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  he  could  notify  the  consul  on 
the  other  side  that  he  should  be  admitted. 

Senator  King.  Within  the  quota? 

Senator  Copeland.  Yes;  within  the  quota.  I am  always  talking 
within  the  quota. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Copeland.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  law 
should  be  so  worded  that  an  individual  case  could  be  dealth  with. 

The  Chairman,  Within  the  quota  ? 

Senator  Copeland.  Yes;  within  the  quota. 

Senator  King.  I want  to  ask  Mr.  Husband  a question.  Do  you 
favor  this  preference  to  fathers  and  mothers? 
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Mr.  Husband.  Yes;  I am  inclined  to  the  preference.  )I  do  not 
know  that  I would  go  quite  to  the  extent  of  an  exemption,  but 
preference,  I think  so. 

Senator  Willis.  Within  the  quota,  you  mean  now  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes ; always  within  the  quota. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Husband,  in  view  of  what  you  are  speaking 
about,  relatives  and  friends,  you  had  a very  valuable  table,  which 
was  entirely  new  to  me,  in  your  report,  in  which  you  show  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  immigrants  who  come  over  here  came  to  join  relatives 
or  friends? 

r.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  table  it  shows  that  85  per  cent  of  all  the 
immigrants  who  came  over  came  to  join  relatives  and  friends.  That 
is,  387,656  came  to  join  relatives;  55,676  came  to  join  friends,  and 
the  passage  of  nearly  half  of  them  was  paid  by  the  relatives  and 
friends  over  here,  showing,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  the  moving  power 
in  the  selection  of  immigrants  is  made  by  the  nationals  here. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  Thursday  'next,  at  half* 
past  10  o’clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o’clock  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  on 
'Thursday,  February  28,  1024,  at  10.30  o’clock  a.  m.) 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  8,  1984 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Immigration, 

Washington , D.  C . 

The  committee,  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  the  Immigration 
Committee  room,  the  Capitoi,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  in..  Senator  LeBaron 
B.  Colt  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Colt  (chairman),  Iveyes,  Willis,  Reed  of  Penn- 
sylvania, King,  Harris,  Harrison,  Shields,  and  Copeland. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  I wish  to  say  to 
those  who  have  favored  us  with  their  presence  here  to-day  that  it 
was  not  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  have  extended*  hearings  on 
this  subject.  The  House  has  had  extended  hearings  on  all  phases  of 
the  immigration  problem,  and  those  hearings  have  been  published. 
The  committee  felt  that  it  ought  to  hear  certain  representatives  from 
California,  and  as  that  opened  the  door  the  committee  decided  that 
they  would  devote  one  day  to  hearings  on  various  phases  of  the  hill. 
Now,  that  is  as  far  as  the  committee  has  gone  at  the  present  time. 
The  disposition  of  the  chairman — hut  I am  only  one  member  of  the 
committee — is  that  if  people  want  to  he  heard  1 am  always  inclined 
to  hear  them. 

We  will  proceed  then  with  the  hearing,  and  whether  the  hearing 
will  lie  extended  beyond  to-day  will  await  action  by  the  committee. 

I wish  that  the  witnesses  when  they  testify  would  confine  them- 
selves to  some  particular  phase  of  immigration  and  not  undertake 
to  go  over  the  whole  field.  It  is  a very  wide  field,  and  therefore  I 
hope  that  the  witnesses  will  confine  themselves  to  one  or  two  particu- 
lar points  with  which  they  feel  they  are  familiar. 

Mr,  Braman,  the  committee  will  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DWIGHT  BEAMAN,  PRESIDENT  THE  ALLIED 
PATRIOTIC  SOCIETIES  (INC.),  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Braman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, on  behalf  of  the  Allied  Patriotic  Societies  (Inc.),  of  which  I 
happen  to  lie  president,  I desire  to  address  your  briefly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Braman,  will  you  kindly  state  your  present 
position  and  whom  you  represent? 

Mr.  Braman.  I am  president,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  Allied  Pa- 
triotic Societies  (Inc.),  55  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

At  our  conference  on  March  5,  1924,  this  resolution  was  passed 
(reading) : 

Resolved,  Thai  those  present  at  this  meeitng,  voting  as  individuals,  favor 
the  passage  of  the  Johnson-Lodge  bill  (H.  ft,  <1540)  as  reported  by  the  House 
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Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  in  its  report  No.  176,  fixing 
the  quotas  at  2 per  rent  of  the  foreign  born  of  each  nationality  according  to 
the  census  of  1880 ; further 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  Allied  Patriotic  Societies  (Inc.)  be, 
and  hereby  is,  authorized  and  requested  to  present  these  resolutions  to  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to  state  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Allied  Patriotic  Societies  (Ine.)  with  respect  to  the  restriction  of 
Immigration  as  set  forth  In  the  report  of  its  committee  on  immigration  approved 
at  the  meeting  of  June  6,  1823. 

The  Allied  Patriotic  Societies  consist  of  the  leading  patriotic 
societies  in  the  United  States,  nearly  all  of  them  sending  repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  various  organizations,  with  powers  to  act 
and  vote.  We  have  a conference  every  month  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  and  these  resolutions  are  brought  up  and  acted  upon.  We 
have  a committee  on  immigration,  numbering  about  35,  consisting 
of  the  leading  experts  that  we  could  pick  from  the  various  repre- 
sentatives of  these  different  societies  who  are  present.  They  made 
a report  to  our  organization,  which  was  accepted,  and  a thousand 
copies  of  it  ordered  to  lie  printed.  The  report  is  a very  exhaustive 
review’  of  the  immigration  situation  in  this  country,  and  it  was 
handed  to  a committee  of  four  or  five  other  members,  who  drafted 
the  report.  The  report  I have  here,  and  it  goes  into  the  details  of 
these  questions  very  much;  but  in  view  of  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  honorable  chairman,  I will  confine  myself  to  one  particular 
point— -possibly  two  points  in  this  report. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Braman,  have  you  copies  of  that  report !? 

Mr,  Braman.  I have,  sir:  and  I am  going  to  file  it  with  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I do  not  think  it  need  be  made  a part  of  the 
record,  but  if  you  will  file  a dozen  or  fifteen'  copies  so  that  each 
member  may  have  a copy,  we  will  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Braman.  I will  do  so.  It  developed  during  the  war,  and  be  - 
fore the  war:  that  is.  before  this  country  went  into  the  war.  that 
there  were  large  foreign  groups  in  this  country  of  various  nationali- 
ties, wholly  or  partially  assimilated,  both  racially  and  culturally, 
and  who  were  largely  under  political  influences  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. There  were  also  large  foreign  presses,  some  of  which  presses, 
or  publications,  were  printed  by  foreign  governments  and  sent  over 
here  for  distribution.  The  object  of  all  this  propaganda  was  to  keep 
this  country  out  of  the  war,  and  the  Government  in  Washington 
felt  that  pressure  through  various  States  of  the  Union.  There  are 
nine  States  of  the  Union  in  which  aliens  are  allowed  to  vote,  which 
is  a thing  that  is  not  generally  known  by  members  of  the  bar  and 
judges.  And  these  foreign  presses  consisted  of  2,000  different 
papers  or  periodicals,  and  some  were  very  radical.  The  German 
vote  wTas  pretty  thoroughly  organized.  The  German  consul  in  New 
York  received  a list  of  the  German  residents  in  the  United  States; 
the  Austrian  consul  received  a list  of  Austrian  members  of  their 
army,  and  it  was  a great  menace  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this 
Government  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  civilization  of  the  world.  They 
used  their  influence  to  stop  work  in  our  ammunition  factories:  they 
used  their  influence  to  prevent  a draft;  they  used  their  influence  to 
prevent  our  manufacture  of  rifles,  so  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  had  on  hand  only  600,000  rifles  at  the  opening  of  the 
war. 


Senator  Copeland.  Mr.  Chairman,  pardon  me  a moment.  I was 
late  in  coming  in.  I have  not  quite  caught  the  drift  of  the  argu- 
ment. Is  the  witness  arguing  against  any  immigration? 

Mr.  Braman.  No;  the  point  was  the  danger  of  a restricted 
immigration. 

Senator  Copeland.  Well,  the  committee  is  not  in  favor  of  bringing 
in  everybody.  We  have  before  us  a certain  bill  proposing  a 2 per 
cent  allotment  or  quota  on  the  census  of  1910.  In  the  House  there 
is  a bill  proposing  a 2 per  cent  quota  on  the  census  of  1890.  Now, 
are  you  against  both  those  bills,  or  for  either  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Blaman.  The  Allied  Patriotic  Societies  are  in  favor  of  the 
House  bill  carying  the  quota  back  to  1890. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senate  committee  have  already  passed  upon 
that  proposition,  and  have  based  it  on  2 per  cent  of  the  census  of 
1910. 

Mr.  Braman.  Yes;  I understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  in  view  of 
the  statement  of  the  Chair,  in  the  absence  of  the  gentlemen  here,  you 
suggested  that  I should  confine  myself  to  one  particular  point,  and 
the  point  I am  leading  up  to  is  that  the  1890  quota  should  be  mam- 
tained.  We  find  that  up  to  1882  the  average  immigration  from  those 
in  northern  Europe  and  southern  Europe  were  about  equal.  From 
1882  to  1900  the  newer  immigration  began  to  come,  and  from  1900 
to  1920  80  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  came  from  those  southern 
European  countries.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  immigration 
from  southern  Europe.  It  is  a discrimination,  we  think,  against 
the  old  stocks  by  which  this  country  was  settled,  and  from  whom  we 
have  descended. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Braman,  the  present  quota  law  was  based,  in 
principle,  upon  the  number  of  foreign-born  that  were  in  the  country 
at  the  time  the  act  was  passed. 

Mr.  Braman.  Comet. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  not  take  the  figures  of  1920,  because 
the  figures  were  not  available;  so  we  took  the  nearest  to  it,  which 
was  1910.  Now,  since  you  go  back  to  1890,  you  violate  the  princi- 
ple of  the  present  quota  law.  If  you  take  1890,  you  take  it  at  a 
time  when  there  was  a minimum  number  of  people  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe  and  a maximum  from  northern  and  western 
Europe.  And,  by  the  way,  I ought  to  state  to  those  here  present  that 
we  have  hoped  to  confine  this  testimony  to  one  day  because  there 
have  been  extensive  hearings  in  the  House,  and  all  phases  of  this 
problem  have  been  gone  over  even  by  this  committee,  and  so  we 
wanted  to  address  ourselves  to  some  of  the  specific  problems  in  the 
present  bill. 

Now,  I understand  that  you  are  making  the  point  that  you  think  it 
will  be  better  to  go  back  to  the  census  of  1890? 

Mr.  Braman.  Yes,  sir. 
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so  far  as  I am  concerned  I would  be  glad  to  hear  them,  within  the 
time  limit. 

The  Chairman.  I quite  agree  with  the  Senator.  Will  you  give 
your  reasons  then  why  you  desire  to  go  back  to  the  census  of  1800 ; 
that  is,  the  House  bill  i 

Mr.  Braman.  Yes;  because  the  old  stock  is  not  sufficiently  or  fairly 
represented  in  the  census  of  1910,  for  these  reasons : The  change 
from  the  older  to  the  newer  immigration  began  about  the  year  1882. 
The  older  immigration  came  almost  exclusively  from  the  countries 
of  northern  and  western  Europe  and  was  composed  of  races  either 
identical  with  those  which  colonized  the  country  and  established  our 
American  civilization  or  very  closely  related  to  it.  The  major  part 
of  our  immigration  since  the* year  1882,  coming  principally  from  the 
countries  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  has  been  composed  of 
peoples  which,  whatever  their  respective  merits  may  be,  are  for  the 
most  part  widely  divergent  in  their  racial  qualities  from  the  races 
which  were  settled  here  before.  For  the  two  decades  following  1882 
our  total  immigration  was  fairly  evenly'  divided  between  the  old  and 
new — that  is  to  say,  we  had  50-50 — but  since  the  year  1900  the  newer 
immigration  was  vastly  preponderant.  From  June  30,  1889,  to  June 
30,  1920,  a period  which  includes  the  low  immigration  period  of  the 
World  War,  our  total  immigration  was  15,291,484;  of  this  immigra- 
tion only  3,101,131,  or  20  per  cent,  came  from  the  countries  of  north- 
ern and  western  Europe.  * That  is  to  say,  the  old  immigration  was 
discriminated  against  by  the  open  door  that  we  had. 

To  avoid  ambiguity  the  countries  so  designated  are  the — that  is. 
the  old  countries — are  the  British  Isles.  Germany,  France,  Sweden. 
Norway,  Denmark.  Belgium.  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland.  Nearly 
all  of  the  balance,  the  remaining  80  per  cent,  consisted  of  immigra- 
tion from  the  countries  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe. 

Senator  Shields.  May  I ask  what  you  are  reading  from  ? 

Mr.  Braman,,  This  is  the  report  of  the  immigration  committee  of 
the  Allied  Patriotic  Societies. 

Senator  Shields.  Then  that  is  not  necessary.  It  is  already  in  the 
record,  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  it  will  be  submitted. 

Senator  Shields.  I suggest  that  it  not  be  read.  Let  it  be  sub- 
mitted. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  some  things  will  have  to  be  submitted.  If 
you  will  submit  a dozen  or  fifteen  copies,  the  committee  will  appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr.  Braman.  Yes,  sir;  I will  submit  them. 

Senator  Copeland.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  the 
gentleman  is  making  arguments  we  are  familiar  with.  He  is  making 
his  arguments  opposing  the  quota  of  1910,  and  we  are  familiar  with 
that.  Is  that  not  sufficient  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a society,  Senator,  that  does  a good  deal 
of  good.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Braman  * 
We  must  limit  ourselves  in  rime. 

Mr.  Braman.  I shall  confine  myself  to  three  more  minutes,  if  that 
will  be  permitted.  The  Allied  Patriotic  Societies  (Inc.)  are  the 
greatest  friend  of  the  members  of  foreign-born  races.  We  teach  the 
English  language.  We  find  that  our  population  has  reached  the 
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point  where  we  can  not,  if  we  are  to  go  on  as  a country,  receive  these 
people  with  the  same  open  arms  that  we  have  been  receiving  them  in 
the  last  20  years.  The  country  has  been  surfeited.  For  instance,  in 
New  York  we  have  48  different  languages  spoken  or  published  within 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  periodicals  or  magazines.  The  foreign- 
language  papers  to  foreign  born,  and  they  segregate  and  isolate  them 
into  groups.  And  there  is  no  way  to  teach  them  English,  unless  to 
teach  them  in  their  homes. 

Now,  w')  have  got  to  digest  this  population  first ; our  first  duty  is 
to  the  people  of  this  country. 

We  had  a meeting  the  other  night,  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
in  which  about  12,000  people  participated— a very  vociferous  anti 
enthusiastic  meeting,  held  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Mohammed— 
and  there  was  no  American  flag  there  in  the  decorations.  There 
were  two  small  flags  on  the  portrait  of  Mohammed. 

Now,  those  that  are  here  for  certain  purposes  have  got  to  be 
reached  and  we  must  restrict  their  coming  without  good  reasons. 

Senator  Copeland.  Mr.  Braman,  are  you  familiar  with  the  very 
excellent  additions  to  the  bill  as  prepared  by  the  Senate  committee, 
requiring  that  one  who  desires  to  come  to  America  must  make  appli- 
cation and  give  certain  information,  includinghis  prison  record,  and 
any  other  records  that  might  be  desirable  ? The  very  purpose  is  to 
weed  out  the  very  people  you  are  thinking  about  and  make  it  impos- 
sible to  bring  them  here. 

Mr.  Braman.  That  is  very  good,  Senator,  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  we 
want  to  go  back  to  the  census  of  1880  to  weed  them  out  entirely. 

Senator  Copeland.  Why  do  you  stop  at  the  census  of  1890? 

Mr.  Braman.  Because  in  1890  it  was  on  a 50-50  basis. 

The  Chairman.  In  1890  it  is  estimated  that  it  was  20  per  cent  and 
80  per  cent;  20  per  cent  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  80 
per  cent  from  northern  and  western  Europe. 

Now,  Mr.  Braman,  I want  to  say  to  you  that  I agree  entirely  with 
you  that  our  duty  is  to  those  who  are  here.  There  were  6,000,000 
here.  Under  our  present  quota  law  we' admit  about  150,000  of  them 
annually. 

Now,  would  you  pass  a quota  law  which  would  reduce  that  nearly 
107,000  or  108,000  down  to  where  you  admit  5,000  Germans  to  where 
you  admit  1 Italian?  Have  you  considered  what  effect  that  would 
have  on  the  racial  groups  in  the  country?  Since  that  was  suggested 
these  racial  groups  are  up  in  arms,  on  the  ground  of  discrimination. 
Nothing  win  prevent  their  loving  their  adopted  country  so  much 
ns  discrimination.  And  when  you  discriminate  markedly  against 
any  group  you  are  raising  racial  antagonism,  which  is  entirely  un- 
American.  We  had  these  40  nationalities  here  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  and  we  never  had  any  racial  distinction.  What  was  the  re- 
sult? They  rose,  with  very  tew  exceptions,  and  enlisted  under  our 
flag-— 460,000  aliens  who  were  not  subject  to  draft  enlisted  in  our 
armies.  That  showed  % national  unity  that  no  other  country  in  the 
world  was  able  to  show,  except  France.  I do  not  want  to  destroy 
that,  and  if  you  raise  this  question  of  discrimination  among  these 
racial  groups  you  are  doing  something  the  end  of  which  you  do  not 
see.  I commend  your  work  of  Americanization  and  all  you  are 
doing  in  teaching  English  to  these  foreigners.  But  think  and  re- 
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fleet  on  the  idea  of  discrimination  at  this  time.  That  is  a subject 
that  has  sunk  deep  into  my  heart  as  an  American.  Standing  on  the 
mountain  peak,  we  are  the  strongest  country  in  the  world  to-day 
with  these  40  nationalities  here. 

Mr.  Braman.  I concur,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  these  tilings;  but 
one  thing  is  left  out.  We  do  not  want  our  American  stock  discrim- 
inated against  or  stamped  out. 

Senator  Copeland.  Where  did  we  get  them  originally  ? I belong 
to  various  of  these  societies,  but  where  did  we  get  that  stock? 

Mr.  Braman.  They  came  over  here  and  became  citizens.  The 
first  came  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Holland;  the  Dutch  settled  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is' not  a racial  question.  I want  to  disabuse 
the  mind  of  the  committee  and  everyong  here  of  that.  It  is  not 
a racial  question;  it  is  a language  question.  These  people  follow 
their  language,  and  they  go  where  their  language  is  spoken,  be- 
cause it  is  easier  for  them  to  get  along.  There  is  no  question  of 
race  here.  That  is  a false  issue  thajfc  is  raised  by  the  press.  But 
there  is  no  question  of  race.  If  you  will  take  the  history  of  the 
immigrant  press  written  by  Mr.  Park,  one  of  the  professors  of 
the  Chicago  University,  you  will  see  how  there  is  no  racial  ques- 
tion involved  in  this  immigration  question.  They  come  here  from 
nationalities,  and  they  settle  in  nationalities.  Now,  how  can  we 
impart  to  them  American  ideas? 

The  Chairman.  Through  the  language? 

Mr.  Braman.  Through  the  language. 

The  Chairman.  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  attribute  a fallacy  to  the 
language.  The  country  that  is  most  united  in  Europe  to-day  is 
Switzerland,  with  three  languages.  National  unity  does  not  turn 
upon  language.  Great  Britain  and  Scotland  are  entirely  different. 
National  unity  turns  upon  kindness  and  Justice. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a great 
number  of  witnesses  here.  Had  we  not  better  go  through  them 
rapidly? 

Senator  King.  You  mentioned  the  foreign-language  newspapers, 
and  that  is  true;  in  my  opinion  that  is  true,  we  have  too  many 
for  proper  amalgamation.  To  what  extent,  may  I ask,  do  the 
children  of  these  aliens  read  these  newspapers,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent do  they  read  the  papers  in  the  English  language? 

Mr.  Braman.  There  are  no  statistics  on  that  point.  I have  looked 
for  them,  and  am  unable  to  find  anything  on  the  subject.  But  they 
go  to  the  American  schools,  and  when  they  find  their  parents  can 
not  read  and  speak  the  English  language,  they  lose  their  respect 
for  them.  I say  our  job  is  to  teach  English  through  the  high  grade 
pupils  to  those  who  are  here.  But  to  do  that  we  will  require  a 
breathing  spell,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  want  it  to  go  back  to  1890. 

Senator  King.  What  do  you  find  among  the  aliens,  taking  them 
as  they  come,  the  Italians,  and  the  Polish  children,  for  instance; 
to  what  extent  do  you  find  them  as  patriotic  as  children  whose 
parents  are  Americans?  My  question  does  not  imply  any  distinc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Braman,  They  are  as  patriotic  as  any  Americans;  and  the 
aliens  from  the  foreign  countries  who  served  in  the  war  made  our 
best  soldiers. 
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Senator  Copeland.  I would  like  to  say,  in  reply  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator 

Senator  King  (interposing).  I know  something  about  it,  but  I 
want  to  get  his  viewpoint.  He  is  the  witness. 

Senator  Copeland.  They  are  as  patriotic  as  the  children  of  Utah. 

Senator  King.  A witness  is  before  us  and  I wanted  his  view  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Braman.  There  are  200,000  children  in  New  York  who  are 
able  to  go  home  and  teach  their  parents  English  at  night.  And  we 
had  4,000  applicants  to  teach  their  parents  at  night.  But  that  is 
4,000  out  of  200,000.  And  we  have  to  have  a chance  to  catch  up. 

Senator  King.  Now,  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents  being 
patriotic,  as  I knew  you  would  say,  then  what  complaint  can  there 
be  against  admitting  into  the  United  States,  in  proper  proportion 
and  based  upon  a proper  quota,  those  races  from  which  such  chil- 
dren come? 

Mr.  Braman.  Because  there  are  so  many  of  them  who  do  not  speak 
a word  of  English.  There  are  5,000,000  immigrants,  as  shown  by 
the  census,  who  have  never  been  inside  of  a schoolroom  door.  There 
are  nearly  20,000,000  illiterate,  and  that  has  made  thi$  country  the 
most  illiterate  and  the  most  lawless  in  the  world.  And  that  is  what 
the  Allied  Patriotic  Societies  are  devoting  their  time  to,  to  give  this 
Nation  one  common  language,  otherwise  they  can  not  be  good  citi- 
zens, and  do  not  know  who  they  are  voting  for. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  You  recommend  going  back  to  the 
census  of  1890,  then  ? 

Mr.  Braman.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  And  your  purpose  is  to  get  a per- 
centage of  constituency  proportionate  to  those  now  in  this  country; 
that  is,  your  immigration  will  be  roughly  proportionate  to  the  per- 
centage of  population  from  those  countries  now  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Braman.  I don’t  want  the  old  stock  discriminated  against. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is  the  trouble,  it  discrimi- 
nates against  the  new  races? 

Mr.  Braman.  Certainly,  it  does. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  And  ignores  the  native-born  citi- 
zen, who  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  quota. 

Mr.  Braman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Now,  if  wre  could  make  our  quotas 
exactly  proportionate  to  the  present  population  of  the  United  States 
it  would  be  what  you  are  driving  it? 

Mr.  Braman.  It  would  aid. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  It  would  take  care  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Braman,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  In  other  words,  it  would  take  care 
of  the  quotas  of  foreign  born. 

Mr.  Braman.  Yes;  under  this  bill  you  are  giving  them  about  11 
I>er  cent. 

Senator  Shelds,  As  I understand  you,  what  you  desire  is  a re- 
striction of  immigration  down  to  a limited  number  that,  will  be 
properly  assimilated  with  the  American  people  and  become  Ameri- 
cans, as  they  did,  say,  50  years  ago? 
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Mr.  Braman.  We  want  to  make  the  law  so  as  to  allow  the  old 
stock  to  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Braman.  You  may  file  your 
report  for  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Willis.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  next  witness  is  called, 
with  the  greatest  respect  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  I 
want  to  hear  these  witnesses.  Here  are  a hundred  witnesses  to  be 
heard.  If  we  are  to  argue  with  the  witnesses,  we  will  not  give  them 
all  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  I appreciate  the  importance  of  ask- 
ing questions,  but  if  we  will  first  hear  what  the  witness  has  to  say, 
and  then  if  any  questions  are  to  be  asked,  make  them  snappy  and  to 
the  point,  we  will  facilitate  the  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Willis,  I ought  to  beg  the  pardon  of  the 
committee.  It  was  my  intention  to  have'  the  witnesses  confine  their 
remarks  to  a single  point. 

Is  Representative  Dickstein  present  ? 

Senator  Kino.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 would  like  to  have  Mr.  Ralston 
heard  at  this  time.  He  will  be  compelled  to  leave  the  city. 

Mr.  Ralston.  I ask  that  Mr.  Poliak  speak  for  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  two  Members  of  Congress  here  whose 
testimony  will  be  very  brief,  I am  told,  and  I think,  as  they  are 
members  of  a coordinate  body,  they  are  entitled  to  some  preference. 
We  will  hear  Mr.  Dickstein,  if  he  is  here. 

I might  say,  in  addition  to  what  I have  said,  that  if  the  witnesses 
could  confine  themselves  to  10  minutes,  speaking  directly  on  the 
points  they  want  the  committee  to  hear,  it  will  greatly  facilitate 
our  hearings. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN,  A REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Dickstein.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it 
is  indeed  a pleasure  to  come  before  you.  I am  not  going  to  make 
any  extended  argument.  I am  a member  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I am  one  of  the  minority 
members  that  filed  a report  against  the  Johnson-Lodge  bill.  And 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Marshall  is  in  this  room,  it  will  prob- 
ably cut  my  talk  down  to  two  minutes.  I thought  that  the  Johnson 
bill  was  inhumane.  I still  think  so.  I still  think  that  this  bill  is 
just  as  bad,  in  that  it  takes  away  the  only  humane  feature  that  we 
struggled  in  the  committee  of  the  House  to  retain  for  many  months, 
if  you  take  away  the  quota  of  relative  immigrants.  When  we  started 
hearings  in  the  House— and  the  hearings  lasted  almost  two  months— 
we  started  out  with  the  idea  that  we  were  going  to  unite  families, 
and  as  a result  of  that  it  would  make  them  better  citizens.  We  fixed 
a nonquota  relative  immigrant,  which  I understand  you  wish  to 
understand  as  an  immigrant  who  is  the  father  or  mother  over  5& 
years  of  age  of  a citizen,  or  the  children  of  a citizen,  or  the  wife, 
who  may  come  here  disregarding  the  quota. 

Senator  King.  We  made  it  children  under  21  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Dickstein.  That  is  some  improvement  anyway.  We  ihen 
startet  out  in  the  House  to  fix  that  status  for  a declarant  on  the 
theory  that  a man  who  wanted  to  come  here  wanted  to  have  his  wife 
and  family,  and  in  order  to  make  good  citizens  they  should  have  their 
wives  and  children  here,  and  they  should  be  enabled  to  get  them  here 
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giving  you  my  impressions  after  two  months  of  hard  study  and 
sary,  They  have  eliminated  the  declarant  entirely  and  have  thrown 
him  into  that  quota.  And  the  only  good  feature  of  that  Johnson  bill 
is  the  nonquota.  And  I find  in  this  Reed  bill  you  have  practically 
eliminated  the  nonquota. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  We  give  them  a preference  and 
put  everybody  in  the  quota. 

Mr.  Dickstein.  I see  that,  but  that  is  as  much  red  tape  as  if  you 
did  not  put  it  in  at  all. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  We  will  strike  it  out  if  you  do 
not  like  it. 

Mr.  Dickstein.  It  is  not  a question  of  what  I like.  I am  simply 
giving  you  my  impressions  alter  two  months  of  hard  study  ana 
after  listening* pro  and  con  on  both  sides  of  this  question. 

Senator  Kino.  Just  a short  question.  What  do  you  say  to  this 
proposition:  It  was  submitted  to  me  this  summer  by  many  of  the 
consuls  that  fraud  and  perjury  is  committed  by  persons  who  allege 
they  are  relatives  of  immigrants,  and  they  sought  admission  as 
relatives  of  immigrants  when  in  truth  and  in  fact  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Dickstein.  Well,  in  answer  to  that  I will  say  that  I am  not 
nere  to  protect  any  alien  who  commits  fraud,  or  any  relative  that 
commits  fraud.  I believe  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  undesirables  and  use 
the  best  means  to  get  the  best  immigrants,  hut  when  you  fix  a quota 
on  the  census  of  1910  without  any  investigation  of  the  facts— just 
say  arbitrarily  “ we  will  fix  it  on  the  census  of  1890  or  1910  ’’—that 
is  not  the  proper  way  to  get  at  the  situation. 

Senator  Harrison,  What  is  your  way,  then  ? 

Mr.  Dickstein.  I think  we  ought  to  take  the  latest  present  census, 
of  1920,  of  which  no  one  could  complain,  and  fix  a proper  basis  on 
that,  I think  that  you  ought  to  do  something  for  the  declarant  who 
is  at  times,  and  at  the  present  time,  unable  to  bet  his  naturalization 
papers  because  of  certain  conditions  existing  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  In  my  State  of  New  York  there'  were  thousands  of  applicants 
to  be  called  for  their  second  papers  months  and  months  ago.  They 
are  behind  in  their  work  there.  The  first  question  is,  “ Have  you  a 
wife  ? ” “ Yes,  sir.”  And  he  can  not  get  his  citizenship  papers. 
Now,  those  conditions  should  be  remedied. 

Senator  Harrison.  Then  you  think  a quota  on  the  basis  of  1910 
is  as  much  of  a discrimination  as  a quota  on  the  census  of  1890  ? 

Mr.  Dickstein.  No:  1890  was  discrimination,  and  they  conceded 
that,  the  consuls  and  all  parties;  1910  is  not  discrimination;  at 
least,  it  gives  every  nationality  a chance.  They  did  not  get  a chance 
in  the  1890  census. 

Now,  I do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  Nordic  races  and  other 
features  we  heard  so  much  about  in  the  House  committee.  I want  to 
say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I want  to  be  permitted  to  incorporate 
in  the  record  the  statement  of  20  Members  of  Congress  protesting 
against  this. 

Senator  Kino.  That  is  directed  against  the  Johnson  bill? 

Mr.  Dickstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mi*.  Sabath.  Where  is  that  from? 

Mr.  Dickstein.  This  is  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  inserted  in  the  record : 
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(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

STATEMENT  OF  20  OF  THE  22  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  DEMOCRATIC  DELE- 
GATION IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  SIXTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS,  IN  OPPOSI- 
TION TO  THE  RESTRICTIVE  IMMIGRATION  HILL  H.  K.  0540,  REPORTED  BY  TIIE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION. 

The  undersigned,  being  Democratic  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  ol'  New  York,  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  rigidly 
restrictive  immigration  bill  retried  by  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  and  known  as  the  Johnson  bill,  H.  It  6540. 

The  foreign-born  population  of  our  country  and  those  born  here  of  a foreign 
parent  comprise  33  J per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Of  theses  at  least  25 
per  cent  are  recent  immigrants  and  constitute  the  young  men  and  women  of 
to-day’s  laboring  classes  so  necessary  to  our  industrial  prosperity. 

We  are  underboused,  underconstructed  and  underdeveloped  and  are  in  sore 
need  of  those  who  are  willing  to  do  our  work,  both  skilled  and  hard  and 
laborious,  but  this  bill  would  tend  to  keep  out  that  class  of  immigrants  best 
suited  for  such  occupations. 

It  would  not,  moreover,  bring  into  this  country  a better  class  or  a more 
assimilable  body  of  immigrants. 

Our  national  policy,  us  expressed  in  the  act  of  11)17,  a destinctly  selective 
measure,  lias  been  to  welcome  to  our  shores  all  immigrants  who  are  desirable, 
that  is,  till  who  are  mentally,  morally,  and  physically  fit,  and  friendly  to  our 
form  of  Government. 

The  proposed  bill  goes  even  further  than  the  present  law  iu  fixing  an  arbi- 
trary number  of  immigrants  who  can  be  admitted. 

It  Is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Immigration  Committee  to  have  this  law 
embody  our  permanent  policy  of  immigration  and  bind  us  to  a program  which 
is  euliexible,  unscientific,  and  unjust  and  is,  furthermore,  an  attempt  to  treat 
a human  problem  upon  a cold,  mathematical  formula,  since  its  basis  is  quanti- 
tative rather  than  qualitative. 

The  Johnson  bill  is  particularly  objectionable  because  It  discriminates  against 
certain  nationalities  already  going  to  make  up  a great  part  of  our  population 
and  fans  the  flumes  of  radical,  religious,  and  national  hutreds  and  brands  for- 
ever elements  already  here  as  of  an  inferior  stock. 

It  discriminates  against  Italy,  who  gave  us  the  great  Columbus.  It  dis- 
criminates against  Poland,  who  gave  us  our  Revolutionary  heroes  Kosciusko 
and  Pulaski.  It  discriminates  against  Russia  of  the  great  Tolstoi,  against 
Hungary  who  gave  us  the  great  patriot  Kossuth,  against  Greece,  the  land  of 
Venizelos,  against  Czechoslovakia,  from  whence  hails  the  distinguished 
Masaryk,  against  Jugoslavia,  who  sent  us  the  great  inventor  Michael  Pupiu, 
and  finally  against  France,  from  whence  came  the  Immortal  Lafayette  and 
Roeltambeau. 

Have  we  so  soon  forgotten  the  World  War  when  the  youth  of  those  same 
nationalities,  resident  in  the  United  States,  joined  hands  with  their  relatives 
across  the  seas  and  brought  victory  to  us  and  our  allies  In  that  great  conflict? 
Shail  we  exclude  those  compatriots  in  arms  by  a mere  mathematical  formula? 
Is  it  fair?  Is  It  American? 

This  proposed  law  would  adopt  as  a basis  of  entrance  2 per  cent  of  the  foreign 
population  of  1896.  In  its  determined  effort  to  be  as  unfair  as  possible,  the 
committee  in  addition  to  reducing  the  percentage  from  3 per  cent  adopts,  as  a 
basis,  census  figures  34  years  old,  instead  of  taking  the  census  of  1920  now 
available  or  even  the  census  of  1910,  the  basis  of  the  present  law.  Tills  basis 
was  deliberately  selected  to  favor  the  so-called  Nordic  races  and  discriminate 
against  races  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  which  discrimination  is, 
indeed,  a new  but  iierilous  doctrine  for  democratic  America,  founded  upon  the 
declaration  that  “ all  men  are  created  equal.” 

Our  great  country  is  still  big  enough,  geographically,  politically,  and  socially, 
to  receive  those  persons  knocking  at  our  doors,  whether  of  brain  or  brawn,  who 
answer  our  mental,  moral,  and  physical  requirements  and  can  contribute  to 
our  science,  our  art,  our  literature,  our  commerce,  or  our  industry. 

John  F.  Carew,  eighteenth  congressional  district;  John  J.  Kindred, 
second  congressional  district ; Christopher  I>.  Sullivan,  thirteenth 
congressional  district;  Thomas  H.  Cullen,  fourth  congressional 
district ; James  M.  Mead,  forty-second  congressional . district ; 
Anthony  G.  Griffin,  twenty-second  congressional  district ; 
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William  E.  Oleary,  eigth  congressional  district ; John  F.  Quuyle, 
seventh  congressional  district;  David  J.  O’Connell,  ninth  con- 
gressional district ; Lorlng  M.  Black,  jr.,  fifth  congressional,  dis- 
trict; Sol  Bloom,  nineteenth  congressional  district;  George  W. 
Lindsay,  third  congressional  district ; Emannel  Celler,  tenth  con- 
gressional district ; Parker  Coming,  twenty-eighth  congressional 
district;  Samuel  Dtcksteln,  twelfth  congressional  district;  John 
J.  Boylan,  fifteenth  congressional  district;  John  J.  O’Connor, 
sixteenth  congressional  district ; Frank  Oliver,  twenty-third  con- 
gressional district ; Arming  S.  Prall,  eleventh  congressional  dis- 
trict; Royal  H.  Weller,  twenty-first  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Dicrrtein.  I also  ask  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  incorpo- 
rate a brief  which  I have  here,  prepared  by  Judge  Salvatore  A. 
Cotillo,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York.  On 
account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  which  you  allowed  to  prepare 
for  this  hearing,  I was  not  able  to  get  the  New  York  delegation  here 
who  were  trying  to  get  here  to  be  heard  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  brief  may  be  inserted,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

(The  brief  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows;) 


To  the  (’lifted  Staten  Senate  Committee  on  Immiftration,  Wanhinffton,  D.  €.: 

The  Immigration  problem  occupies  to-day  a foremost  place  i*ft  our  national 
mind.  It  is  a question  of  current  discussion  not  only  because  very  soon  the 
present  per  centum  limit  act  under  which  the  inflow  of  immigration  to  the 
United  Stares  is  largely  regulated  will  expire  by  statutory  limitation  and  will 
he  abandoned  or  continued  In  n modified  form  or  he  supplanted  by  more 
drastic  legislation  but  also  it  Is  the  culmination  of  more  than  a century’s 
debate  of  the  question. 

Immigration  has  had  u most  remarkable  growth  within  the  past  hundred 
years.  Official  figures  are  not  available  back  of  the  year  1820;  in  that  year 
when  our  population  numbered  9,638.458,  the  total  immigration  was  8,385. 
Year  by  year  it  grew  until  in  1842  it  had  crossed  the  100,000  mark  with 
104.565  immigrants,  and  in  1854  the  400,000  mark  had  been  passed.  Then 
came  a falling  off,  so  much  so  that  during  the  Civil-War  the  country  ex- 
perienced a serious  labor  shortage  on  account  of  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment passed  a law  favorable  to  the  entrance  of  foreign  labor  Induced  to  come 
to  the  United  States  under  contract. 

With  the  Impetus  to  industrial  development  that  came  in  the  years  after  the 
Olvil  War  and  with  rapid  expansion  of  our  railroad  system  and  consequent 
opening  of  new  territory,  immigration  took  a new  spurt,  and  in  the  year  1882 
the  number  of  aliens  arriving  was  dose  to  800,000.  For  more  than  20  years 
Immigration  remained  between  800,000  and  the  1,000,000  mark,  hut  in  each 
of  the  years  1005,  1008,  1907,  1910,  1913,  and  1914,  over  a million  immigrants 
came  into  the  United  States.  The  highest  point  was  reached  in  1907  when 
1,285,349  arrived  but  the  figures  for  1914  were  only  slightly  lower  with 
1,218,480  immigrants.  During  the  recent  World  War,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  immigration  fell  to  a low  level,  but  in  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
June  30,  1921,  It  was  again  805,228  and  the  subsequent  falling  off  in  immigra- 
tion is  directly  attributable  to  the  per  centum  Unfit  act  which  became  operative 


in  Mav  1921. 

Looking  broadly  over  this  century  of  immigration  flow  and  ebb  we  may  note 
Bii  Interesting  factor,  namely,  tluit  fiven  hofor©  tli©r©  was  any  legal  rcstric* 
turn  on  immigration,  tiie  immigration  movement  was  in  a sense  its  own  regu- 
lator. Immigration  considered  in  relation  to  business  activity  shows  that  in 
veurs  of  prosperity  the  inflow  was  in  the  ascendent,  but  when  business  activity 
fell  off  immigration  also  declined,  us  In  respect  to  the  panic  years  of  1837, 
1878  1884  1893,  and  1907  which  were  each  followed  by  a marked  decline  In 


The  immigration  policy  which  should  be  adopted  at  this  time  must  be  based 
on  scientific,  practical,  and  humane  plans  both  for  the  welfare*  of  the  United 
States  and  for  the  maintenance  of  international  good  will.  The  Johnson  hill 
which  is  at  present  before  the  United  States  Senate,  discriminates  most  de 
cldedly  against  the  nations  that  make  up  southeastern  Europe.  This  I con- 
sider most  unfair.  One  of  the  nations  that  belong  in  this  group  i»  hah. 

Before  Uiscussiug  further  policies,  I would  like  to  review  very  briefly  fit  st, 
what  Italy  has  contributed  to  the  world  and  second,  what  she  has  contributed 
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to  the  United  States.  The  other  speakers  who  are  better  qualified  than  I 
will  speak,  I tun  certain,  of  the  other  nations  that  belong  In  this  group  against 
which  tiiere  is  a present  discrimination. 

Those  fa  miliar  with  the  history  and  achievements  of  the  Italian  race,  know 
how  much  the  world  owes  to  Italy  and  appreciate  what  may  still  be  expected 
of  ber. 

Home  dominated  the  world  three  times — once  politically,  when  the  imperial 
eagles  brought  the  Latin  civilization  with  its  principles  of  right  and  justice 
to  all  parts  of  the  Old  World ; again  spiritually,  when  the  Internal  City  became 
the  protecting  cradle  of  Christianity  until  its  influence  spread  to  every  country 
of  the  world  from  China  to  Greenland;  and  a third  time  intellectually,  when 
the  Italian  Renaissance  made  Italy  the  world’s  center  of  art,  music,  literature, 
and  of  all  forms  of  cultural  life. 

In  the  world  of  action,  as  In  the  world  of  thought.  Italy  has  produced  men 
not  only  of  great  power  but  of  unique  power.  Probably  no  man  single  banded 
and  through  sheer  force  of  ids  own  personal  genius  has  ever  done  so  much  to 
change  the  face  of  the  world  as  did  the  great  Italian,  Christopher  Columbus; 
and  what  Columbus  did  in  the  west,  Marco  Polo,  another  Italian,  accomplished 
in  the  east.  Dante  raised  the  finest  cathedrals  in  words  well  comparable  with 
the  greatest  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  while  later  Leonardo  do  Vinci, 
ltufael.  Michelangelo,  Michiavelli,  Giordano  Bruno  astounded  the  world  with 
their  unparalleled  artistic  and  intellectual  achievements.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  Italy  began  to  contribute  extensively  to  the  scientific 
discoveries  of  civilization.  From  the  time  Galileo  invented  the  telescope  in 
1909  we  pass  rapidly  to  Galvini,  who  first  studied  the  “galvanic”  effects  of 
the  electric  current,  to  Volta,  who  built  the  first  electric  battery  in  1794  and 
whose  name  is  inscribed  ou  every  electric-light  bulb  in  the  United  States;  to 
Antonio  Meed,  who  in  1849  was  the  first  man  to  transmit  the  human  voice  by 
electricity,  and  now  to  Marconi,  who  lias  given  the  world  wireless  telegraphy. 

A great  part  of  the  legislation  in  the  United  States  is  framed  upon  the 
principles  of  Roman  law.  Almost  every  important  monument  in  the  United 
States  is  inspired  by  the  art  of  Rome  and  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

Such  are  not  the  contributions  of  an  inferior  race.  The  Italian  Immigrant 
has  also  contributed  considerably  to  the  development  of  the  United  States. 
He  comes  here  and  brings  to  our  shores  a strong  hardihood  and  physique  that 
Is  rarely  excelled.  His  temperament  is  that  of  a buoyant,  joyful,  optimistic 
type  that  makes  life  at  all  times  seem  very  interesting. 

During  the  past  40  years  laborers  have  been  n higher  proportion  of  Italian 
immigration  in  Hie  United  States  than  any  other  important  immigrant  people. 

Rarely  less  than  one-half,  usually  one-ha  K to  two-thirds,  of  a year’s  Italian 
immigrants  have  been  genera!  laborers.  Years  of  labor  in  the  sunny  fields  of 
Italy,  a life  most  continuously  out  of  doors,  have  served  to  enrich  the  Italian 
with  a physical  constitution  and  endowed  him  with  rugged  health  that  stands 
him  in  good  stead.  Tills  fact  alone  has  made  possible  his  standing  up  under 
the  severe  strain  and  stress  to  which  his  physical  constitution  is  subject  in 
doing  such  work  as  digging  tunnels,  erecting  skyscrapers,  and  building  rail- 
roada  Within  the  past  half  century  the  unskilled  labor  of  the  Italian  immi- 
grant has  contributed  much  toward  the  building  up  of  the  countiy.  They  have 
built  our  railroads,  dug  our  tunnels,  mined  our  coni  and  other  metals,  erected 
our  buildings,  increased  our  manufactures,  built  up  our  Industries,  and  en- 
hanced our  commerce. 

This  work  lias  made  the  greatness  of  America.  Subways  have  been  built, 
skyscrapers  have,  been  erected,  modern  convenience  of  living  have  been  secured. 
In  tiie  borough  of  Manhattan  of  New  York  City  two  cities  have  come  out  of 
the  rubbing  of  Aladdin’s  lamp  of  the  Italian  Immigrant,  one  underground  and 
another  overground.  In  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  of  New  York  City,  a new 
city  lias  sprung  into  existence.  Brooklyn  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  hounds. 
I am  not  unmindful  of  the  important  work  done  by  the  skilled  workers  and  the 
professionals ; however,  the  skilled  and  professional  work  could  not  have  been 
done  without  the  unskilled  work  of  the  immigrant.  The  broad  bosom  of  the 
earth  has  to  be  opened  by  an  unskilled  workman,  before  a foundation  can  be 
laid ; without  that  work  there  can  be  no  skilled  mechanics  to  do  the  plastering 
and  masormry  work.  Indeed  the  professional  engineer  who  plans  a structure 
on  paper  is  ineffective  and  futile  without  the  plower  of  the  earth.  I do  not 
mean  unduly  to  praise  the  immigrant.  He  belongs  to  the  laboring  class,  the 
backbone  of  a nation.  He  brings  two  strong  arms,  a level  brain,  and  a driving 
ambition.  Are  those  not  desirable  qualities  for  our  future  population? 
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The  metal  trades  have  attracted  many  Italians,  Many  have  been  employed 
outside  the  mills,  in  Birmingham,  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 
of  Canada.  Many  have  worked  in  the  foundries— and  for  instance  in  Detroit — 
there  they  have  also  been  occupied  in  the  automobile  factories  and  other  places 
in  the  iron-bed  works.  In  various  centers  Italians  have  made  cutlery  and  tools, 
gas  and  electric  fixtures.  In  the  metal  working  shops  of  Connecticut  several 
years  ago,  the  Italian  women  were  nearly  one-tenth  of  all  women  employed.  As 
lumber  and  sawmill  bands  the  Italians  have  been  employed  in  Canada,  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  especially  in  Louisiana  and  the  South  geuerally.  Many  have 
worked  in  the  paper  and  wood-pulp  manufacture,  others  In  the  rubber  factories 
of  the  East.  ' ' 

In  the  Middle  States,  Sicilians  and  Calabrians  have  become  prominent  as  em- 
ployees in  the  glass  manufacture.  Iu  the  cigar  and  tobacco  industries  in  the 
region  east  of  the  Mississippi  the  South  Italians  have  been  one  of  the  leading 
foreign  groups  employed;  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  several  thousands  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  work.  In  the  Middle  West  and  in  Massachusetts,  especially 
Brockton,  south  Italian  men  and  women  have  been  prominent  among  recent 
immigrants  employed,  in  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  Italians  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  textile  industry  except  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture. In  the  silk  manufacture  north  and  south  Italians  have  been  more  numer- 
ous than  any  other  recent  immigrants.  They  have  been  employed  mostly  in 
New  Jersey  and  especially  in  the  city  of  Paterson.  In  New  Jersey  they  have 
been  one-sixth  of  the  operatives,  more  than  half  have  been  weavers,  warpers 
or  twistera-in,  which  are  the  high-skilled  and  l>est-pald  categories  of  labor. 
Many  work  at  silk  dyeing,  many  are  the  makers  of  woolens  and  worsteds  In 
New  England,  notably  at  Lawrence.  Some  thousands  of  south  Italians  have 
had  unskilled  employment.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  workers  in  rope, 
twine,  and  hemp  mills  of  New  England  and  New  York.  What  the  Italians  have 
done  in  the  clothing  industry  might  serve  for  an  important  chapter  in  the 
history  of  labor  In  America.  In  point  of  number  of  employees,  the  making  of 
men’s  clothing  had  in  normal  times  been  the  seventh  of  our  manufacturing 
industries  and  in  the  number  of  womeu  engaged  it  has  come  after  the  cotton 
Industry.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  women,  aged  10  or  over,  when  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  studied  the  industry,  were  Itullans. 

In  educational  fields  the  Italian  and  sons  and  daughters  of  Italy  are  numer- 
ous. They  are  represented  in  the  universities,  colleges,  high  schools,  public 
schools,  and  a few  are  principals  of  our  public  schools.  In  medicine  and  law 
there  are  also  a goodly  number.  In  public  affairs  we  are  also  becoming  more 
and  more  represented.  Some  of  our  men  are  Judges,  legislators,  and  local 
officials.  In  banking  and  commercial  fields  the  Italian  is  also  making  tre- 
mendous headway.  Several  of  our  banks  are  among  the  greatest  banks  of  the 
country. 

It  would  not  he  unwise  to  assume  that  the  civilization  of  the  Italian  immi- 
grant is  something  desirable,  aud  to  assist  them  in  every  way  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  contribute  the  greatest  possible  portion  in  the  great  task  of  the 
evolution  of  the  staple  American  type. 

A most  Interesting  national  conference  was  called  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  in  December  of  the  past  year.  I would  like  to  quote  a 
statement  from  the  proceedings  of  this  conference  which  I consider  most 
significant : 

“Following  the  tenor  of  the  opening  addresses,  the  subsequent  statements 
made  by  other  speakers  at  the  conference,  the  written  comments  received,  and 
the  viewpoints  expressed  in  informal  discussions  showed  a broad  unanimity 
in  respect  to:  (a)  Condemnation  of  certain  of  the  administrative  workings  of 
the  present  per  centum  limit  act  as  resulting  in  numerous  unnecessary  hard- 
ships on  immigrants;  ( b ) approval  of  a policy  of  immigration  restriction,  but 
disapproval  of  any  policy  based  solely  on  a numerical  restriction;  (c)  a gen- 
eral belief  that  the  kind  of  immigrants  that  are  admitted  is  of  more  Importance 
than  the  number,  and  that  a policy  of  selection  abroad  based  on  quality  and 
capacity  for  assimilation  would  be  desirable;  (<f)  the  belief  that,  of  equal 
importance  with  the  determination  of  the  conditions  essential  to  admission  in 
the  United  States,  is  the  consideration  of  a policy  of  assimilation  and  Ameri- 
canization ot  aliens  within  a fixed  period  after  admission;  (e)  lack  of  infor- 
mation In  respect  to  many  major  factors  of  the  Immigration  problem  and  de- 
sirability therefore  of  an  inquiry  into  and  report  on  such  factors  with  recom- 
mendations by  a competent  conimlsslon  under  presidential  authority;  (/)  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  per  centum  limit  act  pending  action  by  Congress  on 
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these  recommendations,  with  sneh  administrative  modifications  as  experience 
has  shown  would  improve  efficiency  and  ameliorate  hardships  resulting  from 
strict  enforcement  of  the  present  law.” 

An  excellent  resolution,  which  I have  carefully  studied,  adopted  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  on  December  20,  1923,  readB  as  follows: 

“ PREAMBLE. 

“ Investigations  into  the  immigration'  problem  conducted  by  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  and  the  discussions  at  the  National  Immigration 
Conference  In  New  York  on  December  13  and  14,  1923,  have  clearly  shown  that 
there  is  a great  divergence  of  opinion  and  lack  of  information  on  some  of  the 
most  fundamental  questions  vital  to  the  formulation  of  an  adequate  national 
policy  of  immigration  control.  Even  tin  so  important  a subject,  as  the  needs  of 
normally  functioning  industry,  commerce  and  transportation,  and  the  extent  to 
which  immigrant  labor  is  necessarj  to  supplement  the  native  supply,  no  data 
adequate  for  board  judgment  are  available. 

“ Moreover,  while  the  immigration  question  has  been  debated  officially  and 
privately  for  more  than  a century,  major  attention  has  of  late  tended  to  focus 
on  certain  aspects  of  the  immigatlon  problem  which  are  new  in  the  field  of 
scientific  inquiry,  such  as  questions  in  respect  to  the  measurement  of  intelli- 
gence, the  effects  of  Intermarriage  of  different  races,  economic  and  social 
assimilahility  of  foreign  racial  groups  and  similar  matters.  These  are  now 
being  urged  as  bases  for  action ; yet  such  approach  to  the  immigration  problem 
through  science  Is  still  in  its  early  state.  While  considerable  investigational 
work  along  such  lines  lias  already  been  carried  on,  no  basis  has  yet  been  estab- 
lished for  evaluating  the  significance  of  these  studies  to  the  solution  of  the 
immigration  problem. 

“ The  bourd’s  Investigations  have  demonstrated  that  immigration  Is  a many- 
sided  problem  and  that  to  decide  it  on  any  one  set  of  factors,  whether  eco- 
nomic, social,  political,  or  racial  is  not  likely  to  provide  the  permanent 
policy  which  is  needed.  Due  regard  should  be  had  for  the  needs  of  normally 
functioning  industry,  commerce  and  transportation ; yet  a broad  conception  of 
public  policy  must  recognize  also  that  the  kind  6f  immigrants  admitted 
Into  the  United  States  is  of  even  greater  importance  than  the  number,  and 
that  what  happens  to  Immigrants  after  they  are  admitted  into  the  country 
is  of  no  less  significance  than  the  conditions  fixed  as  essential  for  their  ad- 
mission. It  Is  generally  conceded  that  selection  based  on  quality  should  be 
the  basic  consideration  in  any  permanent  policy  of  immigration  control;  no 
generally  accepted  method  of  such  selection,  however,  not  a satisfactory  pro- 
gram of  adequately  caring  for  immigrants  after  their  arrival  has  so  far  been 
suggested. 

“ It  is  therefore, 

“Resolved,  That  because  of  lack  of  fundamental  information  on  many 
crucial  points,  the  need  of  examining,  evaluating,  and  supplementing  the 
recent  scientific  investigations,  and  the  need  of  formulating  practical  methods 
of  selection  and  assimilation.  In  respect  to  an  adequate  policy  of  national 
immigration  control,  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  recommends 
to  its  affiliated  organizations — 

“1.  That  they  urge  the  appointment  of  a competent  commission  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  Inquire  into  and  to  report 
within  a definite  period  on  the  major  factors  of  the  immigration  problem,  some 
of  which  are : . 

“(a)  Immigration  and  emigration  in  the  light  of  present,  domestic  and 
world  conditions. 

“(61  Needs  of  normally  functioning  industry,  commerce,  and  transportation 
for  an  adequate  labor  supply  and,  In  so  far  as  the  native  supply  is  Insufficient, 
for  immigrants  generally  and  for  special  groups  of  immigrations, 

“(e)  Economic  and  social  asslmllability  of  foreign  racial  groups. 

“(d)  Effect  of  mixture  of  races  upon  the  virility  and  social  progress  of  the 
Nation. 

“(c)  Practical  methods  of  selecting,  distributing,  and  assimilating  immi- 
grants. 

“(f)  Suggestions  for  an  adequate,  scientific,  and  practical  program  of  immi- 
gration based  on  an  analysis  of  the  aims  and  Ideals  of  our  national  life. 
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“2.  That  they  recommend  that,  pending  the  results:  of  each  tavestfgattou 
and  action  thereon,  the  per  centum  limit  act  mm  in  fonee  be  retained  but  with 
such  administrative  changes  in  the  law  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  ad* 
visable  in  order  to  facilitate  operation  and  enforcement  of  the  law  and  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  hardships  and  injustices  now  resulting  from  such 
enforcement.*’ 

This  resolution  I think  should  receive  earnest  and  careful  consideration. 

Another  excellent  suggestion  regarding  the  immigrant  question  is  very  well 
expressed  by  Dr.  William  M.  Leiserson  in  his  book.  Adjusting  Immigrant  and 
Industry.  He  states: 

“ If  the  Government  Is  to  assume  more  responsibility  toward  the  immigrants 
in  this  country  and  assist  in  their  adjustment  to  the  conditions  of  American 
life,  it  ought  to  know  in  advance  what  immigrants  are  coming  over  in  number 
and  kind.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  the  prospective  Immigrant  that 
he  should  know  before  be  begins  his  long  journey  whether  he  will  lie  admitted 
into  the  United  States  and  whether  there  are  opportunities  for  him  to  make  a 
living.  At  present  he  gets  tills  information  in  letters  from  fellow  countrymen 
in  this  country,  who  may  be  a little  better  informed  than  he  is:  from  steam- 
ship companies  which  are  interested  in  securing  passengers;  and  occasionally 
from  immigrant  aid  societies  organized  for  the  welfare  of  the  immigrant.  It 
is  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission  shall 
have  stations  abroad  for  examining  those  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  and  that  these  agencies  should  indicate  on  the  immigrant’s  papers 
before  he  starts  that  lie  will  be  admitted  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

“ Such  a procedure  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  immigrants  and 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  organizations  of  stations  in  foreign  countries 
would  be  one  of  the  first  steps  necessary  in  any  comprehensive  plan  of  ad- 
justing immigrants  and  industry  in  the  United  States.  For,  besides  examining 
immigrants  for  purposes  of  admission,  the  agents  of  the  immigration  authority 
stationed  abroad  might  have  the  duty  of  disseminating  accurate  information 
regarding  industrial  opportunities,  to  discourage  from  coming  those  classes 
of  labor  for  which  there  are  abundant  supplies  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
aid  in  the  proper  selection  of  those  for  whom  there  may  be  a special  need." 

James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  a most  recent  article  in  which  he 
reviews  100  years  of  immigration,  stated  that  he  Is  in  favor  of  a system  of 
selective  immigration  to  be  made  abroad  before  the  alien  leaves  his  native 
country.  Ete  believes  that  there  should  be  selection  and  inspection  abroad 
sufficient  to  avoid  the  return  to  the  land  whence  they  come  of  large  numbers 
of  prospective  Immigrants  after  they  arrive  at  our  ports,  with  the  attendant 
heartache  and  anguish. 

From  all  that  I have  mentioned  springs  my  conviction  that  immigration  is. 
when  constructively  handled,  an  aisset  in  the  building  and  making  ot  our 
country. 

The  immigrant  brings  a willingness  to  serve  this  country,  and  during  the 
World  War  he  showed  a readiness  to  die  for  it.  Raeh  of  the  nations  have 
made  a distinct  contribution  to  America  that  has  mad''  our  country  the  great- 
est in  the  world. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  let  not  provincialism,  limited  vision,  luck  of  under- 
standing the  immigrant,  little  or  no  sympathy  with  his  point  of  view,  be  the 
stumbiingblocks  in  forming  a sound  selective  immigration  policy.  After  the 
immigrant  has  arrived  to  our  country  let  us  give  him  sympathetic  interest 
inspire  him  with  that  type  of  citizenship  by  which  he  will  become  a coworker 
eager  to  shore  the  responsibility  in  our  civic  life.  Let  us  interpret  America 
in  the  terms  of  a square  deal. 

The  assimilation  of  the  immigrant  and  his  absorption  into  our  national  life 
will  be  accomplished  not  with  pressure  on  our  part,  but  with  patience.  Aith 
sympathetic  understanding  based  on  sound,  practical,  and  humane  plans.  If  we 
approach  the  problem  in  this  spirit  I am  certain  that  we  will  inspire  each 
immigrant  to  give  his  best  to  America. 

Senator  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  Judge  Sabath  is  here  now. 
I suggest  we  hear  him. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you,  Judge  Sabath. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH,  A REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  1 do  not  want  to  take 
up  any  time.  I wish  I could  secure  10  or  15  minutes  some  day  when 
you  can  spare  the  time.  But  to-day  I am  not  going  to  impose  upon 
you.  I am  going  to  present  to  you  to-day  a person  selected  by  the 
coining  council  of  the  city  of  Chicago  to  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee and  address  you.  Alderman  John  H.  Lyle  has  been  selected 
as  spokesman,  and  he  desires  to  be  heard  briefly  and  express  the 
views  of  the  members  of  the  common  council  of  tiie  city  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Lyle. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  H.  LYLE,  A MEMBER  OF  THE  CITY 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  full  name  and  whom  you 
represent,  Mr.  Lyle  ? 

Mr.  Lyle.  My  name  is  John  H.  Lyle;  I am  a member  of  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

About  the  only  contribution  we  could  make  to  this  discussion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  be  to  tell  you  the  sentiments  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
as  expressed  through  the  city  council  and  various  civic  bodies  which 
have  cooperated  with  it  in  a discussion  of  these  two  bills.  The  merits 
of  the  respective  figures  and  data  here  we  will  not  comment  on  in  the 
slightest. 

Very  recently  there  was  a request  for  $2,000,000  extra  for  night 
schools  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  One  of  the  committees  of  the  city 
council  looked  into  the  situation  to  find  what  was  the  necessity  for 
this  additional  appropriation,  and  we  found  that  the  foreign  peoples 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  were  attending  our  night  sc^olsi  in  un- 
precedented numbers;  that  the  recent  immigrants  who  i e come  to 
Chicago  have  really  filled  up  and  choked  our  night  schools  until  we 
have  had  to  build  portable  schools.  A few  days  ago  the  city 
council 

Senator  King  (interposing).  That  included,  I suppose,  a number 
of  adults  who  are  attending  the  night  schools  ? 

Mr.  Lyle^  Oh,  yes;  adults. 

Senator  King.  Women  as  well  as  men? 

Mr,  Lyle.  Women  as  well  as  men;  but  principally  the  children  of 
the  foreign  people  who  have  to  work  days  and  who  can  not  go  to 
school  days  but  must  go  in  the  evenings.  We  have  perhaps  the 
largest  number  of  law  schools  in  the  country— night  law  schools — 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  They  are  filled  up  with  the  boys  and  even 
girls  of  foreign-speaking  peoples. 

We  had  a meeting  in  the  council,  and  at  that  meeting  you  might 
think  there  would  be  only  the  representatives  of  the  foreign-speaking 
people-representatives  of  the  foreign-press  societies.  It  is  true 
many  of  them  were  there,  but  in  great  numbers  there  were  people 
whose  ancestors  dated  generations  back.  For  instance,  one  of  our 
aldermen,  Aldemnan  Eaton,  son-in-law  of  President  Harper,  who 
founded  the  University  of  Chicago  —his  ancestors  date  back  three  or 
four  hundred  years  in  this  country.  They  all  took  the  position  that 
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Chicago  had  had  such  wonderful  experiences  in,  building  up  the  city 
with  peoples  of  foreign  nationalities  that  it  would  be  very  unfair  to 
pass  a bill  such  as  is  generally  supposed  to  he  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress, which  would  discriminate  in  favor  of  one  nation  as  against  the 
other.  And  briefly,  and  almost  in  conclusion,  the  sentiment  of  the 
whole  meeting  was  as  expressed,  not  by  foreign  people  themselves-— 
the  same  sentiments  as  were  expressed  by  the  chairman  of  your  com- 
mittee here  a few  moments  ago,  almost  identical ; that  was  the  spirit 
of  the  meeting.  And  so  we  bring  to  you  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  common  council.  Also  resolutions  of  the  meeting  at  which  were 
representatives  of  the  important  clubs,  associations  of  business  men, 
and  various  civic  organizations  made  up  principally  of  Americans 
who  were  born  in  this  country  and  whose  ancestry  dated  far  back. 

For  my  own  self  I may  say  this : For  10  years" I have  held  public 
office;  once  as  a member  of  the  State  legislature.  I nipt  there  in  the 
legislature  members  who  were  born  abroad.  The  most  intense  in- 
terest and  patriotism  seemed  to  be  shown  by  those  members  of  the 
legislature.  And  now  for  six  years  I have  been  a member  of  tlic 
city  council.  Not  so  many  of  our  members  are  foreign  hprn,  but  of 
the  members  of  the  city  council,  perhaps  the  most  diligent  members, 
or  as  diligent  members  as  we  have  of  the  city  council,  and  as  con- 
scientious members  as  we  have,  are  the  fareig?i-born  members. 

For  niyself  personally,  I may  say  that  my  ancestry  dates  far  back 
in  this  country.  I remember  as  a*  barefoot  boy  in  short  trousers  I 
used  to  look  with  awe  and  respect  at  the  leading  member  of  our  bar 
in  that  little  town  in  the  hills  of  east  Tennessee,  Judge  Shields,  and 
I remember  very  distinctly  the  first  time  I came  to  Chicago  I saw 
the  first  foreigner — 23  years  ago.  We  had  never  seen  a foragne” 
until  I came  to  Chicago,  and  naturally  I was  very  much  opposed  to 
the  foreigners.  But  after  becoming  acquainted  with  them  in  the 
State  legislature  and  in  my  own  city  and  in  the  city  council  for  six 
years  now,  I can  say  that  I have  the  utinqst  regard",  and  I feel  that 
it  would  be,  very  discriminatory  to  pass  a bill  such  as  has  been  re- 
ported is  about  to  be  passed. 

For  my  own  ward,  which  I represent,  55,000  people,  T do  not  sup- 
pose there  are  2,000  foreign-boin  people  in  my  own  ward.  Three 
other  members  of  the  council  are  here  who  represent  and  live  in  wards 
almost  exclusively  made  up  of  generations  of  people  whose  parents 
and  grandparents  were  born  here.  One  member  of  our  committee 
is  a gentleman  whose  great-grandfather  was  born  in  the  ward  in 
which  he  lives.  His  father  was  mayor  of  Chicago  years  ago.  He  is 
here,  and  is  here  to  speak  for  these  foreign-born  people. 

We  thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  and  will  submit 
copies  cf  the  resolutions  and  you  may  do  what  you  see  fit  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  copies  of  the  resolutions? 

Mr.  Lyle.  Our  city  clerk  will  forward  them  to  you,  certified 
copies  of  them. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Trevor  is 
here.  He  is  the  gentleman  of  whom  Senator  Lodge  spoke  to  you 
yesterday.  He  is  obliged  to  catch  a train,  and  if  you  will  hear  him 
at  this  time  it  will  be  appreciated  by  him. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Will  you  pardon  me  a moment.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Will  you  permit  these  resolutions  to  be  filed  ? 
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The  Chairman.  With  the  consent  of  the  committee,  they  may  be 
filed. 

(The  resolutions  were  afterwards  furnished  by  Mr.  Lyle,  and  are 
as  follows:) 

Whereas  a majority  of  the  Immigration  Committee  of  the  House  of  ltepre- 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  has  within  the  past  week  reported  out  whut  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Johnson  immigration  bill;  ami 
Whereas  the  said  Johnson  hill  Is  discriminatory,  unfair,  un-American,  and  will 
bar  entrance  to  the  United  States  of  a substantial  portion  of  the  best  element  of 
our  present  day  foreign-!torn  American  eitlzsnry ; and 
Whereas  under  a majority  report  of  said  committee  the  quota  is  reduced 
from  ft  to  2 per  cent  and  is  based  on  the  1890  census  rather  than  the  1920 
census,  which  is  wholly  unfair  and  discriminatory  to  those  masses  from  which 
have  come  some  of  the  sturdiest  American  patriots ; and 
Whereus  the  adoption  of  said  bill  will  result  in  numerous  diplomatic  diffi- 
culties with  other  countries ; and  ■ - 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  said  report  will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  asunder 
entire  fumilies  and  will  result  in  moral  and  economic  hardships  to  a substantial 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.;  and 
Whereas  the  city  councils  of  other  large  cities  of  the  United  States  have 
adopted  resolutions  condemning  the  said  Johnson  immigration  bill : Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

It enolved,  That  we,  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  hereby  voice  our 
protest  against  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  Johnson  immigration  bill,  con- 
demn its  discriminatory  spirit,  and  appeal  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  give  consideration  to  the 
claims  of  those  of  our  citizens  who  have  come  from  foreign  shores  and  who 
have  aided  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  glorious  Republic ; and  be  it  further 
Itcfiohuid . That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  he  transmit  led  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Senators  and  Uongressmen  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 


State  or  Im.inois, 

County  of  Cook.  ss. 

I,  Al.  F.  Gorman,  city  clerk  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  certify  that  tin* 
above  and  foregoing  is  a true  and  correct  copy  of  the  certain  resolution  adopted 
by  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Chicago  at  a regulur  meeting  held  Wednesday, 
the  5th  day  of  March,  A.  I>,  11)24. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  corporate  seal  of  the  said  city  of  Chicago  this 
12th  day  of  March,  A.  J».  1924. 

[SEA!*]  An.  F.  Gohman,  City  Clerk. 

Senator  King.  I would  like  to  ask  one  question,  if  I may.  Without 
groin#  into  detail,  Mr.  Lyle,  and  assuming  that  communism  is  a bad 
thin#  for  America,  are  there  more  Communists  and  Bolshevists  anion# 
the  foreign-bom  people  than  among  Americans;  and  if  there  are  any 
more,  what  nationality  has  the  greatest  number? 

Mr.  Lyle.  Speaking  for  myself  and  n<)tufniLtlie.iYJtt‘tnittee.  I would 
say  there  is  more  communism  among  the  foreign  born.  1 would  say 
yes.  And  as  to  the  nationality  predominating,  1 would  say  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Senator  King.  Would  that  be  the  Russian  Jews? 

Mr.  Lyle.  I would  not  want  to  designate  them,  because  wane  of 
our  Ixist  foreign-born  men  in  Chicago  are  Russian  dews,  and  we  have 
had  most  favorable  experiences  with  Russian  Jews.  What  other 
cities  have  had  1 do  not  know. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  hear  Mr, 
Trevor  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  5.  TREVOR. 

Mr.  Trevor.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  ! want  to  speak  speci- 
fically to  the  amendment  introduced  by  Senator  Reed.  Having 
studied  the  immigration  problem  for  four  years  since  my  discharge 
from  the  Army,  I can  very  well  appreciate  the  difficulties"  which  con- 
front the  committees  of  Congress  in  the  immigration  problem.  There 
are  so  many  phases  of  it  that  it  almost  makes  a man’s  head  buzz  to 
try  to  fathom  it.  1 am  going  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  one  phase. 
And,  in  fact,  1 will  not  attempt  to  do  justice  to  that.  I will  read  you 
a conclusion  on  the  matter  which  has  already  been  printed  by  the 
committee  and  which  is  as  brief  as  possible. 

I would  like  also  to  say  that  I was  very  interested  to  see  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  had  reached*  about  the  same  idea  that 
I had  and  had  formulated  it  into  an  amendment.  I will  speak  a 
little  of  the  difficulties  of  putting  that  amendment  into  effect. 

This  material  which  1 have  before  me  and  to  which  I am  referring 
lias  already  been  printed  for  your  consideration.  It  is  submitted  for 
your  consideration  with  great  diffidence.  It  is  a preliminary  study. 
In  the  course  of  its  preparation  other  methods  of  apportionment  have 
suggested  themselves,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  follow  them  to 
completion,  owing  to  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal.  But  I have 
thought  that  probably  my  preliminary  thoughts  might  be  of  interest 
to  Members  of  the  Congress. 

It  was  not  my  intention  originally  to  ask  for  a hearing,  but  after 
conferences  with  some  friends  in  Washington,  I stayed  over  and 
asked  for  an  opportunity  to  present  the  matter  to  the  committee. 
As  I sav,  this  is  a preliminary  study,  but  my  researches  make  me 
believe  I have  presented  something  which  approximates  the  truth, 
as  a picture  of  what  our  population  is  to-day.  And  I must  say 
that  it  represents  a picture  of  races  in  solution,  rather  than  being 
considered  in  view  of  the  inevitable  mixture  that  has  taken  place. 
In  so  far  as  it  does  do  this,  and  taking  into  consideration  details 
which  I can  not  take  your  time  now  to  elaborate,  I am  convinced, 
speaking  broadly,  that  H.  R.  8540  gives  the  elements  who  are  most 
vociferous  in  their  charges  of  discrimination  more  than  they  could 
hope  for  if  it  were  possible  for  the  Census  Bureau  to  make  a*n  accu- 
rate apportionment  of  the  racial  strains  in  solution  throughout  our 
population  to-day.  Theoretically  a quota  based  on  such  an  analysis 
is  ideal;  but  practically  it  would  be  a matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
construct  a table  of  apportionment  which  would  not  be  under  fire 
year  in  and  year  out. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  general  principles  embodied  in 
H.  R.  8540  with  some  of  the  additions  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  appeal  to  me  as  the  best  solution  of  the  problem. 

I thank  you. 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Trevor  is  herewith  incorpo- 
rated in  the  record  as  follows:) 

l’RKMMIN.VKY  STUDY  OK  IMMIGRATION  PROD  CUM.  HY  JOHN  H.  TBEVOB. 

Since  It  is  an  axiom  of  political  science  that  u government  not  imposed  by 
external  force  Is  the  visible  expression  of  tbe  Ideals,  standards,  and  social 
viewpoint  of  the  people  over  which  it  rules,  it  is  obvious  that  a change  in.  the 
character  or  composition  of  the  population  must  inevitably  result  in  the  avolu- 
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tion  of  a form  of  government  consonant  with  the  base  upon  which  it  rests. 
If,  therefore,  the  principle  of  individual  liberty,  guarded  by  a constitutional 
government  created  on  this  continent  nearly  a century  and  a half  ago,  is  to 
endure,  the  basic  strain  of  our  population  must  be  maintained  and  our 
economic  standards  preserved. 

With  full  recognition  of  the  material  progress  which  we  owe  to  the  races 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  we’are  conscious  not  only  that  these  people 
tended  to  depress  our  standard  of  living,  unduly  charge  our  institutions  for 
the  care  of  the  socially  Inadequate  and  criminal,  but  also  that  they  can  not 
point  during  a period  of  seven  centuries  since  Magna  Clmrin  to  any  conception 
of  successful  government  other  than  a pate  mil  autocracy.  It  being  demon- 
strable under  the  provisions  of  the  emergency  legislation  that  immigration 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  may  enter  the  United  States  on  a basis  of 
substantial  equality  with  that  admitted  from  fhe  older  sources  of  supply,  it 
is  clear  that  if  any  appreciable  number  of  Immigrants  are  to  be  allowed  to 
land  upon  our  shores  the  balance  of  racial  preponderance  must  in  time  pass 
to  those  elements  of  the  population  who  reproduce  rapidly  at  a lower  standard 
of  living  than  those  possessing  other  ideals. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  owe  Impartial  Justice  to  all  those  who 
have  established  themselves  In  our  midst, ‘and  that  they  are  not  only  entitled 
to  share  in  our  prosperity,  but  also  that  we  are  glad  to  recognize  the  contribu- 
tion of  their  genius  to  the  advancement  of  our  national  welfare.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  people  do  not  concede  the  right  of  any  foreign  group 
in  the  United  States,  or  government  abroad,  to  demand  a participation  of  our 
possessions,  tangible  or  intangible,  or  to  dictate  the  character  of  our  legisla- 
tion. The  problem  then  is,  how  can  we  frame  an  immigration  iaw  to  meet  all 
these  conditions? 

it  lias  been  suggested  that  the  adoption  of  the  1890  census  in  lieu  of  that  <*f 
1010  will  accomplish  an  equitable  apportionment  between  the  emigration 
originating  in  northwestern  Europe  and  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  re- 
spectively. Tlds  principle  1ms  been  embodied  in  the  House  committee  Hill  now 
before  Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  alleged  that  the  selection  of  tile 
census  of  1890  as  the  basis  for  the  computation  of  quotas,  discriminates  un- 
justly against  immigration  from  what  Is  called  the  newer  sources  of  supply. 
Since  the  Jute  arrivals  are  in  all  fuirness  not  entitled  to  special  privilege  over 
those  who  have  arrived  at  an  earlier  date  ami  thereby  contributed  more  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Nation,  the  obvious  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  tin* 
racial  analysis  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  The  difficulties  of  such 
a proceeding  are  obviously  very  great,  and  the  results,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
complete  data  compiled  in  the  earlier  decennial  enumerations  made  by  our 
Government,  con,  therefore,  only  approximate  the  truth ; nevertheless,  such  an 
approximation  is  of  infinite  value  in  demonstrating  the  falsity  of  the  charges 
made  by  those  whose  interests  and  sympathies  He  abroad  rather  than  in  the 
country  of  their  adoption. 

The  table  which  accompanies  this'  memorandum  is  a preliminary  study,  sub- 
ject to  such  corrections  as  will  be  pointed  out  In  the  course  of  explanatory  re- 
marks relating  to  Its  construction. 

In  a book  entitled  “A  Century  of  Population  Growth,”  published  in  1909  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  appears  an 
estimate  that  out  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  enumerated  in  1900, 
35,000,000  people  were  descended  from  the  original  stock  counted  in  1790,  This 
estimate  of  35,000.000  is  an  average  of  the  results  attained  by  throe  different 
methods  of  computation,  whose  totals  approximate  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  for  this  reason,  may  be  accepted  as  representing  with  fair  accuracy  the 
situation  in  1900.  Taking  this  figure  of  35,000,(100  as  a basis  of  our  present 
calculation,  and  applying  to  each  decade  since  that  date  the  rate  of  natural 
increase  of  the  population  as  given  for  the  decade  1910-1920.  Volume  II,  page 
10,  we  get  45,309,600.  To  this  figure  is  added  1.210,000.  to  take  account,  of  the 
increase  of  those  persons  who  entered  the  United  States  between  1790  ami  1820. 
this  element  being  derived  from  f lie  same  source  as  those  which  contributed  to 
the  so-called  colonial  stock.  Now,  if  we  apportion  the  total  on  the  same  basis 
as  It  was  apportioned  in  1799,  we  get  the  figures  which  appear  in  column  *'  <\" 
It  is,  of  course,  granted  that  this  assumption  is  subject  to  some  qualifications : 
nevertheless,  it  forms  a basis  on  which  to  construct  the  table  and  probably,  in 
general,  reflects  the  facts. 

If  this  figure  of  46,519,600  be  subtracted  from  the  total  native  born  of  native 
parentage,  as  enumerated  in  1920,  we  get  the  figures  11,902,357  as  the  con- 
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tribution  made  to  the  native  born  of  native  parentage  by  the  generations  estab- 
lished in  our  land  since  1820.  It  must  be  said  at  this  point  that  commencing 
with  1840  radical  changes  began  to  appear  in  the  contribution  to  our  population 
from  foreign  sources.  The  change  particularly  to  be  noted  is  the  increase  In 
the  Irish  and  German  immigration  In  proportion  to  the  immigration  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  The  date  1880,  of  course,  is  the  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  our  immigration. 

At  that  time  commenced  the  Indus  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  of 
elements  which  tended  to  submerge  ail  other  accretions  to  our  population,  until 
the  passage  of  the  present  quota  law,  which  redueec  the  ratio  between  these 
two  groups,  old  and  new,  to  approximately  a 50-50  basis.  The  apportionment 
of  this  element  of  native  born  of  native  parentage  has  proved  a peculiarly 
difficult  problem,  because  it  Is  obvious  that  the  earlier  arrivals,  while  few  in 
number,  have  contributed  relatively  greater  proportions  through  their  descend- 
ants to  the  native  born  of  native  parentage  than  has  been  possible  for  the 
elements  who  entered  from  countries  subsequent  to  1870,  particularly  since 
1880.  On  the  theory  that  the  foreign-born  population  enumerated  in  1890 
fairly  reflects  the  composition  of  the  native  born  of  native  parentage  In  this 
particular  group  of  11,902,357,  and  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  recent  com- 
putations made  for  the  preparation  of  tables  used  by  the  Immigration  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  have  enabled  apportionments  to  l>e  made  corresponding  to 
the  divisions  of  territory  since  the  war,  tills  method  of  division  has  been 
adopted,  and  the  results  appear  in  column  “ E.”  N 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  preliminary  draft,  no  account  has  been  taken 
of  the  contributions  made  by  the  Mexicans,  Indians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  to 
the  native  bora  of  native  parentage.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  such  correc- 
tion as  may  be  necessary,  will  not  affect  the  totals  in  column  H,  to  any  very 
great  extent. 

Column  C enumerates  the  foreign  stock,  that  is  to  say,  the  foreign  bore, 
native  bom  of  foreign  parentage,  and  native  bora  of  mixed  parentage  in 
accordance  with  computations  made  in  the  1920  census.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  an  apportionment  was  not  made  at  the  time  the  tables  for  these  elements 
were  compiled  and  published  in  Volume  II  of  the  census  of  1920  to  correspond 
to  the  new  divisions  of  territory  since  the  war,  a similar  method  of  dividing 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  people  enumerated  in  this  column  has  been 
adopted  for  those  States  which  are  starred  in  column  A.  The  figures  for  foreign 
stock  In  respect  to  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  have  been  left  intact,  because 
it  proved  impracticable  to  properly  proportion  the  changes  in  population  due 
to  cessions  or  accretions  of  territory,  as  a result  of  the  war ; !?,  other  words, 
the  tables  as  they  stand  must  be  considered  to  represent  the  t>\  inciple  and  an 
approximation,  rather  than  an  exact  figure. 

Column  H represents  the  totals  of  the  preceding  columns,  and  these  totals 
from  the  basis  for  the  computation  of  quotas  in  columns  I and  J,  In  order 
to  illustrate  the  principles  involved  more  clearly,  It  will  be  noted  that  two 
Iiercentages  have  heen  selected.  Column  I gives  the  quota  plus  200  on  the 
basis  of  one-fifth  of  1 per  cent.  Column  J on  the  basis  of  one-fourth  of  1 per 
cent  plus  200.  Column  K,  as  the  heading  indicates,  gives  the  quotas  provided 
in  H.  E.  6540.  Column  L gives  the  quota  now  in  force  under  the  so-called 
emergency  legislation.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  compilation  is  based  upon 
the  Senate  committee  bill  presenting  Senator  Reed’s  amendments  to  H.  It.  6540. 

An  examination  of  the  total  admissible  immigrants  under  these  various 
quotas  Indicates  that  under  the  provisions  of  H.  R,  6540,  the  nations  of  southern 
and  eastern  Europe  receive  more  on  a basis  of  only  169,083,  total  admissible 
from  all  countries  than  they  would  get  with  a total  number  of  adraisslbies  of 
192,972,  if  the  population  were  divided  in  accordance  with  the  racial  contribu- 
tion made  to  our  population  in  the  past  ISO  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Dutch,  who  contribute  a very  desirable 
class  of  immigrants,  would  receive  more  if  the  schedule  enumerated  in  column 
J were  adopted  than  they  do  under  the  present  law,  although  the  total  of 
admissible  immigrants  under  the  schedule  of  column  J is  only  239,165,  whereas, 
357,803  are  admitted  under  the  provisions  of  the  emergency  legislation. 
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Before  turning  to  a series  of  statistics  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute, 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  column  G,  which  presents  an  enumeration  of 
what  is  called  “ foreign  stock  ” by  the  Census  Bureau,  includes  an  element 
which  in  the  apportionment  of  our  racial  strains,  in  solution  to-day,  ought  to 
be  assigned  to  column  E.  This  element  to  which  I allude  comprises  the  de- 
pendents of  mixed  parentage  whose  native  parent  was  born  of  native  parentage. 
It  will  he  readily  appreciated  that  while  an  apportionment  on  a 50-r>0  basis 
would  credit  the  native  born  with  its  proper  quota,  an  apportionment  of  this 
particular  native  element  involves  an  error  impossible  to  determine.  The  net 
result,  of  course,  occasioned  by  transferring  one-half  or  any  fraction  of  this 
half  of  the  mixed  parentage  to  another  column  is  to  change  the  apportionment 
assigned  to  the  various  racial  groups.  On  another  occasion,  it  may  be,  further 
studies  upon  this  question  will  enable  a more  comprehensive  and  accurate  pic- 
ture to  be  given  of  our  racial  analysis  than  has  been  possible  at  this  time,  but 
It  may  be  said  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  basic  stock  originating  in 
northwestern  Europe  will  receive  more  than  is  Credited  to  that  element  in  the 
table  printed,  above. 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  page  897  of  Volume  II  of  the  Census  of  1920 
a table  will  be  found  showing  the  country  of  origin  of  the  foreign  white  stock 
by  nativity  and  parentage  for  the  United  States;  that  is  to  say,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  foreign  born,  the  native  born  of  foreign  parentage,  and  the 
native  born  of  mixed  parentage.  As  already  indicated,  the  substance  of  this 
table  In  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  quota  groups,  1ms  been  enumerated  In  the 
table  under  column  G.  The  division  into  northwestern,  central,  and  southern 
Europe,  etc.,  as  given  in  the  census  table,  must,  however,  be  disregarded  because 
it  does  not  correspond  with  the  commonly  accepted  division  of  territory  for 
immigration  purposes  into  northwestern  Europe  as  distinguished  from  south- 
ern and  eastern  Europe. 

It  will  be  found,  if  the  foreign  stock  credited  to  countries  constituting  the 
group  of  States  located  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe  l>e  added  together,  that 
the  total  contribution  made  by  races  of  this  origin  to  our  total  population 
amounts  to  12,557,614,  or  11.8  per  cent.  This  11.8  per  cent  of  our  population 
credited  to  southern  and  eastern  Europe  is  the  figure  which  we  must  bear  in 
mind  tjor  the  purpose  of  comparing  its  relation  to  the  total  quota  ahoted  to 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  if  the  census  of  1890,  or  that  of  1910,  be  taken  as 
the  basis  of  computation  of  quotas  in  permanent  immigration  legislation. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  present  quota  law,  based  on  the  census  of  1910, 
approximately  44  per  cent  of  the  quota  is  ulloted  to  southern  and  eastern 
Europe,  or,  let  us  say,  nearly  four  times  the  number  of  immigrants  are  admis- 
sible on  this  basis  as  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  in  the  United  States 
to-day  are  justly  entitled  to  claim — that  is,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
relation  existing  between  what  that  element  has  contributed  to  our  population 
and  the  total  number  of  persons  enumerated  by  the  census  of  1920.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Secretary  Davis  points  out  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1923,  that  out  of  522,919  Immigrants,  156,879.  or  30  per  cent, 
came  from  northern  and  western  Europe,  and  153,224,  or  29.3  per  cent,  came 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe ; in  other  words,  the  admissible®  from  abroad 
split  an  almost  exactly  a 50-50  basis.  On  tiie  other  hand,  if  we  take  the  cen- 
sus of  1890  as  a basis  for  the  computation  of  quotas,  southern  and  eastern 
Europe  would  receive  an  allotment  of  approximately  15  per  cent,  or  above  the 
ratio  existing  between  that  element  and  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States,  as  pointed  out  above.  It  must  he  pointed  out  that  in  making  this  com- 
putation no  deduction  lias  been  made,  as  might  properly  be  done,  for  one-half 
of  the  total  credited  by  the  census  to  mixed  parentage,  it  being  the  assumption 
of  the  Census  Bureau  that  persons  having  one  parent  native  born  and  one 
foreign  born  are  properly  to  be  classified  as  foreign  stock,  and,  considering  the 
question  in  a broad  way,  I think  that  this  is  a fair  attribution.  The  result 
of  such  deduction  would,  of  course,  lower  the  percentage  to  which  southern 
and  eastern  Europeans  might  lay  claim,  thereby  making  conclusive  the  argu- 
ment that  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  would  get  under  the  1890  census 
a larger  quota  than  that  to  which  they  are  logically  entitled. 

If  we  turn  back  now  to  the  table  accompanying  this  analysis  of  our  popu- 
lation and  add  up  the  totals  in  column  H assigned  to  southern  and  eastern 
European  States,  we  get  a figure  of  13,728,355.  This  13,728,355  is  equivalent 
to  12.9  per  cent  of  our  total  population  and  is  comparable  with  the  percentage 
of  11.8  per  cent  subject  to  the  following  qualifications ; In  the  effort  to  arrive 
at  a preliminary  analysis  as  soon  as  possible,  the  apportionment  in  the  table 
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to  which  I have  just  referred  is  based  on  the  element  of  our  population  sub- 
ject to  quota  allowances;  that  Is  to  say,  substantially  the  white  element  as 
distinct  from  our  composite  population.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a 
deduction  of  maybe  1.4  per  cent  ought  properly  to  be  taken  from  the  per- 
centage 12.9  per  cent,  reducing  this  percentage  therefore  to  11.5  per  cent.  If 
this  assumption  is  correct,  we  reach  the  same  results  with  a negligible  differ- 
ence by  two  distinct  methods  of  approaching  the  problem.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances anyone  free  from  foreign  attachments  and  devoid  of  selfish  Inter- 
est must  conclude  that  the  adoption  of  the  1890  census,  as  a basis  for  the  com- 
putation of  quotas  renders  substantial  justice  to  our  unassimilated  population, 
who  by  noisy  clamor  are  attempting  to  coerce  our  President  and  Congress  in 
behalf  of  races  and  people  having  no  stake  or  care  in  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Kef.d  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Hooker  is 
here,  and  he  has  to  catch  a train,  and  he  says  that  it  will  only  take 
him  three  minutes  to  make  his  statement. 

The  Chairman,  We  will  hear  Mr,  Hooker. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EXON  HUNTINGTON  HOOKER,  NEW  YORK 

CITY. 

\ 

Mr.  Hooker.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I have  an  address 
here  which  I would  like  to  make  to  the  committee.  You  have  not 
time  to  hear  it.  May  I leave  it  and  have  it  incorporated  in  the 
record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hooker.  I would  like  to  say  one  or  two  things,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I am  a business  man;  3 am  a manufacturer,  engaged  in  han- 
dling both  common  and  skilled  labor  all  the  time.  I happen  to  be 
president  of  the  American  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association  at 
this  time.  I am  also  a member  of  the  American  Defense  Society. 

As  one  of  the  men  who  would  be  most  hit  if  it  is  a bad  thing  to 
exclude  southern  European  immigration,  I beg  this  committee  to 
report  the  Johnson-Lodge  bill,  based  on  fclie  1890  census,  and  if  you 
do  not  report  that  I hope  you  will  report  something  that  will  go 
further  than  that. 

I just  want  to  add  that  at  the  present  moment  a bill  is  pending  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  under  which  General  Atterbury,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  General  White,  and  myself,  are  hoping  to  procure 
the  control  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  buildings  as  against  the  offers  made 
by  Henry  Ford.  You  will  hear  more  about  that  later  on.  I know 
all  of  these  men  are  in  favor  of  the  strictest  exclusion.  I make  this 
statement  as  a background  for  speaking  of  the  1890  census. 

Senator  Beed  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Hooker,  you  spoke  of  the 
Johnson  bill.  Have  you  seen  the  bill  under  consideration  her©  in 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  Hooker.  I am  speaking  of  the  original  Johnson-Lodge  bill. 

Senator  Beed  of  Pennsylvania.  Have  you  seen  the  bill  here  under 
consideration  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Hooker.  I know  there  have  been  some  modifications. 

Senator  King.  That  adopts  the  1910  census. 

Mr.  Hooker.  The  1910  census?  I do  not  want  that,  gentlemen.  I 
want  the  1890  census,  or  something  with  more  exclusion. 

Senator  Beed  of  Pennsylvania.  We  want  to  get  your  view  in  a 
sentence.  The  bill  before  this  committee  is  stricter  than  the  Johnson 
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bill.  It  cuts  out  all  exceptions,  and  puts  everybody  in  the  quota. 
It  has  more  in  it  than  the  Johnson  bill,  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Hooker.  Yes;  I know  that.  My  impression  is  that  the  bill 
as  it  came  out  of  the  committee  is  more  stringent  than  Mr.  Johnson 
asked  it  to  be.  I am  willing  to  stand  by  it  as  it  is,  or  was,  if  you  stick 
to  the  1890  census. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  And  your  reason  for  sticking  to 
the  1890  census  is  to  get  a population  that  corresponds  more  nearly 
to  the  whole  foreign  population  at  the  present  time;  is  that  not  it? 

Mr.  Hooker.  I think  the  result  that  those  of  us  who  have  given 
this  matter  consideration  want  to  attain  will  be  attained  by  taking 
the  1890  census,  and  it  would  be  more  .fair  and  just  to  the  alien 
population  that  is  here  now. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  What  do  you  think  of  the  quota 
system,  based  on  the  racial  quota  as  at  present  here,  native  born, 
which  includes  us,  and  foreign  born? 

Mr.  Hooker.  I would  prefer  the  1890  census. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Have  you  looked  into  the  measure? 

Mr.  Hooker.  Not  thoroughly. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  You  realize  that  it  cuts  down  the 
quota  more  than  the  1910  census? 

Mr.  Hooker.  Yes;  I would  like  to  see  that  done.  I will  leave  this 
paper,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  he  inserted  in  the  record.  We  thank  you. 

(The  paper  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

RESTRICTED  IMMIGRATION. 

I want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I am  for  restricted  immigration.  I wish 
to  go  even  further  and  state  that  if  legislation  in  the  present  Congress  Is  not 
passed  to  tills  effect  I am  in  favor  of  definitely  cutting  off  all  immigration 
entirely  until  we  can  establish  some  law  that  will  properly  restrict  and  regulate 
immigration  into  America. 

STANDPOINT  OF  CITIZENSHIP. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  for  all  American  citizens  to  view  this  matter 
from  the  standpoint  of  citizenship  and  to  disregard  the  individual  pinch  or 
inconvenience  to  which  we  may  be  put  whether  we  are  looking  at  it  from  a 
standpoint  of  servants  in  our  house  or  employees  for  our  industry. 

AMERICA’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  WORLD. 

America  has  been  the  target  for  a great  deal  of  propaganda  and  criticism  and 
some  scolding  on  the  basts  of  her  responsibility  to  the  world.  I feel  that  the 
greatest  contribution  America  can  make  to  world  affairs  is  to  demonstrate 
that  her  people  can,  “ form  a more  perfect  union,”  that  a mass  of  humanity 
can  “ establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility”  and  carry  out  the  other 
fundamentals  mentioned  in  our  Constitution.  At  this  present  moment  we  are 
only  in  the  midst  of  this  demonstration  and  the  experiment  of  Government  in 
these  United  States  is  not  by  any  means  assured. 

FOUNDERS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY. 

We  hear  many  people  say  that  we  are  all  of  us  immigrants  and  that  it  is 
the  immigrants  who  made  this  country  great.  To  such  I should  like  to  point 
out  chat  this  country  was  founded  by  a small  body  of  men  who  cut  themselves 
free  from  Europe  b ause  of  persecution  and  thereupon  founded  a new  form  of 
Government.  When  they  did  so  they  were  actuated  by  an  entirely  different 
motive  than  that  of  the  latter  day  immigration.  The  originators  of  this  Govern- 
ment had  to  conquer  a wilderness  and  actually  with  their  brain  and  brawn 
to  build  a Government.  In  doing  that  much  bloodshed  occurred.  Their  suffering 
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aud  privation  we  must  not  forget  and  It  is  well  to  recall  it  In  contrast  to  the 
attraction  which  now  inspires  the  immigrants  to  come  here.  This  latter  at- 
traction is  largely  one  of  personal  gain  and  financial  improvement;  it  therefore 
seems  to  me  that  we.  the  descendants  of  the  original  founders  of  America,  have 
a right  to  lift  our  voice  In  defense  of  the  heritage  which  our  ancestors  made 
possible.  We  have  suffered  In  the  past  and  we  are  suffering  at  the  present 
time  certain  distinct  evils  because  of  immigration ; the  importation  of  negroes 
into  this  country  was  the  direct  vuuse  of  our  Civil  War  and  our  Nation  had  to 
go  through  bloodshed,  hardship,  and  the  horror  of  war  to  fight  out  the  principle 
involved  in  the  words  of  , the  Constitution  “ in  order  to  form  a more  perfect 
Union.” 

EVENTS  TRACEABLE  TO  IMMIGRATION. 

We  have  recently  seen  here  events  traceable  to  immigration  and  to  the 
aliens  in  our  midst  who  have  not  become  imbued  with  loyalty  to  America  and 
the  spirit  of  America.  You  have  only  to  recall  the  cases  of  sabotage  during 
the  recent  war,  but  there  are  more  fundamental  matters  and  as  directly  illus- 
trative of  the  dangers  which  we  are  now  suffering  I wish  to  call  jour  atten- 
tion to  an  example,  that  of  the  town  of  Windher,  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
This  town  was  founded  in  1897  when  the  mines  of  that  part  of  Pennsylvania 
were  opened.  At  that,  time  there  were  1,(J00  English  and  400  American  miners 
working.  At  the  present  time  the  town  has  a population  of  9,500  comprised 
of  18  different  races  of  recent  immigration  segregated  in  tlieir-^wn  colonies, 
sj waking  their  own  languages,  reading  their  own  newspapers. 

AMEN  SOCIETIES. 

We  are  told  that  50  per  cent  of  the  population  of  New  England  is  alien. 
The  Foreign  Language  Information  Service  of  the  American  lied  Cross  esti- 
mates that  there  are  63,000  alien  societies  for  the  benefit  of  aliens  in  the 
United  States,  that  these  alien  societies  influence  at  leaRt,  25,000,000  people  in 
this  country.  Whatever  the  original  purpose  of  these  societies,  they  were 
founded  for  social  reasons,  or  for  fraternal  or  for  nationalistic  sentiment  or  for 
the  preservation  of  a language;  they  are  un-American  and  they  hold  hack  the 
processes  of  Americanization  In  this  country. 

RACIAL  GROUPS. 

There  are  36  different  racial  groups  in  the  United  States,  speaking  42  different 
languages  and  dialects.  This  population  is  served  by  1,200  newspapers  and 
magazines  printed  in  foreign  languages. 

Dr.  Spencer  L.  Dawes,  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital  Commission,  has 
stated  that  it  cost  the  State  of  New  York  last  year  over  $4,800,000  just  for 
the  care  of  maintaining  insane  aliens  in  the  institutions  of  that  State, 

DEPENDENTS  OF  FOREIGN  STOCK. 

A recent  hearing  in  Washington  developed  the  fact  that  74  per  cent  of  the 
total  revenue  of  the  several  States  is  used  in  caring  for  degenerates  and 
dependents  of  foreign  stock.  In  some  States  almost  30  per  cent  of  our  taxes 
collected  go  for  this  purpose. 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  on  State  affairs  of  the  National  Republi- 
can Club,  we  learn  that  New  York  State  under  the  recently  approved  $50,000,- 
000  bond  issue,  will  have  to  apportion  of  this  sum,  from  nine  to  ten  million 
dollars  for  new  equipment  and  construction  for  the  care  of  the  alien  insane 
who  constitute  25  per  cent  of  the  inmates  in  its  institutions. 

From  our  last  census  we  are  told  that  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  either  alien  by  birth  or  of  alien  parentage.  It  is  this  enor- 
mous infiltration  of  alien  stock  into  America  and  the  fact  of  its  remaining 
alien,  in  the  ways  that  I have  pointed  out,  that,  to  my  mind  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  dangers  that  we  have  to  fas*e  and  one  of  the  largest  problems  that 
we  have  to  solve. 

AMERICA  MV  ST  TAKE  STOCK  OF  HERSELF. 

To  my  mind  we  need  time  to  solve  it,  a cutting  off  or  at  least  a material 
reduction  of  the  ingredients  which  are  causing  our  present  indigestion  of  alien 
races.  America  must  pause  and  take  stock  of  herself.  We  must  do  some  in- 
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vestigatlag  and  face  our  problems  squarely  and  ask  ourselves  a few  searching 
questions,  and  first  and  foremost,  “ What  is  the  purpose  of  the  United  States?  ” 

We  are  great  industrially,  much  greater  then  our  forefathers  ever  could 
have  conceived  when  they  sought  here  to  build  a new  nation, 

ABB  WE  MAINTAINING  OUB  STANDABO  OF  CITIZENSHIP? 

In  the  present  age  we  seem  to  be  engaged  in  a general  rush,  a drive  tp 
bum  our  supply  of  coal,  to  convert  our  deposit  of  metals  into  finished  products, 
to  chop  down  our  forests,  to  bum  our  oil.  This  is  quite  justifiable  in  so  far 
as  it  contributes  to  the  health,  happiness,  and  advancement  of  mankind  and 
so  long  also  as  we  remain  masters  of  things,  materials,  and  wealth  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  the  standard  of  citizenship.  The  question  which 
we  all  must  face  frankly  and  squarely  and  which  we  must  ask  ourselves  in- 
dividually  and  collectively  is : Are  we  maintaining  our  standard  of  citizenship? 
Are  there  evidences  of  decay  in  the  quality  and  purity  of  this  ctizeushlp? 
Personaly  as  I view  events  in  America  I feel  a sense  of  degradation  and  I 
feel  that  we  must  all  purge  ourselves  and  go  through  a process  of  house- 
deanlng. 

It  was  the  spirit  and  character  of  our  forefathers  which  created  a form 
of  government  new  to  the  world  at  that  time  and  it  was  their  character  and 
spirit  which  sustained  our  free  institutions  during  the  infancy  of  this  Govern- 
ment up  to  the  time  when  the  Government  was  strong  enough  to  function. 
The  body  of  our  colonial  stock  and  all  our  immigration  for  100  years  after  we 
declared  our  Independence  came  of  the  only  race  which  have  been  successful 
to  any  considerable  degree  In  the  establishment  and  carrying  forward  of  free 
representative  Government  and  of  an  Individualistic  life  supported  by  such 
Government 

THE  QUESTION  IS  ONE  OF  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  RACES  AND  NOT  OF  SUPERIORITY. 

It  is  Important  to  stress  the  point  that  I am  not  considering  any  question  of 
superiority  or  inferiority  of  one  race  over  another.  The  point  which  we  must 
squarely  set  before  us  Is  the  differences  between  races  and  civilizations.  Our 
original  ancestry  was  largely  Anglo-Saxon,  and  as  such  It  is  different,  not  supe- 
rior, to  other  world  races.  It  came  of  a distinct  “ European  stock.”  having  a 
distinct  language  and  a distinct  history,  and  it  came  to  America  from  only  a 
small  section  of  Europe. 

The  races  which  have  not  in  the  course  of  ages  shown  an  aspiration  or  an 
aptitude  for  the  ideals  set  up  in  this  country  and  the  duties  of  free  citizenship 
are  of  different  material  and  are  therefore,  not  the  kind  of  material  for  the 
making  of  Americans,  nor  are  they  of  the  kind  we  must  have  to  meet  and  to 
preserve  future  American  responsibilities.  Our  future  depends  upon  our  citi- 
zenship, and  Its  molding  and  forming  Is  in  our  hands  and  is  the  most  important 
question  which  we  of  this  generation  h.ave  to  pass  on.  The  races  of  Africa,  Asia, 
the  Near  East,  and  the  Mediterranean  regions  have  had  abundant  time  and 
wealth  of  resources  to  have  built  up  a successful,  free.  Individualistic  civiliza- 
tion such  as  ours  is  and  will  he  so  long  ns  it  is  American. 

DIFFERENT  IDEAS  OF  GOVERNMENT, 

Ramsay  Traquair,  in  the  Atlantic,  stated: 

“ The  Anglo-Saxon  stock  still  constitutes  fully  two-thirds  of  the  population  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  rural  population.  This  stock  is  quite  certain  that  it 
intends  to  remain  dominant  and  to  remain  Anglo-Saxon,  but  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  the  present  Americans  to  absorb  the  mass  of  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Russians. 
Greeks.  Bulgarians,  Italians.  Hungarians,  and  Jews  and  to  remain  unchanged. 
These  people  have  their  own  ideals  of  politics  and  government.” 

THE  MEETING  POT  THEORY. 

I think  we  must  frankly  confess  that  the  “melting  pot”  theory  is  a fallacy. 
On  this  point  Professor  Ward,  of  Harvard  University,  said,  “We  have  deceived 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  we  could  change  inferior  beings  into  superior  ones. 
We  have  thought  that  sending  the  alien  children  to  school,  teaching  them 
English,  giving  them  flag  drills,  and  letting  them  recite  the  Gettysburg  address 
and  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  would  make  Americans  of  them 
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almost  overnight.  Yet  the  laws  of  heredity  are  at  work.  We  cannot  make  a 
heavy  draft  horse  into  a trotter  by  keeping  him  in  a racing  stable.  • *,  * 
Nor  can  we  make  a race  true  to  the  old  American  type  by  any  process  of 
Americanization,  esssential  as  that  undertaking  is  for  creating  better  citizen* 
slop.” 

XNTBaUrjQKNCK  TESTS. 

Upon  this  the  Secretary  of  Labor  comments,  “ The  intelligence  tests  applied 
fo  soldiers  in  the  Army  during  the  Great  V/ar  have  demonstrated,  the  scientists 
assert,  that  nearly  one-half  of  our  foreign  horn  population  Is  to  be  classified  in 
the  two  lowest  levels  of  intelligence  rating.  * • • The  effect-  on  the 
American  people  of  this  steady  incursion  of  individuals  of  low  mental  capacity 
can  be  readily  seen.” 

“ If,”  adds  Professor  Holmes,  “ we  had  to  receive  the  millions  of  Europe  who, 
we  are  told,  are  ready  and  anxious  to  emigrate  to  America,  we  should  have 
such  an  overwhelming  mass  of  ignorant;  poverty-stricken  humanity  on  our 
hands  that  ‘ Americanization  * in  any  reasonable  time  would  be  a hopeless  task. 
Conditions  in  our  cities  are  bad  enough  now.  With  unrestricted  immigration 
they  would  be  almost  intolerable.” 

BI8TH  KATE  OF  ORIGINAL  STOCK. 

Just  here  arises  a question  upon  which  the  American  peopleware  in  total 
ignorance.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  without  the  great  immigrant  masses 
that  have  come  to  this  country  we  should  he  deficient  in  population.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  who  was  super- 
intendent of  the  10th  and  11th  census,  has  shown  that  whenever  our  immigra- 
tion rate  has  gone  up  our  native  birth  rate  has  gone  down,  and  that  whenever 
tiio  immigration  rate  has  dropped  the  native  birth  rate  has  risen.  He  has 
shown,  for  instance,  that  when  the  Immigration  percentage  was  but  4.7  our 
percentage  of  natural  increase  was  81.9,  and  that  when  the  immigration  per- 
centage rose  to  41.7  our  natural  increase  percentage  fell  to  15.  “For  every 
immigrant  that  lands  in  America,  one  less  child  is  born  to  an  American.” 
Walker  concludes. 

General  Walker  is  not  alone  in  his  deductions,,  for  the  principal  authorities 
now  agree  that  the  United  States  would  have  a larger  population  to-day,  ail 
of  them  of  basic  stock,  if  there  had  been  no  immigration  since  1820.  and  that  as 
a matter  of  fact  we  have  simply  been  substituting  one  race  for  another. 
If,  say  these  authorities,  we  admit  a million  from  abroad  who  have  a lower 
wage  scale  than  the  people  now  here,  a million  Americans  will  remain  unborn. 

Hon.  James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor,  lias  said,  “More  foreigners  have 
passed  through  Ellis  Island  within  a few  months  than  there  were  in  the  hosts 
of  the  Huns  and  Vandals  who  utterly  destroyed  the  boasted  civilization  of  the  i 
Homan  Empire.  The  historians  and  scientists  tell  me  that  all  the  great  civili- 
zations of  the  past  have  fallen,  not  through  hostile  invasion,  hut  through  the 
peaceful  penetration  of  alien  peoples,  usually  entering  their  gates  as  workers 
or  slaves,” 

AGITATION  DUE  TO  AIJENS. 

“According  to  the  Department  of  Justice,"  says  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 

“ 90  per  cent  of  all  the  agitation  in  the  United  States  is  due  to  aliens.  From 
the  Haymarket  riot  in  Chicago  down  through  the  horrible  massacre  at  Herrin, 
you  find  the  impress  of  the  undesirable  foreigner.  He  Is  the  prize  fomenter  of 
trouble  * * *.  Self-preservation  demands  a minimum  of  immigration.” 

Says  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  “ Immigration  affects  our  political  future,  for 
it  involves  the  entrance  into  America  of  red  radicals  from  the  revolution-torn 
countries  of  Europe  who  do  not  hesitate  to  preach  the  downfall  of  American 
institutions  and  the  whole  American  scheme  of  representative  government  * * *, 
We  are  told  that  Communistic  propaganda  in  the  United  States  is  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  blood-drenched  headquarters  of  the  Soviet  in  Moscow,  and  we 
hear  that  emissaries  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  were  despatched  to  the  United 
States  to  preach  their  doctrines  to  American  citizens  * * *.  Under  our 
immigration  law's  we  admitted  to  this  country  last  year  (1922)  some  30,000 
individuals  from  Russia,” 

Two  privileges  are  pressed  Into  the  hand  of  the  Immigrant  when  he  touches 
American  soll—the  right,  be  he  moron  or  competent,  and  whether  he  be  for 
or  against  our  institutions,  to  a voice  in  our  affairs  equal  to  that  of  any  who 
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has  expended  a llfe^  labor  In  making  our  Nation  great,  and  the  right,  whatever 
his  breed,  to  mix  his  blood,  be  it  wholesome  or  foul,  with  that  of  our  children. 

The  thing  that  is  important  is  for  America  to  look  at  and  properly  estimate 
the  kind  of  character  we  now  at  this  moment  possess. 

INDIFFERENCE  A NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTIC. 

As  a nation  we  have  become  more  and  more  apathetic  and  indifferent.  Some 
experts  say  that  only  80  per  cent  of  the  voters  entitled  to  vote  exercise  their 
franchise.  Others  put  the  figures  much  lower.  This,  if  it  be  true,  is  a tragic 
example  of  Indifference,  and  if  indifference  is  the  outstanding  characteristic  of 
the  American  character  to-day  a fresh  stimulus  must  be  supplied,  otherwise  the 
outlook  is  gloomy  indeed. 

The  only  solution  and  the  greatest  step  that  we  can  make  is  to  develop  an 
homogeneous  people  In  order  to  create  a spirit  of* nationalism. 

It  is  said  of  the  French  people  that  out  of  every  family  from  one  to  two  sons 
have  died  for  France  on  her  battle  fields,  and  this  is  given  as  a reason  for 
the  intense  partiotism  of  the  average  Frenchman.  We  to-day  lack  that  spirit 
of  intense  patriotism  here.  Is  it  because  America  constantly  gives  while  exact- 
ing very  little  in  return  from  her  citizens? 

It  Is  time,  I repeat,  for  America  to  stop  and  examine  herself,  and  she  can  not 
do  It  in  the  turmoil  of  an  inpouring  horde  from  foreign  countries. 

Elon  H.  Hooker. 

Senator  Copeland.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  hear  Mr.  McRae  ? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Senator  King,  Senator  Harrison, 
and  myself  are  expected  at  a meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee 
very  soon. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection,  as  this  hearing  will  be 
printed,  to  our  going  on? 

Senator  King.  No. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  No,  sir.  Can  we  continue  and 
have  a meeting  this  afternoon? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Beginning  at  2.30? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Ending  with  an  executive  ses- 
sion, in  which  we  shall  take  up  the  bill? 

Senator  Copeland.  Many  or  these  people  are  here  from  New  York 
ready  to  be  heard,  and  if  some  of  the  members  have  to  be  excused, 
why  should  not  the  committee  go  on  until  1 o’clock,  and  then 
convene  again  this  afternoon  and  continue  the  session  until  they 
are  heard? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  understood  that  the  committee  will  con- 
tinue in  session  until  1 o’clock,  and  then  take  a recess  until  2.15 
thi3  afternoon. 

We  will  hear  Mr.  Poliak. 

STATEMENT  OP  WALTER  H.  POLLAK,  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  AMERI- 
CAN CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UNIOIC,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Poliak.  I appear  as  an  attorney  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  in  connection  with  a special  subject  not 
heretofore  considered,  namely,  section  23  of  the  Johnson  bill,  which 
imposes  the  burden  of  proof  on  an  individual  desiring  to  remain 
in  the  United  States,  when  his  right  to  so  remain  is  m issue.  It 
involves  no  quota,  or  right  of  entry,  but  a fundamental  issue,  as  we 
conceive  it,  of  constitutional  liberty. 
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The  committee  will,  of  course,  remember  and  recall  the  language 
of  section  23,  which  is  a very  short  and  succinct  paragraph  in  the 
bill,  reading  as  follows  [reading]  : 

Sec.  28.  In  any  proceeding  under  the  Immigration  laws  the  burden  of 
proving  the  right  of  ouy  individual  to  enter  or  remain  in  the  United  States 
shall,  as  between  him  and  the  United  States,  be  upon  such  individual. 

As  a mere  matter  of  construction  it  will  at  once  appear  that  tliia 
phrase  applies  not  only  to  every  alien,  but  every  citizen,  because  the 
phrase  is  “ any  individual,”  and  “ any  individual  ” includes  a citizen. 

Senator  King.  That  is  a very  interesting  point,  and  Senator  Heed 
and  Senator  Harrison  and  I would  like  to  hear  this  discussion.  We 
shall  have  to  be  away  for  about  15  minutes,  and  then  we  can  return. 

Mr.  Pollak.  I have  no  objection  to  waiting,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
can  get  away  by  2 o’clock  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well:  vou  are  excused  for  the  present,  Mr. 
Poliak. 

Senator  Copeland.  May  we  hear  from  Mr.  McRae  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  will  hear  Mr.  McRae,  of  North  Carolina. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HUGH  MoRAE,  WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 

Mr.  McRae.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on 
Immigration  of  the  Senate,  I want  to  present  this  matter  from  an 
entirely  new  point  of  view,  which  perhaps  many  of  you  have  heard, 
hut  a new  point  of  view  here.  T want  to  present  it  frojn  the  stand- 
point of  the  agricultural  situation. 

I appreciate  the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  present  this  matter 
to  a Senate  committee  and  to  present  before  you  certain  facts  which 
T trust  you  will  feel  should  have  an  important  bearing  in  the  final 
shaping  of  the  pending  immigration  bill. 

Of  course,  the  matter  will  be  considered  as  one  of  international 
importance  and  will  naturally  be  considered  in  its  broad  relations, 
but  the  particular  interest  centers  on  its  effect  on  the  United  States. 

As  my  experience  has  been  largely  in  the  South,  I want  to  refer 
to  that  locality  particularly,  not  for  sectional  reasons  hut  because  T 
want  to  speak  of  the  things  I Imow  of  first  hand.  And  you  will 
agree,  I am  sure,  with  the  view  that  what  is  for  the  benefit  of  any 
one  part  of  the  country  is  also  for  the  beviefit  of  the  whole. 

In  order  to  he  brief,  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  making  certain 
positive  statements.  Should  any  of  these  statements,  which  will  be 
positive  statements,  be  questioned  by  any  member  of  the  committee,  I 
will  he  glad  to  submit  the  proof. 

This  is  an  immigration  bill,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  offers  a rare 
opportunity  for  constructive  statesmanship.  Perhaps  not  within 
a half  century  has  there  been  an  occasion  where  so  much  direct  bene- 
fit could  be  conferred  on  the  whole  country,  certainly  on  part  of  it, 
as  by  embodying  good  judgment  into  law*.  Certainly  good  results 
of  national  importance  would  flow  from  it. 

For  the  record,  I would  like  to  present  some  data  which  you  can 
file.  These  include  the  Government  rainfall  and  growing  season 
charts,  and  a typical  map  made  by  the  United  States  Soil  Survey, 
from  which  data  it  will  be  evident  to  you  that  the  South  has  agri 
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cultural  possibilities  as  one  of  the  most  favored  parts  of  the  United 
States^  and  when  nearest  to  markets  is  considered,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  favored  parts  of  the  world. 

I have  just  returned  from  a trip  abroad,  through  Denmark  and 
Holland,  and  I presented  there  the  data  and  the  growing  season 
chart  prepared  as  I have  stated,  to  the  Danes  and  Hollanders,  and 
proved  to  them  that  our  soil  map  was  perhaps  the  most  complete, 
and  our  part  of  the  country  the  most  favored  agricultural  country 
in  the  world.  And  these  northern  people,  who  would,  all  will  agree, 
make  fine  citizens,  expressed  their  desire  to  come  into  the  South  to 
engage  in  agriculture.  I am  also  quite  sure  that  they  would  desire 
to  come  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  As  •!  say,  I am  only  speaking 
of  that  because  I Know  of  the  conditions  in  the  South. 

Now,  the  rainfall  chart,  they  know  what  that  means.  They  know 
that  you  must  have  actually  a certain  amount  of  rainfall  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  agricultural  operations.  We  can  show  them  that  our 
proximity  to  the  markets  is  a great  asset,  and  they  know  that  they 
can  carry  on  the  kind  of  agriculture  they  are  accustomed  to,  which 
is  intensive  agriculture. 

Now,  the  value  of  agricultural  products  in  the  United  States  in 
1880  was  $2,212,000,000.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  value  of  the  South’s 
agricultural  products  in  •1022  was  $5,201,000,000.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  South  is  not  producing  one-third  of  the  value 
that  it  might  produce.  The  reason  for  this  is  threefold : 

First.  Great  areas  of  productive  land  are  not  being  utilized. 

Second.  The  practically  unlimited  opportunity  for  diversified 
production  and  intensive  farming  is  not  availed  of. 

Third.  The  labor  supply  of  the  South  has  not  been  responsive  to 
scientific  advancement  in  agriculture. 

For  these  three  reasons  the  South  is  producing  only  about  one- 
third  of  what  it  might  produce,  and  yet  it  produced  in  1922  twice  as 
much  as  the  whole  country  produced  in  1880. 

Now,  the  buying  power  of  a country  should  be  stimulated.  The 
buying  power  of  the  South,  due  to  its  agricultural  production,  is 
one  of  the  chief  assets  of  the  Nation,  and  it  should  be  conserved  and 
stimulated  for  the  general  good.  The  South  is  still  reaping  the 
incalculable  cost  of  slavery.  As  the  chains  of  the  slaves  were  broken 
by  Lincoln,  the  chains  of  the  South  can  be  broken  by  the  Senate  and 
Congress  through  constructive  statesmanship. 

The  opportunity  is  here  at  this  time,  and  it  can  be  done  through 
constructive  legislation  and  statesmanship. 

Restricted  immigration  is  causing  the  industries  of  the  North 
and  West,  the  great  centers  of  wealth  and  population,  to  call  for  the 
negroes  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  This  lias  had  the  effect  of  de- 
pleting the  basic  labor  supply  of  the  South,  causing  the  abandon- 
ment of  thousands  of  farms  and  resulting  in  loss  from  operation  of 
thousands  of  others. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  South  at  the  present  time,  and  for  the 
near  future,  is  the  supply  of  intelligent,  high-class,  intensive 
farmers — people  like  the  Swedes,  Danes  and  Hollanders,  who  have 
proven  and  will  always  prove  good  citizens;  toward  whom  none 
of  the  arguments  against  immigration  will  hold.  As  evidence  of 
the  needs  of  the  South,  I submit  a few  typical  letters,  which,  if  de- 
sired, may  be  made  a part  of  the  record. 
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Senator  Copland.  Pardon  me.  Would  you  not  get  the  same  skill 
from  the  Italians? 

Mr.  McRea.  Yes;  I think  we  would  from  the  Italians.  I am  in 
favor  of  any  good  agricultural  immigrant  that  will  go  to  the  land. 
But  to-day  public  sentiment  is  not  with  me.  I do  not  want  to  go 
against  public  sentiment.  To-day  the  public  sentiment  calls  for 
the  Dane,  the  Swede,  and  the  Hollander.  But  I love  the  Italian 
also. 

Senator  Copeland.  I tried  to  get  the  committee  to  say  that  he  was 
a skilled  laborer. 

Mr.  McRae.  They  should  be.  Why  the  courts  have  ruled  that 
they  are  not  skilled  laborers,  I do  not  Know.  I would  rather  have  a 
skilled  farmer  than  a skilled  watchmaker,  or  a skilled  worker  in 
u factory.  We  should  cut  out  this  fool  farming.  I have  just  come, 
as  1 said,  from  a study  of  intensive  farming.  1 have  seen  it  in  the 
last  six  months,  and  l know  what  they  can  do.  The  average  south- 
ern tenant  farmer  is  as  unskilled  as  a farmer  can  be;  and,  the  aver- 
age farmer  of  Denmark  and  Holland  is  as  skilled  as  a man  can  be. 

The  Chairman. t What  practical  suggestions  have  yoiiHo  make? 

Mr.  McRae.  I will  come  to  them  in  a moment.  We  have  tried 
for  If*  or  20  years  to  get  these  Hollanders  and  skilled  farmers  into 
the  Castle  Haynes  colony,  in  North  .Carolina,  where  wonderful  re- 
sults may  be  attained  by  intensive  farming.  When  we  started  with 
that  we  were  producing  in  a certain  area  only  $1,000  per  year,  and 
that  same  land  last  year  produced  $500,000.  under  intensive  cultiva- 
tion methods.  In  other  words,  practically  500  times  as  much.  That 
tame  as  a result  of  skilled  farming;  but  as  long  as  you  say  there*  is 
no  skilled  farming  you  will  not  get  anywhere. 

Now.  these  desirable  people  and  families  want  to  come  to  the 
South,  not  as  laborers,  but  as  families  of  the  independent  farm  own- 
ers. They  want  to  come  where  there  are  no  disadvantages;  where 
they  are  wanted  for  specific  purposes,  and  where  the  rewards  would 
justify  their  expectations.  And  I am  confident  that  a few  words 
put  into  your  bill  will  add  $1,000,000,000  annually  to  our  agriculture 
without  any  harm  to  anyone,  and  it  may  add  $5,000,000,000  a year, 
luecause  i believe  we  can  double  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
South.  And  I have  made  a study  of  this  subject  long  enough  and 
worked  at  it  long  enough  so  that  1 will  bo  accepted,  in  our  country 
at  least,  as  an  authority.  In  fact,  I was  asked  by  the  agricultural 
commission  of  our  State  to  go  with  them  to  Utah  and  California 
and  other  western  States  to  study  these  subjects.  And  from  there 
1 went  to  Denmark  and  Holland,  from  which  I have  just  returned. 

Senator  Willis.  Now.  what  is  the  practical  suggestion  you  would 
make;  what  can  we  add  to  the  bill  to  do  what  you  suggest  ■ ? 

Mr.  McRae.  Take  any  quota  you  want;  I am  in  favor  of  a re- 
stricted immigration.  But  if  you  will  put  in  there  instructions  to 
your  consul  to  give  the  skilled  and  diversified  farmer  the  preference, 
you  will  get  farmers,  instead  of  men  that  come  into  this  country 
and  drift  into  the  slums,  and  never  get.  anywhere  else.  And  where- 
evor  you  get  a man  on  the  land,  he  will  love  vour  country. 

Senator  Willis.  Vour  suggestion  then  is  that  this  skilled  farmer 
should  t>e  put  into  a preferred  class? 

Mr.  McRae.  Yes;  he  should  be  given  a preferred  class,  ahead  of 
preachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  etc.  We  have  enough  of  them,  We  all 
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have  to  live  off  the  farmer,  and  why  not  get  enough  of  good  skilled 
farmers  to  till  our  soil  ? 

In  a report  made  by  the  American  Bankers’  Association — and 
they  have  given  this  subject  careful  study— it  is  recommended  that 
we  take  special  care  to  get  skilled  farmers,  and  that  agricultural 
labor  and  families  wishing  to  settle  on  farms  be  admitted  beyond  the 
quota;  and  further,  that  appropriate  governmental  agricultural 
services  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  immigrant  to  direct  him  to  the  land. 
The  House  bill,  in  its  present  form,  will  preclude  skilled  farmers 
and  experienced  farm  labor  from  becoming  any  appreciable  portion 
of  the  immigrants  to  this  country.  It  shows  that  this  matter  has 
not  been  given  careful  consideration.  Yqu  might  as  well  be  plain 
about  it.  It  will  actually  keep  out  skilled  farmers.  That  bill  divides 
those  coming  into  monthly  quotas.  Anybody  who  knows  about 
farming  conditions  knows  that  those  who  are  coming  from  the  farms 
have  to  be  here  by  the  first  of  the  year.  Farm  work  has  to  be  com- 
menced, and  matters  have  to  be  shaped  up  on  the  farm  on  the  first 
of  the  year.  The  farmers -can  not  come  in  monthly  installments. 
If  the  farmers  from  abroad  try  to  come  in  monthly  installments, 
as  they  are  entitled  from  their  various  countries,  the  farmer  will 
find  that  the  quota  from  his  country  is  filled  with  undesirables.  Con- 
sequently, the  bill  as  proposed  helps  out  the  undesirables, 

Senator  Keyes.  I would  like  to  ask  the  witness  if  be  will  not 
prepare  such  an  amendment  as  he  suggests. 

Mr.  McRae.  Our  Senators  from  North  Carolina  would  U*  glad 
to  prepare  such  an  amendment. 

If  a selective  immigration  law  is  substituted  for  the  present  purely 
restrictive  law,  and  the  movement  of  skilled  farmers  available  is 
directed  to  accredited  localities,  the  effect  would  soon  be  felt  over 
wide  areas,  because  such  progressive  city  or  community  would  ask 
for  and  take  proper  care  of  groups  of  intensive  farmers.  Selective 
immigration  makes  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  get  the  class 
of  citizens  it  wants,  rather  than  those  whom  other  countries  wish 
to  send.  It  would  supply  skilled  agriculturalists  and  experienced 
farm  laborers  trained  m intensive  and  diversified  farming,  who  are 
required  to  meet  definite  demands  in  certain  localities.  It  will  make 
it  possible  to  select  nationalities  which  have  shown  an  aptitude  to 
become  American  citizens.  It  will  give  an  opportunity  to  avoid 
arbitrary  discrimination  against  those  nations  of  northern  Europe 
which  have  always  been  regarded  as  the  sources  from  which  the  best 
class  of  immigrants  have  come  to  the  United  States. 

I believe  I am  representing  the  wishes  of  the  Southern  States  in 
urging  that  you  frame  a selective  immigration  bill,  which  will  permit 
skilled  farmers  and  experienced  farm  laborers  to  come  into  this 
country,  in  order  to  meet  the  present  great  need  for  diversification 
in  agriculture. 

Now,  in  the  world  work  California  is  quoted  as  having  wonderful 
immigration  from  northern  Europe,  which  has  made  it  a great  State. 
We  all  know  it  is  a great  State,  and  they  have  done  much  on  the 
immigration  from  northern  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  the  Japanese  there  also, 

Mr.  McRae.  Yes;  the  Japanese  are  there,  but  they  use  those  also 
who  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  California. 
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Now,  my  thought  is  that  any  State,  whether  it  be  Florida,  or  Cal- 
ifornia, or  North  Carolina,  or  any  other  State,  if  they  know  they 
want  particular  kinds  of  immigrants,  no  labor  organization-— be- 
cause that  is  what  it  comes  to— should  tell  them  they  can  not  have 
those  people  to  develop  their  lands.  I know  it  is  not  good  for  the 
South  to  have  them  say,  “You  shall  not  have  your  skilled  and 
selected  farmers.” 

Now,  if  this  is  properly  worked  out,  as  I have  said,  each  progres- 
sive city  would  be  glad  to  have  near  it  and  to  take  care  of  a group 
of  intensive  capable  farmers,  who  will  produce  for  them  and  who 
will  show  the  rest  of  the  country  how  farming  should  be  done. 

Now,  I think  that  about  covers  my  remarks,  but  I want  to  say 
something  in  support  of  it.  I went  over  to  Holland  to  see  if  there 
was  any  group  over  there  who  would  come,  and  anv  who  would 
direct  immigration.  I found  that  the  governors  and  other  influ- 
ential people,  the  best  people  of  Holland,  were  forming  such  a group. 
They  were  willing  to  take  the  best  people  in  Holland  and  let  them 
come  to  the  United  States,  or  wherever  they  were  needed.  And  the 
reason  for  that  is  this:  Holland  is  so  densely  populated,  about  500 

Sle  to  a square  mile,  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  an 
t for  their  people.  These  people  must  go  to  Canada  or  other 
places  if  we  do  not  have  them  come  to  America.  If  we  admit  them 
here  they  will  help  us  to  develop  our  land,  because  it  is  known  that 
they  are  the  finest  farmers  in  the  world.  And  I have  here  some  let- 
ters which  I asked  them  to  write,  simply  because  I did  not  want  to 
come  back  to  America  with  unsupported  statement  s.  If  I had  come 
back  here  and  told  you  this,  you  would  have  said,  perhaps,  “You  are 
dreaming,”  or  something  to  that  effect.  But  here  I have  letters  from 
the  most  influential  people  in  Holland  saying  those  are  the  con- 
ditions and  that  they  will  help  us  to  get  these  farmers. 

Gentlemen,  I thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention.  I hope 
you  will  let  me  file  these  letters  and  a report  on  the  Castle  Haynes 
Colony.  I want  to  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  our  country  we  can  now  get  any  desired  number  of 
these  splendid  people.  They  will  come  to  accredited  locations,  with 
the  approval  of  their  government  officials,  and  selected  by  them. 
This  is  possible  because  of  the  after-effects  of  the  war  and  the  col- 
lapse of  the  German  markets,  which  absorbed  a great  proportion  of 
the  products  of  Holland,  Denmark,  and  other  countries  of  northern 
Europe. 

It  has  been  said  by  a Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  he  could,  with 
100  selected  families  of  this  kind,  revolutionize  the  agriculture  of 
the  South.  With  their  knowledge  and  skill,  and  through  their  ex- 
ample, this  could  be  done  easily  with  a few  thousand  families.  By 
using  them  to  replace  the  gaps  in  the  economic  structure  caused  by 
the  migration  of  negroes,  only  the  greatest  benefits  would  result  to 
the  South. 

I desire  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  leave  with  you  copies  of  a few  let- 
ters, not  only  showing  the  condition  in  Holland  and  Denmark,  but 
letters  from*  people  in  the  South  telling  of  empty  farms  and  aban- 
doned farms,  which  is  being  bi-ought  about  by  the  migration  of  the 
negroes,  which  migration  is  being  brought  about  because  of  two 
reasons.  One  reason  is  the  boll  weevil,  and  another  is  that  the  in- 
dustry of  the  North,  not  having  sufficient  help,  are  taking  hundreds 
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and  thousands  of  the  laborers  and  filling  in  with  them.  This  is  not 
benefiting  labor.  It  is  benefiting  the  South.  But  as  long  as  our 
lands  are  depleted,  we  feel  that  we  should  have  the  right  to  get  this 
selected  class  of  people  for  our  farms,  and  we  hope  that  you,  as 
Senators,  will  give  us  this  consideration. 

Senator  Shields.  Mr.  McRae,  you  are  speaking  particularly  for 
the  South.  You  are  not  any  more  of  a southerner  that  I am,  and 
no  more  of  an  agriculturalist  or  sympathetic  with  this  matter  of 
agriculture  than  I am.  But  this  matter  of  agriculture  is  just  as 
applicable  to  every  State  as  to  North  Carolina,  is  it  not?  ... 

Mr.  McRae.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shields.  It  is  a national  question. 

Mr.  McRae.  It  is  a national  question,  but  it  is  more  acute  with  us. 
Senator  Shields.  But  there  are  only  5 per  cent  of  these  immigrants 
that  ever  get  on  the  land. 

Mr.  McRae.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shields.  They  stop  in  the 'factories. 

Mr.  McRae.  That  is  exactly  so. 

Senator  Shifxds.  How  are  you  going  to  get  them  to  the  farms  ? 
You  can  not  put  them  in  the  lianas  of  a marshal,  and  direct  them 
from  the  ships  to  the  farms. 

Mr.  McRae.  You  can  do  it,  if  you  do  it  under  the  proposal  I am 
making. 

Senator  Shields.  Many  of  them  never  leave  the  seashore:  they 
stop  at  the  shops  and  the  mills. 

Mr.  McRae.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shields.  Now,  this  is  a case  of  statesmanship,  and  it  is 
closely  connected  with  our  institutions,  and  the  people  who  have 
made  our  country  great.  And  that  is  the  chief  object  of  this  bill, 
and  not  development  in  the  interest  of  any  State,  or  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  industry  of  any  kind.  Those  are  subordinate 
questions.  They  ought  to  be  considered  and  will  be  considered,  but 
no  selfish  matter  or  interest  of  any  State  or  any  industry  or  any  class 
of  business  can  be  considered. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McRae,  you  know  we  have  a contract  labor 
law'? 

Mr,  McRae.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  Canada  thev  have  no  contract  labor  law. 

Mr.  McRae.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Canada  is  governed  by  an  immigration  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  McRae.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  there?  If  they  want  agricul- 
turalists for  Alberta,  they  send  a man  abroad  to  make  the  selection 
of  the  men  they  want  to  go  out  there;  and  they  make  the  selection 
in  Holland,  or  in  the  other  places? 

Mr.  McRae.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  must  remember  in  legislation  you  are 
surrounded  with  certain  environments  and  certain  laws,  and  we 
can  not  do  what  we  would  like  to  do.  So  your  idea  of  going  across 
and  selecting  the  Hollanders  and  bringing  them  over  here  is  nob 
very  easy  to  be  carried  out  practically. 

Mr.  McRae.  You  do  not  have  to  do  that,  Senator, 
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The  Chairman.  You  did  make  on©  practical  suggestion,  and  that 
is  that  within  the  quota  skilled  farmers  should  be  a preferred  class. 
Now,  that  is  a practical  suggestion. 

Mr.  McRae,  senator,  is  not  this  a practical  suggestion : Holland, 
which  is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  for  skilled  fanners,  will 
b©  cut  down  to  a pitiful  2,000  people. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McRae.  And  some  of  those  southern  European  countries  will 
be  given  50,000.  Now,  some  clause  should  be  put  in  there  to  give 
Holland 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Then  you  are  reaching  another 
practical  suggestion : Whether  w©  should  delegate  to  the  Department 
of  Labor,  or  the  head  of  that  department,  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  power  to  bring  in  skilled  labor,  or  seasonable  labor. 
There  you  are  running  across  the  question  as  to  what  portion  of  its 
power  Congress  is  willing  to  delegate. 

Mr.  McRae.  Senator,  I am  not  asking  for  all  skilled  men,  but  for 
skilled  farmers.  And  the  labor  is  needed  in  the  country.  It  is 
acute  in  Alabama,  and  throughout  the  South,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Senator  Willis.  You  pointed  out  that  the  South  is  losing  its 
negro  labor.  Now,  if  you  get  immigrants  in  North  Carolina,  why 
would  they  not  be  attracted  by  the  same  wages  that  is  atracting  the 
negro? 

Mr.  McRae.  I have  proved  that  out.  You  can  not  make  a Danish 
laborer  go  into  the  South  and  stay  there,  any  more  than  you  can 
keep  a negro  laborer  there  unless  you  have  something  to  offer  him. 
But  you  can  get  a skilled  farmer  to  go  there  and  stay  there.  I have 
got  men  that  have  made  $10,000  on  10  acres  of  land.  I have  seen 
these  skilled  farmers  who  could  not  be  attracter  by  the  high  wages 
in  the  factories  or  the  shops.  I have  seen  them  turn  away  from  the 
shipyards,  and  go  to  the  farms,  because  they  could  make  more  money. 
You  can  get  the  men  if  they  have  the  right  opportunity,  and  they 
will  stay  on  the  farms.  We  do  not  want  just  laborers.  It  is  not 
possible  for  the  laborers  to  compete  with  the  negroes.  But  we  do 
want  them  as  farm  owners.  As  farm  owners  they  will  stay  on  the 
farms.  It  has  taken  me  20  years  to  prove  that.  But  if  you  will 
send  down  a man,  in  12  hours  of  time  I can  prove  that  proposition 
to  him. 

Senator  King.  To  what  extent  are  you  getting  industrial  labor  or 
skilled  farm  labor,  if  you  permit  that  expression,  from  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  colleges? 

Mr.  McRae.  I am  glad  you  brought  out  that  question.  Senator. 
We  have  not  got  the  right  system  in  this  country.  In  Denmark 
their  agricultural  students  go  back  to  the  farms  and  live  there.  In 
the  United  States  wo  take  our  young  men  and  educate  them  as 
farmers,  and  then  there  is  no  place  for  them  to  go,  because  agricul- 
ture is  not  skilled,  and  it  is  not  on  a footing  that  you  place  them 
on  the  farms.  But  you  can  make  it  so  that  every  young  man  who 
goes  to  an  agricultural  college  would  be  glad  to  go  back  to  the  farm. 

May  I file  these  papers  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Tht  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Dk  Nedkbi,andsche  Vebeeniging  “ Landverhuizjng,” 

The  Hague,  February  IS,  192!). 

Hugh  MacRae,  Esq., 

Wilmington,  N.  C.,  United  States  of  America. 

My  Dear  Mb.  MacRea  : Please  permit  me  to  draw  your  attentiou  to  the  fol- 
lowing: According  to  information  received  from  the  United  States,  Mr.  Davis, 
the  Mini,  ar  of  Labor,  intends  to  divide  the  quota  from  July  1 in  equal  parts 
over  12  months. 

I fear  that  if  that  is  done  a good  number  of  emigrants  will  be  obliged  to 
leave  for  America  in  winter.  You  the  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is, 
generally  speaking,  not  desirable  that  newcomers  arrive  in  winter. 

According  to  my  opinion  emigrants  should  not  leave  before,  say,  toward  the 
end  of  February  and  not  arrive  later  than,  say,  the  end  of  September. 

An  exception  might,  of  course,  be  made  for  wives  and  children  Intending  to 
join  husband  and  father  and  having  a home  awaiting  them. 

Instead  of  the  12-month  subdivision,  I should  prefer  no  subdivision  at  all, 
but  leave  it  to  the  intending  emigrants  themselves,  or  a division  over  seven 
months,  viz,  July,  August,  September,  March,  April,  May  and  June. 

In  those  days  when  there  was  pructicaUy  no  limit  to  the  immigration,  the 
emigrants  did  as  a rule  not  leave  in  winter,  being  warned  by  their  friends  in 
America  against  doing  so  and,  of  course,  fearing  to  make  the  trip  during 
those  mouths  when  there  is  less  chance  for  employment  on  arrival  and  more 
chance  for  rough  weather  during  the  sea  trip. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Sandberg,  The  Manager. 

[Extract  from  letter  of  Director  of  Emigration,  .Thr.  ,T.  0.  C.  Sandberg,  of  January 

19,  1924.] 


If,  in  addition  to  relatives  of  American  citizens,  bona  fide  farmers,  farm 
hands,  gardeners,  fruit  growers,  bulb  growers,  cheese  and  butter  makers,  in 
short,  all  children  of  agriculture,  were  to  be  allowed  to  enter  freely — com- 
plying, of  course,  with  the  other  immigration  regulations — the  situation  would 
lie  far  more  satisfactory  than  at  present. 


Den  Haag,  Januury  11,  1921). 


Mr.  Hugh  McRae, 

Wilmington. 

Dear  Mb.  McRae:  At  last  we  are  able  to  let  you  know  the  establishment 
of  our  organization,  which  is  called  “Holland  Central  Emigration  Foundation." 

President,  Mr.  Walrave  Boissevain,  vice  president  of  the  Association  for  In- 
dustry and  Commerce 

Members  of  the  board:  Mr.  F.  K.  J.  Heringa  (appointed  by  the  Government), 
chief  of  the  division  of  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Commerce  and  Industry;  Dr.  L.  Deckers,  M.  P.,  secretary  of  the  Netherlands 
Farmers  Association;  Dr.  H.  C.  Dresselliuys,  M.  P„  president  horticultural 
council,  president  Netherlands  Emigration  League;  Dr.  J.  C.  A.  Everwijn,  vice 
president  of  the  Netherlands-Amerlcan  Chamber  of  Commerce,  director  of  the 
Netherlands  Trading  Society,  late  ambassador  in  Washington;  Mr.  Anth. 
Folmer,  head  of  government  service  for  unemployment,  insurance,  and  labor 
exchanges;  Mr.  F.  L.  D.  Nlvard,  aldernmn  of  the  city  of  Rotterdam;  Dr.  J.  C. 
Count  van  Randwijck,  president  of  the  association  of  municipal  corporations. 

Directors:  Mr.  Alex.  G.  Mbrzer  IJru.vns,  Dr.  G.  J,  Verbrugt, 


Den  Haag,  January  11.  1921). 

Mr.  Hugh  McRae.  Wilmington,  A.  ('.: 

The  goal  of  the  II.  O.  E.  F.  is  to  promote  and  to  direct  emigration  of  selected 
Hollanders  in  the  right  channels,  viz,  to  countries  in  which  they  can  assimilate 
according  to  the  population  and  climate. 

The  different  founding  societies,  and  our  Government,  who  have  appointed 
the  members  of  the  hoard,  are  guarantee  that  (he  selection  will  be  carried  out 
as  carefully  as  possible,  so  that  the  emigrants  sent  out  by  the  foundation 
will  be  as  line  u body  of  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls  as  any  country  can  requirt?. 
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For  the  above-mentioned  goa!  the  H,  O.  K.  F.  also  wishes  to  establish  organi- 
zations in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia,  to  receive  our  emigrants 
and  to  help  them  on  In  such  a way  that  each  person  may  be  directed  toward 
the  locality  and  work  that  lie  is  best  suited  for. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you  in  this  matter,  and  as  a beginner 
we  can  let  you  know  that  we  have  ready  for  shipment  two  dozen  young  trained 
horticulturists,  truck  gardeners  and  fruit  growers. 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  getting  a si»eoial  permit  for  these  men  above  the 
quotum? 

Otherwise  we’ll  have  to  send  them  to  Canada.  Maybe  later  they’ll  drift  into 
the  United  States  anyhow. 

Mr.  Mbrzer  Bruyns  hopes  to  be  in  New  York  in  the  spring  of  this  year  and 
will  let  you  know  when.  He  then  expects  to  pay  a visit  to  North  Carolina; 
eventually  will  a member  of  the  horticultural  council. 

We  arranged  with  Mr.  Vos  that  in  ease  he  has  good  men  or  women,  he  will 
send  them  on  to  us. 

Mr.  Vos  has  sent  us  a copy  of  ids  letter  to  you  dated  January  <5  or  7. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hoixand  Central  Emigration  Foundation, 

A.  O.  Morzkk  Bruyns. 


February  14,  1924. 

Mr.  Hugh  MacHak. 

Wilmington,  X.  V.,  United  Staten  of  America. 

Dear  Mr.  MacHak:  Your  letter  of  January  20  duly  received.  The  Central 
Emigration  Foundation  Holland  with  the  members  of  the  board  drawn  from 
the  different  societies,  representing  the  general  opinion  of  the  entire  country, 
know  that  Holland  at  present  is  in  a dangerous  state  of  overpopulation,  a 
situation  which  grows  worse  every  day. 

Therefore  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  of  all  trades  and  conditions  In 
this  country  are  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  settling  themselves  in  tie 
United  States  of  America. 

Holland  recognizes  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  demand  immigrants  of 
superior  quality  for  future  citizenship,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  our  foundation 
to  investigate  each  individual  case  and  to  guarantee  that  only  carefully  selected 
people  will  he  sent  out. 

There  is  hardly  need  to  point  out  here  that,  since  the  year  1009  till  now, 
Hollanders  have  proved  to  he  the  kind  of  settlers  who  make  themselves  worthy 
of  their  adopted  land  and  desirable  to  the  community  In  which  they  live,  having 
a large  percentage  of  men  with  sterling  qualities. 

Therefore  it  is  hard  to  have  our  selected  country  men  and  women  treated  In 
the  same  way  as  the  swarms  of  immigrants  of  other  countries  who  came  to 
the  United  States  only  after  the  country  had  been  settled  by  Hollanders  and 
Britishers. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  due  to  the  above-stated  facts  some  arrangements 
can  be  arrived  at  which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Hollanders  selected  by 
the  Central  Emigration  Foundation  Holland  to  enter  the  United  States  as  the 
most  desirable  citizens  of  the  future. 

Any  help  in  this  direction  will  he  highly  appreciated  by  us  and  you  will 
receive  our  most  careful  and  hearty  cooperation. 

In  the  meantime  sincerely  yours, 

. Ckntbai.  Emigration  Foundation  Hoixand. 

Walrave  Boikskvain,  President. 

A.  G.  Mobzkr  Bruyns,  Secretary. 


Georgia  Peanut  Growers’  Cooperative  Association, 

Albany.  On.,  February  It,  1924. 

Mr.  Hugh  MacRak, 

Wilmington,  N.  €. 

Dear  Mb.  MacHak:  I have  a number  of  farms  in  the  very  best  section  of 
Georgia,  the  southwest  section,  which  on  account  of  the  depressed  conditions 
in  agriculture  for  the  past  three  years  I have  been  forced  to  take  in  on  account 
of  loans. 
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We  are  very  anxious  to  get  these  farms  occupied  by  good  northern  farmers 
or  good  agricultural  immigrants  just  arrived  in,  this  country.  We  prefer  these 
farms  to  he  at  work  (Instead  of  being  idle,  and  we  offer  them  rent  free  for  the 
first  year  to  the  rigid  class  of  farmers. 

We  have  been  informed  that  you  are  in  touch  with  the  class  of  farmers  we 
would  want,  aad  are  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you  and  asking  if  you  would 
be  interested,  and  if  so,  please  advise  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Spence  Loan  & Trust  Co.. 
ItoiiERT  E.  L.  Spence,  President. 


Potter  Farms  (Inc.), 

New  York  City,  December  28,  1923. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  considering  for  some  time  the  question  of  settling 
upon  Potter  Farms  and  Broad  Acre  Hunch  property  some  Dutch  immigrants. 
Recently  it  has  I teen  brought  to  our  attention  that  you  are  interested  in  the 
same  general  question  in  connection  with  your  properties  near  Wilmington. 

1 should  like  very  much  to  meet  you  and  discuss  the  subject,  as  it  might  he 
possible  that  some  cooperation  between  us  could  he  established.  The  reason 
for  writing  you  at  the  moment  is  to  say  that  I am  planning  to  he  in  Bellmven. 
N.  for  a few  days  the  second  week  in  January,  that  is,  from  the  dth  to  the 
Dili.  If  you  are  to  he  in  Wilmington,  I shall  lie  glad  to  come  to  Wilmington 
to  talk  the  matter  over  with  you  if  this  plan  meets  with  your  approval.  It  is 
also  possible  that  you  occasionally  get  to  New  York,  and.  if  that  is  so,  1 would 
appreciate  your  letting  me  know  so  that  I can  call  upon  you  here. 

I expect  to  leave  New  York  on  the  second  of  January  and  shall  not  he  hack 
before  going  to  North  Carolina.  Perhaps  you  will  p».  rdoti  me,  therefore,  for 
inclosing  an  envelope  addressed  to  me  at.  my  up-towr  address,  so  that  your 
answer  will  come  (he  more  quickly. 

Like  many  other  people  who  are  connected  with  North  Carolina  enterprises, 
I have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  remarkable  work  which  you  have  done 
for  the  State,  and  it  will  he  a pleasure  to  meet  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 


,1.  II.  Sears. 


IIuuu  MacKae,  Esq., 

Wilminyton,  S.  V. 


Air.  lift, h MacHae, 

Witminytou,  V.  ('. 


Ciiari.ottk,  N.  • hnuntry  /ft,  W}. 


Dear  Sir:  1 am  taking  the  very  great  liberty  of  writing  you  and  asking 
your  opinion  about  matters  on  which  you  may  not  care  to  express  an  opinion. 
If  you  do  not  care  to  advise  me  or  if  you  can  not  furnish  the  advice  without 
trouble,  1 shall,  of  course,  understand  perfectly. 

I find  myself  more  or  less  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of  a farm 
lit  Cabarrus  County.  This  farm  has  about  10  tenant  houses,  and  I am  finding 
it  most  difficult  to  secure  desirable  negro  tenants. 

It  has  occurred  to  .me  that  every  year  some  rather  desirable  immigrants 
come  to  this  country  from  northern  Europe,  and  I was  thinking  of  what  could 
he  done  toward  securing  three  or  four  families  of  these,  who  would  make 
satisfactory  farmers  for  small  farms  on  the  tenant  plan. 

My  friend,  Mr.  W.  It.  Taliafferro,  of  this  city,  tells  me  that  you  have 
had  experience  of  more  or  less  similar  nature  to  my  proposal,  and  I am 
writing  to  ask  you  if  you  won’t  he  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  you  think  of  my 
scheme,  and  what  sort  of  farmers  and  citizens  you  have  found  these  immi- 
grants to  he,  and  wliat  nationality  you  would  advise  me  to  try  to  get.  as 
tenants,  * 

I understand  perfectly  that  the  above  is  rather  a large  order  and  a point 
on  which  none  other  than  n close  personal  friend  may  care  to  express  them- 
selves. Furthermore,  you  may  not  he  able  to  answer  my  questions  without 
considerable  trouble. 

If  you  feel  that  you  would  not  care  to  offer  advice,  or  if  the  matter  would 
cause  you  any  inconvenience  whatever,  please  disregard  this  letter  and  1 
shall  understand  perfectly.  If,  however,  you  can  furnish  me  the  above  in- 
formation, I shall  greatly  appreciate  your  courtesy. 
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Thanking  you  for  the  attention  which  you  have  already  extended  me  by 
reading  this  letter,  I am, 

Very  truly  yours, 


Jno.  L.  Mohkhkad. 


Thk  L.  W.  Rogkkh  Rkai.ty  & Tarsi'  < ’o., 

Atlanta,  (Hi..  January  2!K  102.}. 

Ihm.  Wim.iam  (’.  Ki;ui  ii.i.i). 

Exeeutire  Vice  President,  \cir  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Dkau  Sik:  Yours  of  the  2i!d  instant  to  (*ol.  S.  G.  McLendon  has  been  referred 
to  us  for  attention,  Golonel  McLendon  will  also  write  you  within  the  next  few 
days. 

We  have  read  with  intense  interest  the  brief  address  made  by  you  on  the 
17lh  instant,  and  what  you  say  concerning  South  Carolina  appertains  to 
Georgia,  except  we  believe  a careful  and  scientific  analysis  will  prove  that 
we  sire  more  in  need  of  skilled  agriculturists,  which  means  that  we  can  offer 
greater  opportunities  to  get  them. 

Truly  there  exists  a “human  vacuum”  in  Georgia,  and  for  the  reason,  I, 
together  with  Mr.  E.  8.  Center,  ji\,  agricultural  agent  of  the  Georgia  Railroad, 
visited  the  1 Mitch  ambassador  in  New  York  and  presented  our  claims  to  him. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  conference  we  realized  that  we  preferred  Hie  I Mitch 
immigrant  above  other  classes  of  people,  since  an  amalgamation  of  them  with 
our  people  would  soon  reflect  an  era  of  prosperity  which  couht  not  bo  accom- 
plished otherwise1,  and  to  (hat  end  we  secured  pledges  from  Cnited  States 
Senators,  our  governor,  and  all  the  higher  State  officials  to  cooperate  with  us 
in  our  plans. 

No  doubt  you  will  lie  interested  to  know  that  the  Dutch  consul  general, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Monti, In,  visited  Georgia  some  two  months  ago,  and  I believe  was 
very  favorably  impressed.  At  that  time  we  were  endeavoring  to  get  our 
lands  sold  immediately  to  the  Holland  immigrant,  hut  this  was  objected  to 
by  Doctor  Montijn.  who  explained  that  his  Government  would  discourage  any 
purchase  of  lands  by  their  people  until  their  subjects  laid  actually  dem- 
onstrated that  the  lands  and  locality  was  what  they  wanted.  We  therefore 
have  been  at  work  securing  options  on  desirable  lands  at  low  prices  and  for 
a period  of  one  and  two  years,  allowing  a prospective  purchaser  to  become  a 
tenant  on  reasonable  share  basis,  instead  of  requiring  an  outright  purchase. 
You  will  observe  that  this  meets  the  wishes  of  Doctor  Montijn.  mid  we  are 
in  a position  to  tender  to  the  Dutch  Government,  when  the  time  is  propitious, 
concrete  plans. 

The  writer  heard  the  report  of  the  < Vingressmnti  from  Mississippi,  given  to 
our  local  chamber  of  commerce  some  months  ago,  immediately  after  his  return 
from  the  European  investigation  trip,  There  is  nothing  in  your  brief  which 
conflicts  with  ids  rejiort  and  recommendations  to  us  for  a selective  type  of 
immigrants,  which  shall  he  done  at  the  port  from  which  they  are  sailing:  and 
I am  confident  that  you  will  find  both  of  our  Senators.  Messrs.  Harris  and 
George,  ready  to  supimrt  the  hill.  These  gentlemen  are  tremendously  in- 
terested in  building  up  agricultural  Georgia,  and  strenuous  effort  must  ho 
made  in  obtaining  the  Dutch  tyi*1  of  farmer,  which  class  of  {ample  would  ho  ac- 
ceptable to  most  Georgians. 

We  regret  that  your  letter  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  us  to  get  in  communica- 
tion with  our  Senators,  in  order  that  they  might  aid  you  in  any  way  {aissihle. 

We  have  made  a rather  exhaustive  study  of  our  situation,  and  also  the  labor 
situation  of  Holland,  and  we  frankly  believe  that  our  State  and  the  Dutch 
Government  can  lie  of  mutual  assistance.  Espe  dally  do  we  seek  pro{>or  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  our  credentials,  warranting  the  statement  that  nowhere 
else  in  the  United  States  is  there  such  opportunities  offered  thrifty  agricul- 
turists as  here  in  Georgia. 

We  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  lie  of  every  imssible  service  to  you  in  your 
endeavors  as  outlined  in  your  brief,  and  we  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with 
you  to  the  fullest,  if  you  hut  direct  us  as  to  your  wishes. 

• In  conclusion,  may  we  state  that  our  motive  is  not  the  exploitation  of  a land- 
development  scheme,  hut  we  are  anxiously  seeking  a practical  solution  of  our 
abandoned  farming  district,  being  put)  upon  a profitable  income  basis,  and  Hie 
earnings  distributed  to  the  various  channels  of  business,  we  naturally  expect- 
ing to  get  our  share. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Bkn.  R.  I’aiioktt,  (Uneral  Manayer. 
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Ahbkokkn,  N.  C!„  January  21,  192/}. 

Hon.  Hugh  Mac  Hah, 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Dkar  Ain.  MacIIab:  I wish  you  well  in  your  idea  of  bringing  emigrants 
taking  the  bold  stand  your  amendment  contemplates. 

I and  my  son  Jointly  own  2.000  acres  of  land  in  Scotland  County.  Two 
years  ago  we  took  the  matter  up  with  Senator  Overman,  and  requested  him  to 
ascertain  if  it  would  l>e  possible  for  us  to  settle  young  Scotch  families  on  this 
land,  say  a family  to  evry  40  or  50  acres. 

It  was  our  plan  to  go  to  Edinburg  and  secure  these  emigrants  and  convey 
to  each  family  40  or  50  acres  of  land  in  fee'  simple,  and  require  no  payment 
for  the  first  two  years;  then  they  should  pay  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the 
land  every  year  until  finally  paid  for. 

We  iiad  an  idea  if  the  land  were  sold  in  this  sway  before  the  emigrants 
came  over  the  immigration  law  ami  foreign  contract  law  would  he  evaded, 
hut  Air.  Overman  thought  it  would  he  Impossible,  and  we  were  forced  to  let  the 
matter  drop. 

To  lie  sure,  this  is  all  beside  the  question,  hut  it  will  go  to  show  that  other 
people  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  the  relief  contemplated  in  your  amend- 
ment. 


Very  sincerely. 


Johnson  & Johnson. 
Per  J.  AIcX.  Johnson. 


Senator  Copeland.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  this  letter,  written  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  chairman  of  the  House  committee,  from  Mi’.  RecUield, 
formerly  Secretary  of  Commerce,  he  inserted  in  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

(The  letter  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

AIuk  h 4.  192:?. 

Hon.  Ar.nKHT  Johnson. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington  I).  C, 

I)kak  Mm.  Johnson:  I regret  that  I did  not  receive  your  letter  of  the  9th 
ultimo  in  time  to  cal!  upon  you  as  kindly  suggested  in  the  final  paragraph. 
Since  tha1  time  I have  been  prevented  by  illness  from  giving  the  matter  fur- 
ther care. 

Speaking  as  one  who  realizes  the  necessity  of  wise  restriction  upon  immi- 
gration and  who  approves  broadly  the  principle  of  selective  immigration.  I 
venture  to  think  that  sufficient  weight  has  not  been  given  In  current  discus- 
sions upon  the  subject  to  certain  clearly  known  facts  which  can  easily  he 
confirmed  from  official  sources.  Having  said  this,  let  me  add  that  facts  are 
stubborn  things  and  make  themselves  respected  without  regard  to  opinions 
or  enactments.  Therefore  I am  on  flrrij  ground  in  placing  before  you  facts 
rattier  than  fancies  or  preferences  for  consideration. 

It  is  a fact  that  millions  of  acres  of  arable  land  have  gone  hack  to  wilderness 
in  some  of  our  Southeastern  States  for  reasons  that  are  widely  known,  to  wit, 
the  boll  weevil,  the  lure  of  the  mill,  and  the  negro  exodus. 

It  is  a fact  that  untouched  areas  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  de- 
serted farms  in  Michigan  and  other  States  call  for  culture. 

It  Is  a fact  that  the  authorities  of  Georgia.  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina. 
Virginia,  and  responsible  business  bodies  of  Michigan  will  confirm  these  state- 
ments. 

It  is  a fact  that  the  price  of  farm  products,  such  as  vegetables  and  fruits, 
in  our  great  cities  is  high  and  shows  no  present  sign  of  falling  while  the 
demand  is  increasing. 

It  is  a fact  that  we  have  no  population  on  which  we  can  draw,  trained  In 
the  cultivation  of  garden  truck  for  which  the  territories  named  are  specially 
suited  and  for  which  the  markets  of  our  great  cities  call.  Transportation  is 
at  hand  in  all  these  areas  hut  not  production.  There  is  a social  human 
vacuum  here  which  we  have  no  means  of  filling. 

It  is  a fact  that  in  the  Netherlands  (possibly  elsewhere,  but  I speak  from 
knowledge  of  the  Netherlands!  there  are  thousands  of  self-supporting  small 
farmers  trained  in  the  cultivation  of  garden  truck,  all  of  whom  have  been 
taught  the  English  language,  whose  coming  offers  the  means,  and  the  only 
visible  meuns.  of  meeting  the  vacuum  described. 
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It  is  a fact  that  an  official  committee  exists  In  the  Netherlands  to  make 
such  careful  selection  of  these  proposed  immigrants  as  will  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  demands. 

It  is  a fact  that  the  officials  of  the  States  named,  or  of  counties  and  towns 
within  them,  are  prepared  m specify  definite  localities  wiser©  these  men  are 
wanted. 

It  is  therefore  a fact  that  an  officially  ascertained  demand  exists  for 
which  there  Is  an  officially  ascertained  supply,  and  this  supply  Is  of  trained 
men  accustomed  to  Institutions  similar  to  ours,  who  have  been  taught  our 
language,  and  whose  sole  purpose  in  coming  would  be  to  become  citizens. 

What  reason  can  there  he  on  any  principle  of  restricting  immigration  to 
exclude  Hollanders,  taught  our  tongue  and  eager  to  do  the  work  for  which 
we  ourselves  officially  admit  our  need?  Surely  this  situation  in  which  the 
facts  are  officially  known  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  should  be  favorably  con- 
sidered in  pending  legislation  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  our  own 
Interests  demand  It, 

Yours  very  truly, 


WU.MA'l  t\  Kkdfiem), 

President  the  Netherlands- America  Foundation. 


The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Judge  Froschi. 


STATEMENT  OF  JUDGE  JOHN  J.  FRESCHX,  REPRESENTING  THE 
ITALIAN  WELFARE  LEAGUE,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 


Mr.  Frkrciii.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I want  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me  of  coming  here  and  present- 
ing the  views  and  work  of  the  Italian  Welfare  League;  and  also 
of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  league,  of  which  I have  the  honor 
to  he  chairman. 

I do  not  intend  to  make  a speech.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  as  a 
judge  lor  the  last  t‘2  years,  I am  not  given  much  to  speech  making, 
hut  more  to  listening,  and  then  1 make  my  speech  after  the  others 
have  concluded,  usually  in  one  or  two  sentences.  And  it  all  depends 
on  the  character  of  speech  whether  it  meets  with  disapproval  or 
commendation.  , 

1 am  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a native-born  American.  My  father 
came  here  in  1849,  after  he  had  fought  in  the  rebellion  of  1848.  If 
my  memory  serves  me  right,  his  first  vote  was  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  in  America  to  he  honored  by  my  fellow 
citizens.  I have  been  serving  them  in  Senator  Copeland’s  city  for 
a long  time.  And  I was  favored  by  the  nonpartisan  pait\%  and 
the  Republicans  with  the  nomination  for  a place  on  the  supreme 
court  bench,  but  the  people  could  not  sec  me  as  they  saw  the  other 
candidate.  So  I am  out  and  he  is  in;  but  1 am  still  holding  the  job. 

I am  here,  not  in  favor  of  or  against  any  quota  law.  I suppose  that 
had  there  been  a quota'  law  when  my  father  came  over,  I might  not 
be  here  to  speak  to  this  committee  to-day. 

1 am  here  to  say  just  a word,  in  the  few  moments  allotted  to  me, 
respecting  the  sentiments  of  the  Italian  Welfare.  League,  which  is  a 
social  service  organization.  It  has  a branch  office  on  Ellis  Island, 
which  devotes  its  energies  and  its  time  to  the  welfare  of  the  incoming 
immigrants,  in  no  way  antagonizing  the  policy  of  the  Government 
as  at ’present  administered. 

The  Italian  Welfare  League  has  had  experience  with  families  in 
Greater  New  York  and  vicinity.  And  they  told  me  to  tell  you  that 
in  every  case  that  has  come  to  their  notice  they  have  found  that 
where  the  immigrant  in  America  has  left  his  wife  and  children 
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abroad,  the  hardships  are  many.  I will  not  bore  yon  with  details. 
They  appreciate,  and  no  doubt  you  do,  that  the  primary  object  of 
legislation  along  this  line,  as  so  well  expressed  and  forcibly  and 
eloquently  expressed  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  is  to  make 
a good  American  citizen  out  of  the  immigrant;  good  financially, 
good  economically,  good  industrially.  We  hold,  and  we  therefore 
submit  to  you  that  there  ought  to  be  an  exception  or  an  exemption 
over  the  quota  in  this  proposed  statute  so  as  to  include  within  the  ex- 
ception the  wife  and  all  unmarried  children  under  21  years  of  age, 
of  the  immigrant. 

Senator  Willis.  Judge,  will  you  permit  me  to  interrupt  you  just 
there,  so  as  to  be  very  sure  we  understand  each  other  ? I have  before 
me  this  bill  pending  before  the  committee,  and  section  4 reads  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Freschi.  What  page? 

Senator  Willis.  Page  5.  [Reading 

In  the  issuance  of  vise  certificates  preference  shall  he  given  to  mi  immigrant 
who  is  the  unmarried  child  under  21  years  of  age.  the  husband,  or  the  wife 
of  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Freschi.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Willis.  Does  that  section  meet  with  your  approval '( 

Mr.  Freschi.  I do  not  think  that  meets  the  situation  I have  in 
mind.  Senator.  I have  this  supposed  case:  Mr.  A comes  to  this 
country,  and  he  remains  a certain  length  of  time;  he  either  becomes 
an  American  citizen,  or  declares  his  intention  to  become  such.  If 
the  monthly  quota  as  fixed  in  your  proposed  law  is  exhausted,  that 
man  will  be  unable,  as  I understand  it,  to  bring  in  his  wife  and  his 
unmarried  children  under  21  years  of  age. 

Senator  Copeland.  Judge,  there  was  a reason  why  we  did  that. 
If  there  was  a quota  which  was  exhausted  in  any  one  month,  she 
could  be  given  a preference  the  following  month. 

Mr.  Freschi.  Well,  I am  told  that  frequently  an  Italian  immi- 
grant who  is  a thrifty  individual,  has  often  been  prepared  to  bring 
in  his  family  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  Now,  we  know  that  as 
time  ‘goes  on  that  fund  of  his  may  become  exhausted,  or  used  up. 
And  unless  he  can  use  it  immediately  to  bring  in  bis  family,  there 
may  be  a possibility,  or  in  fact  a probability  that  that  family  may 
not  be  able  to  come  in  in  the  succeeding  month,  or  any  other  period. 

When  you  find  in  this  country  an  immigrant  with  his  wife  and  liis 
family  of  children,  you  have  the  best  kina  of  a combination  to  make 
the  best  type  of  American  citizen,  and  to  make  out  of  him  a 
useful  factor  in  this  country,  an  economic  as  well  as  a political 
factor  in  this  country.  It  tends  to  his  happiness.  It  tends  to  place 
him  in  that  class  which  Mr.  Trevor  speaks  of  in  his  preliminary 
study  of  the  immigration  problem.  It  makes  for  economic  standards 
and  their  preservation.  And  I think  it  will  meet  jus';  exactly  the 
spirit  of  this  paper  of  his  when  he  speaks  of  impartial  justice  and 
national  welfare. 

Senator  Willis.  What  amendment  then  do  you  suggest  to  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Freschi.  I think  the  statute  proposed  should  in  section  3, 
under  the  head  of  “ Definition  of  * immigrant  ’ ” contain  a clause, 
after  the  word  “ except  ” on  the  17th  line  of  the  bill— -a  clause  that 
will  put  in  that  exemption  the  wife  and  all  unmarried  children  under 
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21  years  of  age,  of  any  person  who  is  a citizen  of  this  country,  or  who 
has  declared liis  intention  to  become  a citizen.  I think  that  if  a man 
is  serious  about  becoming  an  American  citizen,  his  declaration  will 
indicate  his  attitude  of  mind  toward  our  national  well  being  and  per- 
manency of  Government,  as  Senator  Shields  spoke  of  it  a moment  ago. 

Senator  Willis.  Then  why  do  you  not  get  that  same  result,  Judge, 
in  the  issuance  of  the  vise  certificate?  The  committee  has  sought  to 
make  a quota  and  get  at  this  result  by  the  issuance  of  a vise  certificate. 

Mr.  Freschi.  Because  I can  imagine  the  provision  in  section  3, 
line  16  of  page  5 operating  as  a limitation  in  certain  cases. 

Senator  Willis.  Then  your  argument  is  that  the  quota  ought  to 
be  larger? 

Mr.  Freschi.  I say  that  there  ought  to  be  no  quota  at  all  as  to 
these  wives  and  these  children. 

Senator  Willis.  And  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  it  ought  to  be 
a good  deal  larger? 

Mr.  Freschi.  Of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Willis,  does  not  the  preference  merely 
extend  to  the  wife,  etc.,  of  a citizen  of  the  United  States? 

Senator  Willis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freschi.  Not  to  a declarant. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  think  we  realize  that  the  statistics  show 
that  the  average  is  about  10  years  for  aliens  applying  for  final  papers. 
I was  going  to  say  that  it  would  eliminate  the  wives  and  children  of 
those  immigrants  who  came  over  recently. 

Senator  Bing.  Except  as  they  come  in  under  the  quota. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  witness,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Husband  shows  that  immigra- 
tion is  largely  a matter  of  relatives.  I find  that  in  the  last  year  about 
70  per  cent,  or  387,656  came  over  to  join  relatives.  Those  are  the 
figures.  If  we  include  friends  also,  I was  very  much  surprised  to 
see  that  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  are  selected  from 
this  side,  by  the  relatives  ar.d  friends  of  citizens  who  are  here.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  Freschi.  That  I do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  bears  on  the  humanitarian  grounds.  I am 
suggesting  to  you  that  the  law  ought  to  be  liberalized  so  as  to  admit 
the  wives  and  the  children  of  citizens. 

Mr.  Freschi.  I agree  with  that,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  this  has  a definite  bearing  on 
Americanization.  All  I wanted  to  say  is  that  this  table  shows  that 
the  relatives  and  friends  come  over  in  large  numbers  to  join  those 
who  are  here. 

Mr.  Freschi.  I think  any  legislation,  Senator,  of  this  character 
is  wholesome  legislation,  so  far  as  the  process  of  amalgamation  or 
Americanization  is  concerned.  We  are  all,  as  I said  a moment  ago, 
concerned  with  getting  the  best  out  of  the  races  of  the  world  in 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  fusing  their  elements  and  attributes 
that  those  people  bring  to  America,  and  making  a composite  American 
out  of  them,  so  that  we  will  have  good  Americans. 

I am  absolutely  opposed,  as  you  are,  to  the  man  who  is  a contract 
laborer  bringing  in  the  aliens,  or  to  bringing  in  those  who  are 
diseased,  or  those  who  are  likely  to  become  a public  charge,  or  the 
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others  who  are  now  prohibited  under  the  law;  I have  always  been 
against  that.  But  I think  my  country,  our  country,  would  make  a 
serious  mistake  first  to  open  the  door  to  an  immigrant  and  allow  him 
to  come  in  alone,  because  he  comes  in  as  an  explorer  or  adventurer; 
he  comes  to  this  land  to  lay  plans  and  explore,  and  then  to  settle 
here,  if  he  finds  those  opportunities  here  that  he  expected  to  find. 
And  then  having  made  a resolve  that  he  wants  to  come  to  this  country, 
lie  sends  for  his  wife  and  children. 

It  would  be  prettv  risky  business  for  him  to  come  to  this  land  with 
his  wife  and  family,  and  then  meet  a situation  that  would  mean 
poverty  and  destruction  for  him  and  his.  But  when  he  comes  here 
and  finds  what  America  is,  and  when  he  finds  that  he  can  serve 
America  as  a friend,  and  later  as  a citizen,  then  he  will  bring  his 
family.  The  answer,  Senator  Willis,  if  I can  suppose  the  case  of  a 
quota  barring  out  the  preferred  wife  of  a citizen,  or  the  preferred 
wife  of  a declarant  is,  I think,  that  what  you  have  done  in  the  case  of 
an  alien  who  was  born  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
the  Republics  of  Mexico,  Cuba,  or  Haiti,  or  the  Dominican  Republic, 
or  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  you  should  do  in 
the  case  of  those  from  other  countries  who  want  to  become  citizens. 
I am,  therefore,  interested — and  I speak  for  the  league — in  so  amend- 
ing that  statute  so  as  to  tillow  the  coming  in  of  the  wife  and  unmar- 
ried minor  children  of  those  who  are  American  citizens,  or  who  have 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  and  not  apply  the  quota 
law  to  them. 

And  I would  ask  leave  to  submit  the  resolution  to  the  secretary, 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  league,  and  which  will  be  sent  to  you. 

I understand  Mr.  Marshall  wfll  take  up  other  phases  of  this  sub- 
ject. 

One  tiling  more,  I do  not  know  the  Senator  to  the  chairman’s 
left- 

Senator  Copeland.  Senator  King. 

Mr.  Freschi.  He  spoke  of  fraud.  There  is  one  answer  to  that: 
There  can  be  such  rigorous  legislation  along  this  line  that  fraud 
will  be  almost  impossible,  and  when  perpetrated  will  be  ferreted 
out  and  prosecuted.  Of  course,  if  there  are  frauds,  and  a woman 
comes  to  this  country  as  the  wife  of  a citizen  or  a declarant,  where 
she  is  really  only  a friend  or  an  affinity,  then  the  law  should  be  broad 
enough  to  prevent  that.  Safeguards  can  be  put  into  the  law  to 
prevent  that. 

Now,  the  Italian  Welfare  League  is  for  a clean  plan  of  immigra- 
tion. We  qre  asking  this  legislative  body  to  give  to  this  country 
a document  in  the  shape  of  a statute  law  that  will  bring  here  those 
who  will  contribute  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  America,  and 
help  to  make  America  even  greater  than  she  has  been  in  the  years 
gone  by  and  is  now. 

I meant  to  refer  to  a book  which  was  written  by  Dr.  Antonio  Stella, 
which  he  told  me  he  had  sent  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  and 
I wish  to  commend  that  to  you. 

Senator  King.  I have  read  it,  and  it  is  a very  able  work. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  received  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Freschi.  It  has  splendid  statistical  value,  and  I commend  it 
to  you. 
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I thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen. 

(The  following  brief  is  herewith  made  a part  of  the  record,  as 
representing  the  attitude  of  the  Chicago  Committee  of  American 
Citizens  of  Italian  Extraction,  who  were  unable  to  reach  Washing- 
ton  in  time  to  present  oral  testimony :) 


BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  CHICAGO  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  OF  ITALIAN 

EXTRACTION. 


* 

To  the  United  States  Senate  Immigration  Committee. 


Mabch  14,  1924. 


Gentlemen:  The  proposed  House  bill  to  restrict  immigration  introduced  by 
Representative  Albert  Johnson  is  causing  the  citizens  of  Italinn  extraction  of 
the  Middle  West,  and  particularly  In  Illinois,  a great  amount  of  concern  and 
indignation  and  is  attracting  considerable  criticism  against  it  from  this  and 
other  sections  of  the  country  wherein  reside  American  citizens  of  Italian 
extraction. 

If  it  is  the  puri>ose  of  Congress  to  restrict  immigration,  we  subscribe  heartily 
to  it;  if  It  is  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  raise  the,  standards  of  the  would-lie 
immigrants,  we  will  say  that  we  are  In  thorough  accord  and  sympathy.  In 
this  there  Is  no  discrimination  against  any  race.  If  Congress  feels  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  have  the  best  elements,  clean  in  body  and  mind,  that 
any  country  possesses,  we  will  say  that  we  are  with  you  whole-heartedly. 

The  supreme  Interests  of  America  are  paramount  with  us,  but  we  earnestly 
submit^that  millions  of  Americans  of  Italian  birth  and  extraction  should  not 
be  humiliated  and  degraded  through  the  passage  of  the  Johnson  bill. 

In  restricting  the  quota  of  immigrants  from  Italy  to  a minimum  and  in- 
creasing that  of  the  Nordic  races  to  a maximum  the  American . Nation  will 
brand  millions  of  its  citizens  as  belonging  to  an  Inferior  ruce.  This  we  resent 
very  strongly.  There  is  nothing  that  Ituly  as  a nation  has  done,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  the  Americans  of  Italian  birth  and  extraction  have  done  In  this 
continent  that  would  Justify  such  unfair  and  brutally  cruel  treatment. 

It  is  being  urged  that  the  Italian  immigrant  Is  not  absorbed  Into  American 
life;,  that  he  is  un-American  and  even  anti-American  in  spirit,  ideals,  and 
aspirations;  In  short,  that  lie  is  unassimllable. 

Who  can  testify  best  as  to  the  assimilability  of  tbe  immigrant?  Is  it  not 
the  man  who  is  on  the  ground  where  the  actual  facts  may  lie  gleaned?  Ex- 
amine, for  instance,  the  situation  in  Chicago,  which  lias  a considerable  number 
of  so-called  unasslmllated  immigrants. 

The  Johnson  bill  virtually  admits  that  the  Nordic  race  is  superior  to  tiie 
Italian.  We  ask  in  what  respect?  What  are  the  greatest  attributes  of  civiliza- 
tion? What  country  has  contributed  more  than  Italy  to  the  arts,  science,  and 
literature? 

Only  to-day  is  the  greatest  scientific  Invention  of  modern  times  the  product 
of  a fertile  Italian  brain.  Witness  Guglielmo  Marconi,  not  only  the  discoverer 
of  wireless  telegraphy  but  also  tbe  inventor  of  a system  of  broadcasting. 
Marvelous  is  this  achievement,  surpassed  by  no  other,  by  whose  ingenuity  and 
mental  power  it  is  permitted  to  fight  the  forces  of  evil,  of  vice,  of  disease,  of 
Ignorance,  and  of  injustice. 

Everyone  knows  of  the  great  architect  and  builder  of  the  New  Union  Depot 
in  Chicago,  Mr.  Joshua  Esposito.  No  man  who  has  not  some  knowledge  of  the 
speech,  customs,  ways  of  life,  and  habits  of  thought  of  this  great  country  of  ours 
could  be  capable  of  this  great  work.  And  who  is  the  great  builder  who  is  so 
truly  representative  of  American  customs  and  ideals?  None  other  than  Joshua 
Esposito,  chief  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  one  of  those  former 
immigrants  whose  alien  elements  have  commingled  with  those  wholesome  teach- 
ings of  liberty  and  freedom  to  form  that  sturdy  virile  nationality  called 
American. 

Turning  again  to  other  discordant  tones  in  American  life  produced  by  alleged 
un-Americans,  we  find  that  there  is  in  Chicago  the  Justinian  Society  of 
Advocates,  an  organization  composed  of  100  American  attorneys  of  Italian 
extraction,  the  children  of  the  immigrant  of  yesterdny.  We  find  in  this  body 
the  select  of  the  lawyers  practicing  before  the  Illinois  bar.  Many  have  held 
public  office,  and  we  might  name  a few. 

Take  for  example  Stephen  A.  Malato,  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Italian 
extraction  In  Illinois,  He  started  his  public  career  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity by  being  elected  a member  of  the  Illinois  State  Legislature  by  an  over- 
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whelming  majority.  His  service  In  the  legislature  stands  us  u monument  to 
the  true  ideals  of  Americanism.  Never  In  his  career  as  a lawmaker  did  lie 
fall  tr  represent  his  district,  State,  and  Nation  in  n just  and  upright  manner. 
That  his  success  as  a legislator  was  recognized  was  demonstrated  further  by 
the  great,  Inspiring  legal  feats  of  Mr.  Malato  while  acting  as  a public  prosecutor 
under  Macluy  Hoyne,  for  eight  years  State  attorney  of  Cook  Conn*".  And 
what  greater  proof  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  this  former  son  of  Italy  would 
one  desire  when  the  present  State  attorney,  ltohert  K.  Crowe,  recognized  again 
his  extraordinary  capabilities  and  retained  him  In  a special  capacity?  Well 
might  we  call  him  one  of  the  foremost  It'  not  the  greatest  of  criminal  lawyers  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  both  as  prosecutor  ami  defender  as  well.  We  print 
below  Lite  commendatory  letters  of  Mr.  Hoyne,  a Democrat,  and  Mr.  Crowe, 
Republican,  In  which  they  give  due  commendation  mid  regard  for  Mr.  Mnlato’s 
signal  contributions: 


Omn:  ok  Statu  Attoknkv.  Cook  County,  1m... 


Mr.  Ntkimikn  A.  Mai.ato, 
A HHiatnnt  State  At  tan 


Chicago.  .1  a Hint  tit.  tt)t!>. 
Criminal  Court  ttuildinfi,  Vliieaao, 


Dkab  Sm:  It  is  with  regret  that  I send  you  this  formal  acceptance  of  your 
resignation  as  assistant  State  attorney,  to  take  effect  September  1 next. 

You  leave  the  olllce  with  the  knowledge  that  you  have  earned  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  the  liar  of  this  county,  and  the  public  at  large.  The  splendid 
record  you  have  made  here  I know  will  always  lie  a source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  you.  Your  ability,  energy,  enthusiasm,  mid  force  have  made  you  an  Ideal 
prosecutor.  .1  have  never  known  you  to  lose  sight  of  the  human  element  of 
the.  case,  or  to  fall  to  temper  Justice  with  mercy  when  the  circumstances 
demanded  it. 

I am  sure  that  in  the  new  Helds  to  which  you  go  you  will  be  successful,  ns 
you  deserve  to  lie.  I must  thank  you  for  your  loyalty  to  the  county,  this  office, 
mid  myself.  You  lake  with  you  my  sincere  assurance  of  personal  affection 
and  esteem. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Maci.ay  TIoynk.  State  Attorneft. 


( 'll U'Ai.o,  li.i,„  Seltiemlier  /.  lint, 

Hon.  Stkciikn  A.  Mai.ato, 

A uli  la  ml  It  loci.,  Cliirafto,  III. 

My  I>kab  Mb.  Mai.ato:  In  accepting  your  resignation  to  take  effect  Septeni- 
lier  1.  1921,  I wish  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I am  to  lose  so  valuable  an  assistant. 
I realize  that  the  time  you  have  spent  in  tills  office  lias  been  at  a personal  loss 
to  yourself  and  family. 

I wish  to  thank  you  most,  earnestly  for  the  great  assistance  you  have  rendered 
me  during  tin*  period  you  served  as  special  assistant  State  attorney.  During 
your  tenure  of  office,  you  made  a brilliant  record  mid  the  many  convictions  that 
you  secured  in  the  automobile  court  made  the  stealing  of'  automobiles  during 
that  period  an  extremely  hazardous  business. 

In  addition  to  the  splendid  record  you  made  in  your  s|>ceinl  lino,  this  com- 
inanity  Is  Indebted  to  yon  for  breaking  up  so  many  organized  bands  of  daring 
robbers — such  as  the  Diihen  gang,  the  Lovers  lame,  and  the  gang  that  belli  up 
tho  Ward  Ranking  Do. 

You  jierfonned  the  signal  service  not  only  of  securing  convictions  in  these 
cases,  but  also  in  breaking  up  the  iierjury  ring,  headed  by  a physician  and  an 
attorney.  Rut  few  fake  alibis  have  been  Introduced  since  that  time  In  the  crim- 
inal court. 

Last  year,  over  .TOO  people  were  killed  by  automobiles  in  Chicago,  and  no 
person  was  ever  convicted  of  a murder  by  an  automobile  except  the  two  persons 
you  convicted  when  you  were  an  assistant  under  Mr.  Hoyne;  and  your  con- 
viction of  Raymond  Fox  of  a felony  for  Injuring  Mrs.  Trutle,  the  wife  of  Judge 
Daniel  P.  Trade,  by  recklessly  driving  an  automobile,  has  done  much  to  make 
the  streets  of  Chicago  safe  for  pedestrians. 

The  successful  manner  in  which  you  met  the  Insanity  pleas  of  such  men  ns 
Carl  Wanderer  ant*  Hurry  Ward  has  contributed  largely  to  making  life  safe 
in  this  community. 
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While  I regret  very  much  the  Ions  of  yom*  services,  I wish  you  all  the  success 
that  a man  of  your  .splendid  talents  deserves. 

Witli  kind  personal  regards,  I remain, 

Yours  truly, 

ItoHKirr  R t'umvK,  Slate  Attorney, 

Examine,  If  you  will,  the  private  and  public  works  of  Hon,  r’rancis  Bor- 
relll,  Hon.  John  Lupe,  Hon.  Bernard  Barasa.  and  Hon.  Allterto  N.  (Suulano. 
The  first  three  are  now  sitting  judges  of  the  municipal  court  of  Oh  lea  go. 
Have  the  descendants  of  any  other  nationality  given  greater  proof  of  ability 
and  Judicial  temperament?  These  men,  regardless  of  party  lines,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  unflinching  stand  and  firm  purpose  to  mete  out 
justice  without  favor,  and  without  discrimination. 

There  are  at  present  hi  the  States  Attorney's  Office  of  rook  County  three 
able  law  enforcing  officers  on  the  legal  staff  who  are  descended  from  a so- 
called  Inferior  race.  Joseph  NIelioln!  has  charge  of  the  domestic-relations 
court;  John  Sharbaro  Is  the  head  of  the  Investigating  department  which  prac- 
tically prepares  the  evidence  and  strengthens  the  State's  case;  Michael  Homnno 
Is  one  of  the  ablest  trial  lawyers  on  the  staff.  These  men  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  the  public  which  views  dally  their  activities  as  successful  law 
enforcers. 

We  might  cite  another  example  of  successful  work  done  In  legal  circles. 
The  eminent  services  of  Michael  L.  Rosinia,  whose  work  in  the  domestic- 
relations  court  and  morals  court  has  met  with  the  unqualified  Indorsement,  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  men  and  women  whom  he  has  restored  to 
themselves  and  reinvigorated  by  his  zeal  and  ardor  with  a love  of  hearth  and 
fireside.  His  efforts  have  never  failed  to  elicit  eulogistic  treatment  not  only 
from  the  press  hut  also  from  the  members  of  the  Illinois  bar  as  well. 

All  these  examples  show  how  jealous  of  honor,  Integrity,  honesty,  and  Ameri- 
canism have  been  these  representatives  of  the  so-called  Inferior  race. 

Again,  may  we  point  to  a few  examples  of  Chicago  men  In  the  .commercial 
world — men  who  were  mere  immigrants  some  years  ago  but  who  to-day  occupy 
jmsltlons  of  trust  and  responsibility  In  tytrge  establishments?  We  refer  to 
Joseph  Malatesta,  a typical  son  of  an  Italian  immigrant,  who  occupies  the 
very  Important  position  of  vice  president  of  the  Consumers  Co.,  over  whose 
destinies  the  well-known  Fred  Upborn,  treasurer  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  presides.  And  then  consider  brletly  the  history  and  development 
of  Joseph  Soravla,  manager  of  music  department:  of  Seam-Roebuck  mail-order 
house.  He  started  his  upward  climb  a newcomer  from  Italy,  arrived  here  at: 
the  age  of  IS,  friendless  and  unacquainted  without  even  1 lie  rudiments  of  the 
English  language.  His  first  employment  was  that  of  order  picker  at  the, 
munificent  salary  of  .$5  per  week.  To-day  that  immigrant  of  1001  stands  as 
one  of  the  main  props  of  the  largest  mull-order  house  in  the  world. 

There  Is,  furthermore,  a medlcpl  society  couqmsed  of  over  200  physicians 
and  surgeons,  the  children  of  former  Immigrants,  all  of  whom  are  having 
considerable  success  and  are  a distinct  asset  to  the  tnedicul  profession. 

Similar  illustrations  could  he  given  showing  conclusively  that  not  only 
Is  the  Italian  assimilated  and  ubsorlmd,  hut  that  when  he  starts  even  under 
a disadvantage  he  shows  qualities  of  leadership  and  executive  ability  which  are 
distinct  assets  to  a government  where  law  reigns  supreme  and  where  public 
sentiment  stands  as  Lincoln  said  “ Witli  anybody  that  stands  right.” 

From  reading  the  testimony  given  before  tiie  congressional  Immigration 
Committee  on  the  Johnson  hill,  It  is  noticed  that  a statement  was  made  that 
the  Italian  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States  are  all  for  Italy  and  all 
against  tin*  United  States.  This  is  a palpable  lie.  The  Italian  newspapers  of 
Chicago,  and  it  follows  that  they  must  he  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States,  are  supported  by  American  citizens  of  Hnllnn  birtli  more  because  the 
psychology  of  thought  can  he  best  understood  in  their  parent  language  rather 
than  through  their  adopted  language;  hut  although  they  naturally  publish 
news  of  the  readers'  parent  country  which  is  not  published  in  the  English- 
language  newspapers,  they  are,  with  hut  very  few  exceptions  thoroughly 
American  In  thought  und  principles. 

Congress  must  at  least  he  consistent  In  Us  actions.  By  enacting  the  John- 
son hill  Into  law  will  hold  that  the  Italian  race  is  an  inferior  race  even  though 
this  country  honored  the  district  where  Washington  Is  located,  the  seat  of  our 
National  Government,  with  the  name  of  a man  of  that  race. 

In  April,  11117,  our  country  declared  war  against  Germany  which  was  threat- 
ening seriously  at  that  time  to  undermine  the  social,  economic,  and  moral 
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fabric  of  the  world  at  large.  In  response  to  the  call  of  our  Executive  armies  I 
were  massed,  all  available  raw  material  was  collected,  huge  loans  were  sue-  H 
cessfully  launched  and  the  people  of  the  Nation  gave,  gave  until  It  hurt,  all— all  ■ 
for  our  supreme  effort  which  was  to  be  cast  Into  the  balance  in  behalf  of  a ■ 
civilization  wrought  out  of  blood  and  suffering  and  patterned  after  the  ideal-  H 
ism  of  a true  Christianity.  jjS 

We  can  not  give  figures  at  this  time  as  to  the  contributions  of  any  citizens 
of  foreign  extraction,  since  none  are  available.  There  was  no  distinction 
created  at  that  crucial  period  with  regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.  All  were  considered  and  acted  us  Americans  ami  truly  did  the 
results  attained  bear  out  their  purposeful  resolves  as  the  slogan  of  the  day 
put  it,  “ Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.”  A perusal  of  the  Army  enlist- 
ment records  will  show  a remarkable  number  of  foreign  names  of  the  so-called 
inferior  race.  A glance  at  the  fatality  lists  will  show  again  a correspondingly 
large  number  of  names  of  boys  of  the  so-called  inferior  race.  Hou  times  have 
changed,  Lo,  the  Johnson  bill  would  show  what  a difference  a few  years  make. 
The  heroes  of  yesterday,  their  desires,  their  choice,  their  feelings,"  their  opin- 
ions disregarded  and  no  attention  paid  to  their  appeal ! Those  who  were 
assimilable  in  1917  are  not  capable  of  being  assimilated  in  1924.  Ob,  woo 
betide  the  times!  But  our  country — “ May  she  be  in  the  right;  but  our  coun- 
try* right  or  wrong.” 

And  even  though  there  Is  a scattering  of  sentiment  in  the  country  which 
calls  for  race  discrimination,  yet  the  American  citizen  of  Italian  extraction 
will  not  rise  up  in  righteous  wruth  and  indignation  and  smite  down  the  foe, 
but  by  better  example,  by  kindlier  deeds,  “with  malic'.*  toward  none  ami 
charity  for  all,"  will  portray  to  his  fellow  Americans  the  real  and  true  charac- 
teristics of  ideal  American  citizenship. 

If  the  Nation’s  welfare  requires  restriction  of  immigration  let  it  be  upon 
a basis  which  dea!s  fairly  and  impartially  with  the  problem.  Let  us  as  Amer- 
icans resolve  upon  a solution  of  this  question  since  the  public  good  is  vitally 
concerned  in  its  settlement.  Let  us  have  before  us  that  fundamental  concept 
of  fair  play  which  is  so  strongly  prevalent  in  American  life.  Let  it  not  lw 
said  here  or  in  any  quarter  of  the  world  that  Americans  are  biased  and  prnlju 
diced  against  one  another. 

Thus  and  In  such  manner  have  the  citizens  of  Italian  extraction  throughout 
the  Middle  West,  and  particularly  the  State  of  Illinois,  registered  their  protest 
against  unfair  and  un-American  legislation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

( "me Ado  Italian  Chamber  ok  Commerce. 

John  E.  Kigali,  President. 

Antonio  Ferrari,  Chairman  Publicity  Bureau. 

Chicago  committee:  Stephen  A.  Malato,  Hon.  Francis  Borrelli,  Michael  L. 
Roslna,  Elliodor  M.  Llbomiti.  * 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  now.  Mr.  Marshall. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LOOTS  MARSHALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee; 
There  have  been  many  occasions  in  the  past  10  years  when  I have 
had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  this  committee  and  the  parallel 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  subject  of  immi- 
gration. I do  not  propose  to  repeat  anything  that  I said  on  those 
occasions,  I may,  however,  be  permitted,  if  you  have  the  desire  to 
read  my  views,  as  hitherto  expressed  on  the  various  branches  of  the 
subject,  to  refer  you  to  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  held  in  1922,. 
and  especially  pages  310  to  372.  1 

Senator  Harrison.  Of  the  House  hearings  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Of  the  House  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  year? 

Mr.  Marshall.  1922.  I appeared  before  this  committee  in  1921. 
but  unfortunately  I can  not  give  you  a reference  to  the  particular 
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date;  but  you  will  find  it  in  your  printed  hearings  of  1921.  I also 
call  your  attention  to  the  remarks  that  I made  before  the  House  com*: 
mittee,  which  appear  on  pages  285  to  315  of  the  hearings  which  took 
place  in  January  of  this  year. 

The  reason  why  I make  this  statement  is  that  there  have  been  many 
remarks  made  here  which  I feel  that  I have  answered,  at  least  to 
my  satisfaction,  to  show  that  there  is  no  peril  at  all  to  this  country 
in  the  immigration  of  past  years ; to  show  that  the  great  mass  of  immi- 
grants, with  the  sporadic  exceptions  that  you  can  find  among  all 
people,  have  made  contributions  to  the  resources  of  our  country  and 
its  defense  in  days  of  stress. 

I am  not  a member  of  the  Allied  Patriotic  Societies  which  have 
been  represented  here,  but  I am  proud  to  be  a member  of  the  greatest 
allied  patriotic  society  in  the  world,  and  that  is  to  be  an  American 
citizen.  1 am  one  who  regards  the  citizenship  of  this  country  to 
lie  one  unitary  thing.  I regard  it  as  a peril  to  our  country  to  talk 
about  races  or  language  groups.  I have  had  probably  as  much  expe- 
rience with  immigrants  as  anybody  in  this  country.  My  father  came  to 
this  country  in  the  same  port  that  Judge  F resell  i's  father  caihe,  in  the 
year  of  1849,  and  for  the  same  reason.  He  was  unwilling  to  live 
under  a tyranny,  and  desired  to  come  here  to  this  country  to  develop 
with  it  and  to  found  a family  here.  And  I feel  that  the  immigrants 
in  this  country,  whether  they  have  come  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe  or  from  northern  and  western  Europe,  are  one  in  that  re- 
spect, that  they  have  all  equally  helped  the  country. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  patriotism  of  our  immi- 
grants from  the  South  and  the  East  during  the  late  war,  and  I was 
very  much  impressed  by  the  admission  made  by  the  representative 
of  the  Allied  Patriotic  Societies,  that  he  could  see  no  difference,  so 
far  as  patriotism  was  concerned,  between  the  various  elements  that 
entered  into  our  Army,  whether  they  were  immigrants;  whether 
they  were  citizens;  whether  they  had  become  even  declarants,  or 
whether  they  were  native  sons  of  the  soil. 

I had  the  great  privilege  of  serving  on  the  district  board  of  the 
city  of  New  York  during  conscription  days,  during  15  months  of  the 
war.  Judge  Hughes  was  the  chairman  of  that  board.  We  had  30 
members,  a large  proportion  of  them  being  judges,  or  ex- judges.  We 
passed  on  175,000  cases,  and  carefully  passed  upon  them,  and  I wish 
to  give  testimony  to  the  fact  that  these  derided  immigrants  weie  as 
loyal  to  this  country  as  though  they  had  been  sons  of  the  American 
Revolution;  that  they  did  not  claim  exemption,  though  they  might 
have  claimed  it  in  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  instances,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  not  even*  become  declarants.  But  they  T ent 
into  the  Army,  went  abroad  and  laid  down  their  lives  to  save  the 
country  and  to  save  civilization.  And  there  was  was  no  murmur 
on  their  part.  1 have  heard  more  indignation  against  serving 
under  our  colors  from  amongst  some  of  the  elder  citizens  whose  par- 
ents and  grandparents  were  born  here  than  I have  heard  from  the 
humble  workmen  who  had  been  in  this  country  not  more  than  three 
or  four  years.  I could  give  you  some  very  interesting  illustrations, 
if  we  had  the  time. 

The  question  that  has  greatly  agitated  the  public  has  been  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  foreigners  from  the  South  and  East  were  loyal, 
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or  whether  they  were  opposed  to  our  form  of  government,  and  to  what 
extent  they  might  lie  classed  as  Bolshevists.  I have  given  this  sub- 
ject very  careful  consideration  and  study.  I find  that  the  most 
dangerous  Bolshevists  we  have  ever  had  in  this  country  were  horn 
here.  The  native  Bolshevist  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the  man 
who  talks  from  a soap  box,  who  does  not  appreciate  conditions,  and 
talks  about  things  he  does  not  understand,  hut  soon  forgets  his 
fancied  grievances.  Some  of  the  best  men  I know  who  shortly 
after  coming  here  were  classed  as  socialists,  but  who,  after  they  had 
the  opportunity  to  get  into  our  night  schools  to  acquire  some  edu* 
cation  and  learn  American  ways,  became  splendid  citizens.  One  of 
those  men  is  the  planner  of  the  great  bridge  that  is  now  spanning 
or  is  soon  to  span  the  Delaware  River  between  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Senator  King.  I might  say  that  the  representative  of  the  Bolshe- 
vists in  the  United  States  in  Russia  is  an  American. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  Bill  Hayward. 

Senator  Kino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Certainly,  T have  that  shining  example  in  my  mind. 

I will  tell  you  another  thing  that  will  surprise  you,  and  that  is 
that  the  most  violent  attacks  that  have  been  made  in  the  press  of 
this  country  against  Bolshevism  and  communism  are  to  he  found  in 
the  Yiddish  papers,  and  especially  the  Vorwaerts.  I wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  article  written  by  a university  student,  which 
appears  in  the  hearings  of  January  last,  of  the  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  which  is  to  lie  found 
on  pages  to  1027.  which  is  most  valuable,  in  that  it  illustrates 
the  helpfulness  of  the  foreign  language  press,  the  article  being  en- 
titled ‘‘The  Yiddish  press  and  Americanizing  agencies.” 

During  the  war  i acted,  I might  say  quasi  officially,  hut  volun- 
tarily, as  the  censor  of  the  Yiddish  press,  because  of  some  of  the 
charges  made  against  it.  As  Senator  Copeland  knows,  although 
quite  busy  in  my  work,  as  a patriotic  duty  1 read  these  papers  every 
day  to  see  whether  they  were  disloyal.  And  I want  to  say  to  you 
that  I have  never  seen  more  burning  patriotism  than  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  see  in  the  Yiddish  press  during  that  time.  I wish  you  would 
get  and  read  the  articles  published  in  Vorwaerts.  I sometimes  won- 
der when  I consider  the  bloc  system  in  this  country,  and  in  Congress 
itself,  I sometimes  wonder  what  the  difference  is  between  the  Bolshe- 
vists now  Incoming  vocal  form  of  government  with  its  various 
soviets — those  of  the  soldiers,  vhe  peasants,  and  the  workingmen, 
and  the  similar  system  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  war  there  was  great  fear  about  flu*  foreign-language 
newspapers.  And  there  was  a hill  presented  before  one  of  'lie  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  to  deprive  them  of  the  second-class  mailing 
privileges.  I had  the  honor  of  preparing  a brief  upon  that  subject. 
Senator  King  may  perhaps  have  seen  it.  In  that  brief  I proved  to 
my  satisfaction  and  nobody  has  ever  gainsaid  a word  that  I uttered, 
that  the  l>est  educational  medium  that  is  to  he  found  for  transform- 
ing the  foreign-speaking  immigrant  to  full-fledged  American  citi- 
zenship is  that  same  foreign-language  press.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  young,  the  children;  they  become  American  citizens  al- 
most when  they  begin  to  breathe  the  air  of  our  country.  They  he- 
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come  familiar  with  our  slang,  almost  before  they  can  speak  other 
words  in  English.  But  they  are  brought  up  in  our  public  schools, 
and  they  read  the  English  language  and  they  speak  in  the  English 
language,  and  they  go  through  the  elementary  schools  and  nigh 
schools,  and  through  the  universities,  and  enter  the  professions  and 
become  mil  Americans.  The  elders  likewise  feel  the  need  of  intel- 
lectual sustenance.  They  can  not  read  English,  because  the  fathers 
and  the  mothers  have  to  work  hard  during  the  daytime,  and  they, 
therefore,  wishing  to  read  are  limited  to  a medium  which  they  can 
understand,  and  they  find  it  in  the  Italian  newspapers,  or  other 
foreign  newspapers,  which  I have  frequently  read,  with  a view  of 
testing  what  they  have  to  say.  They  find  it  in  the  Yiddish  news- 
papers, and  the  Spanish  newspapers,  and  in  other  languages.  1 can 
speak  particularly  of  the  Yiddish  newspapers.  How  many  times 
do  you  find  in  the  daily  press  in  English  disquisitions  on  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  or  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States?  Frequently  you  find  such  histories  serially  published  in  the 
daily  press  in  these  foreign  languages.  Almost  all  of  them  special- 
ize in  that  respect,  believing  that  they  have  a duty  to  perform  to 
this  country,  of  educating  the  foreign-speaking  residents  here  in  the 
spirit  of  America  in  the  language  which  they  understand.  Would 
you  not  rather  have  them  read  in  a language  which  they  know  than 
to  have  them  try  to  piece  out  information  regarding  our  institutions 
in  a language  which  they  have  not  yet  mastered? 

The  language  is  of  secondary  importance.  The  question  is  how 
♦o  familiarize  them  with  the  heart,  the  soul,  ihe  spirit  of  the  land  in 
which  they  have  taken  up  tlieir  abode.  Wluit  lias  brought  them 
here?  Have  they  come  here  to  prey  upon  the  land;  have  they  come 
here  merely  for  a short  sojourn?  No;  they  have  come  here  to  make 
this  their  home  and  the  homes  of  their  children : they  have  come  here 
because  they  have  not  lieen  enabled  to  get  a foothold  in  lands  where 
tyranny  and  despotism  have  prevailed.  They  have  come  hove  lie- 
cause  they  wish  to  die  here  and  have  their  descendants  live  here. 
They  know  what  others  have  done  when  they  have  come  here;  what 
opportunities  they  have  had.  And  do  you  think  that  they  will  bite 
the  hand  that  feeds  them  or  that  tliev  will  become  the  enemy  of  the 
land  that  has  given  them  these  glorious  opportunities?  I have 
said  thousands  of  time — perhaps  before  these  committees— that  I 
was  taught  by  my  mother,  who  was  an  immigrant,  to  pray  daily 
three  times  for  this  blessed  country  and  its  institutions.  Arc  that 
same  feeling,  I tell  you.  is  innate  in  practically  every  one  t i these 
immigrants  who  comes  here  for  the  establishment  of  a home.  I do 
not  say  there  are  no  criminals  among  them.  Show  me  a popula- 
tion from  any  State,  even  though  they  be  descendants  of  the  oldest 
stock  of  native  Americans,  and  you  will  find  among  them  some  who 
have  committed  crime.  They  are  human;  they  yield  sometimes  to 
temptation.  But  by  and  large  they  are  morally,  and  very  often  in- 
tellectually, the  equals  of  anybody  who  abides  in  this  country,  no 
matter  whether  lie  comes  from  northern  Europe  or  southern  Eu- 
rope, regardless  of  how  long  liis  ancestors  may  have  lived  in  this 
country. 

So  I regard  it  as  the  merest  prejudice,  to  make  deprecatory  reflec- 
tions on  immigrants,  merely  because  you  do  not  like  the  cut  of  their 
clothes  when  they  arrive  here. 
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I wish  that  every  member  of  this  committee,  aye,  every  Member 
of  this  Congress,  would  read  a book  from  which  I have  been  preach- 
ing wherever  I go,  entitled  “ From  Immigrant  to  Inventor,”  written 
by  Prof.  Michael  Pupin,  of  Columbia  University. 

The  Chairman.  I nave  a copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  books  I have  ever 
read. 

I would  like  to  have  you  read  another  book,  The  Life  of  David 
Lubin,  of  California,  a Russian  Jew;  a man  who  has  done  more  for 
the  farmers  of  this  country  than  almost  any  other  man;  a man  who 
showed  a most  intelligent  grasp  of  the  subject  of  cooperative  farm- 
ing, and  whose  name,  although  not  generally  known,  is  written  large 
in  the  history  of  our  country  with  respect  to  railroad  transporta- 
tion and  with*  respect  to  interstate  commerce.  He  is  really  the  father 
of  the  Parcel  Post  System,  which  was  all  worked  out  with  the  aid  ot 
his  native  intelligence  and  of  his  devotion  to  the  public  welfare. 

Senator  King.  And  I might  add,  he  established  that  international 
institution  which  has  done  so  much  for  humanity. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  in  Rome;  and  that  was  the  only  interna- 
tional institution  that  really  functioned  during  the  war,  because  it 
was  founded  on  the  principles  01  love,  not  the  principles  of  hatred 
and  jealousy,  or  the  idea  of  creating  strife  among  men  and  having 
one  elass  of  people  look  down  upon  another  as  inferiors.  If  we  coun- 
tenance the  idea  which  has  found  voice  among  those  who  foster  this 
antiimmigration  legislation,  an  evil  day  portends  for  our  Republic. 
We  should  be  a great  united  family  and  we  should  not  look  with 
contempt  upon  any  member  of  our  "population.  I speak  warmly 
upon  this  uuestion,  because  I feel  that  although  my  parents  were 
born  abroad,  that  I am  not  inferior  to  any  man  in  my  devotion  to 
this  country,  or  the  great  institutions  for  which  it  stands.  And  1 
feel  that  Judge  Freschi,  and  thousands  of  other  sons  and  daughters 
of  immigrants,  with  whom  we  could  fill  this  building,  are  not  in- 
ferior to  anybody  else  in  this  our  common  country.  If  you  place  on 
your  statute  Imoks  a law  which,  in  effect,  says  to  us:  You  are  inferior; 
you  are  not  a first-class  American,  but  a second-class  American; 
what  shall  we  think  of  it?  Shall  we  sit  by  without  protesting  in 
the  only  way  in  which  an  American  can  protest? 

Now,  where  would  we  suppose  that  the  greatest  opposition  should 
be  found  to  the  immigrant  who  comes  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe  if  they  are  what  the  rest rictionists  picture  them  to  be? 
Naturally  you  would  not  expect  valuable  testimony  on  the  subject 
from  the*  far  south,  where  there  are  none,  or  very  tew.  You  woujd 
not  expect  reliable  information  from  that  part  of  the  countiw  in 
which  an  immigrant  had  never  been  seen,  as  testified  to  by  Mr.  Lyle, 
when  he  was  a boy;  where  an  immigrant  has  been  regarded  as  a 
strange  being,  something  like  the  fabled  unicorn.  My  father  told 
me  that  when  he  first  came  into  certain  parts  of  New'  York  people 
were  surprised  to  know  that  he  looked  like  other  men ; they  thought 
lie  would  have  horns,  or  some  distinguishing  marks.  They  marveled 
that  he  looked  like  other  men. 

Now,  the  greatest  number  of  immigrants  settle  down,  it  is  said, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  line.  New  York  has  a great  number.  They 
are  the  constituents  of  Senator  Copeland. 
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Senator  Copeland.  And  very  loyal  constituents. 

Mr.  Marsh alu  Very  loyal  constituents.  They  are  loyal  to  any- 
body who  knows  how  to  treat  them  properly,  and  who  regards  them 
as  equals  and  not  as  inferiors.  They  are  to  be  found  in  New  Jersey ; 
they  are  to  be  found  in  Massachusetts ; they  are  to  be  found  in  Rhode 
Island;  they  are  to  be  found  in  Connecticut.  Have  you  heard  any 
protest  from  the  people  of  those  States  against  immigration?  No. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Legislature  of  New  York;  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts;  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  have  all  protested,  by 
resolutions  adopted  by  them,  against  the  proposed  restrictive  legisla- 
tion. Isn’t  that  better  testimony  as  to  the  merits  of  these  immigrants 
than  all  of  the  preconceived  prejudices  of  people  who  do  not  know 
any  thing  about  them  ? 

I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  matter — it  has  already 
been  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  who  made 
such  a very  interesting  contribution  to  the  subject  in  his  remarks 
dealing  with  the  beneficial  relation  of  the  immigrant  to  agriculture. 
I agree  with  him.  Agriculture  needs  stimulation  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed by  him.  But  agriculture  does  not  stand  alone.  •»  All  of  our 
industries  require  it.  Are  we  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  year  after 
year  the  native-born  American  withdraws  himself  from  the  farm 
and  becomes  a member  of  the  white-collar  squad?  He  would 
rather  be  a cheap  clerk  in  a department  store  than  a sovereign 
upon  an  American  farm  and  a producer  in  an  American  work- 
shop, Let  us  look  the  facts  in  the  face.  Where  will  we  recruit 
the  forces  of  our  industrial  army?  From  whom?  From  this  and 
future  generations  sprung  from  revolutionary  times?  No.  Many 
of  them  have  died  out  and  dried  out.  Many  of  them  have  made 
fortunes  and  are  engaged  in  other  occupations.  In  like  manner 
many  immigrants  go  up  in  the  social  scale.  We  know  what  that 
means.  But  the  immigrant  is  here  to  act  as  a reservoir  for  our 
industries,  and  has  served  in  that  capacity;  he  has  built  our 
railroads;  he  has  built  our  public  works;  he  has  worked  in  our 
factories;  he  has  created  new  industries — mark  me — he  has  created 
new  industries  in  this  country ; he  has  added  to  our  national  wealth 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars.  Professor  Pupin,  the  herd  boy  from 
the  plains  of  Serbia,  invented  one  device  which  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Slosson  says  has  added  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth 
of  the  American  people.  If  you  had  kept  him  out,  whether  by 
a quota  of  1,  per  cent  or  2 per  cent  or  3 per  cent,  whatever  the 
law  had  been  when  he  landed,  lie  would  have  been  forced  out,  and 
this  country  would  have  lost  the  use  of  his  inestimable  services. 

Let  us  hear  what  the  thinking  people  of  this  country  have  to 
say  on  this  subject.  I refer  to  the  JHouse  hearings  on  this  subject, 
to* a report  of  the  committee  on  commerce  and  marine  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers’  Association,  adopted  September  25,  1923,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  immigration.  They  go  over  this  whole  subject  of  immigra- 
tion and  discuss  it  from  a practical  standpoint.  They  lay  aside  all 
sentiment.  Bankers  do  not  often  indulge  in  sentiment.  Let  us  see 
what  they  say.  [Reading:] 

A pre-war  investigation  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission  re- 
vealed— 

That  was  a commission  of  which  the  late  Senator  Dillingham, 
whom  we  all  honored,  was  chairman.  Although  he  was  the  father 
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of  the  quota  legislation,  he  was  not  in  favor  of  such  a law  as  that 
now  proposed.  He  advocated  a 5 per  cent  quota.  [Continuing 
reading:] 

A pre-war  investigation  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission  re- 
vealed that  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  people  in  some  of  our  important 


industries  was  as  follows: 

Percent 

Sugar  refining .. — 85 

Silk  dying 75 

Clothing — — — 72 

Cotton  goods  manufacturing—. — — 89 

Oil  refining 67 

Leather  manufacturing 67 

Copper  mining  and  smelting — 65 

Bituminous  coal  mining — 62 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  manufacturing .... 62 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing — Ql 

Agricultural  implements  and  vehicles 60 

Iron  and  steel  manufacturing 58 


Now,  that  tells  its  own  story.  Are  we  going  to  ignore  these  facts? 
The  time  will  come  when  people  will  begin  to  see  that  by  trying 
to  keep  out  the  immigrant  they  are  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg;  and  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  cry  out  for  more 
immigrants.  The  question  then  will  arise,  will  they  come? 

Senator  Kino.  Of  course,  you  do  not  imply,  by  anything  you 
have  stated,  that  you  would  oppose  a reasonable  restriction? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No;  I am  in  favor  of  a reasonable  restriction, 
but  not  a meticulous  restriction.  And  we  have  now  a highly  selective 
immigration  policy.  The  immigration  law  of  1917  has  this  ex- 
clusion : No  person  who  is  mentally,  morally,  or  physically  unfit  shall 
be  admitted ; no  person  who  is  liable  to  become  a public  charge  is  to 
be  admitted;  no  person  who  is  opposed  to  organized  government 
and  against  our  form  of  government  is  to  be  admitted.  These 
principles  should  be  enforced,  and  I say  here  that  if  Congress— 
I am  not  claiming  you  are  wasting  your  time — but  if  Congress 
would  devote  more  ol  its  time  to  making  the  present  law  something 
more  than  a proclamation,  by  establishing  at  the  various  ports  of 
entry  a competent  and  adequate  staff  of  inspectors  and  investigators 
to  weed  out  and  winnow  out  those  ^eho  come  within  the  existing 
prohibitions  just  cause  would  never  be  found  for  a single  com- 
plaint against  the  character  or  quality  of  our  immigrants.  But  as  it 
is  there  is  always  an  insufficient  number  of  men  at  Ellis  Island;  so 
much  so  that  the  distinguished  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Mr. 
Curran,  comes  here  and  Decause  of  the  inconvenience  to  the  inspec- 
tors of  passing  on  a large  number  of  immigrants  in  a given  time,  he 
suggests  as  the  remedy  that  the  number  to  be  admitted  shall  be  re- 
duced to  a minimum  and  that  admission  be  refused  to  a large  number 
of  worthy  people  who  would  come  here.  My  remedy  is  to  see  to  it 
that  you  have  enough  men  there,  and  the  right  kind  of  men  there: 
that  you  pay  them  sufficiently  to  make  it  possible  to  secure  competent 
and  efficient  men  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  administer  the  present 
law  according  to  its  spirit.  If  there  is  any  contribution  that  I could 
make  to  this  discussion,  it  is  to  point  out  how  simple  it  would  be  to 
make  the  present  selective  immigration  law  operable  and  thereby  to 
eliminate  any  fancied  deficiencies  in  our  system.  The  law  is  admir- 
able. Its  administration  alone  is  faulty.  You  have  collected  mil- 
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lions  and  millions  of  dollars  as  a head  tax  in  the  past  25  years,  and 
what  have  you  done  with  them?  The  idea  is  that  the  law  should  be 
enforced  by  an  efficient  immigration  inspection.  Instead  of  that 
you  have  put  in  a lot  of — I won’t  use  the  expression  I was  about  to 
use— -but  a lot  of  cheap  men 

Senator  King  (interposing).  Two  by  four  politicians.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Marshall.  And  they  have  collected  this  head  tax,  and  it  has 
been  covered  into  the  Treasury  and  devoted  to  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marshall,  you  would  have  no  objection  to 
having  selection  enforced,  in  part,  at  the  source,  would  you  ? I do 
not  mean  to  the  extent  of  the  highest  selective  law  of  1917,  but  in 


Mr.  Marshall.  In  part,  I should  think  there  should  be  some 
such  investigation  as  is  contemplated  to  be  made  at  the  time  of 
issuing  the  immigration  certificate  here  provided  for.  I believe 
that  that  is  a very  valuable  contribution  to  this  whole  subject.  I 
think  it  would  prevent,  if  properly  enforced,  a great  many  of  the 
abuses  which  have  arisen  under  the  present  law. 

Senator  King.  You  have  seen  this  bill,  have  you? 

Mr.  Marshall.  1 have  the  bill,  and  if  you ’will  give  me  plenty 
of  time — I do  not  want  to  be  a monopolist— but  I have  suggestions 
to  make  with  regard  to  the  perfection  of  the  bill.  I do  not  want  you 
to  believe  I am  here  as  a captious  critic  to  some  of  the  changes  pro- 

Sosed  to  the  present  law.  But  I think  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
one  until  the  present  conditions  become  clarified  and  suspicions 
become  dissipated,  would  be  to  continue  the  present  law  on  the  1910 
basis.  Do  not  go  back  before  the  flood.  When  I hear  reference  to 
the  census  of  1890,  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  why  not 
make  it  1790,  or  1492.  It  is  ridiculous. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marshall,  is  it  not  a fact,  no  matter  how  you 
argue  around  it,  if  you  go  back  to  1890,  all  of  these  racial  groups  ^ 
regard  it  as  a discrimination,  as  against  the  present  law? 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  do. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  taken  that  stand? 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  have  taken  that  stand.  And  if  I may  use 
a phrase  which  I deprecate,  almost  every  racial  group  regards  it 
as  an  insult  because  they  are  counted  out  by  this  kind  of  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  because  we  are  about  to  take  a 
recess,  how  much  more  time  you  will  require.  You  had  one  or  two 
suggestions  to  make  with  reference  to  the  bill. 


Mr.  Marshall.  If  I may  have  15  or  20  minutes  more,  I think  I 
can  finish. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  say  10  minutes,  after  we  come  back 
from  recess. 

Senator  King.  If  he  is  going  to  make  suggestions  about  the  bill, 
I suggest  that  he  be  given  15  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Doctor  Berg.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  here  representing  a number  of 
people,  and  I would  like  to  be  heard  so  that  I can  get  back  to  New 
York.  I am  a medical  man,  and  it  is  quite  important  for  me  to  get 


back. 

Senator  King.  As  a medical  man,  you  will  agree  that  it  is  quite 
important  for  us  to  have  a recess  for  a little  meat  and  drink  and 
recreation? 
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Doctor  Berg.  I have  no  objection  to  that,  if  I can  be  heard  in  be- 
half of  the  10,000  people  whom  I represent,  and  get  back  to  New 
York.  ; , 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  understood  that  after  the  recess  Mr. 
Marshall  will  consume  not  more  than  10  minutes,  and  then  I will 
call  Doctor  Berg. 

(Thereupon,  at  1 o’clock  p.  m,,  the  committee  took  a recess  until 
2.15  o’clock  p.  m.  of  the  same  day,) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  resumed  its  session  at  2.15  o’clock  p.  m..  pursuant 
to  the  taking  of  recess. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Marshall, 
we  will  hear  you  further. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  LOUIS  MAKSHALL — Resumed 

Mr.  Marshall.  I wish  also  to  call  attention  to  a report  recently 
adopted  but  not  yet  acted  upon  by  the  constituent  organizations  of 
a committee  of  the  World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship 
through  the  churches,  which  asks  that  there  be  continued  a.  3 per  cent 
quota  on  the  basis  or  the  census  of  1910.  Tbp  organizations  repre- 
sented by  the  committee  are,  as  stated  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  of  February  9,  1924:  The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  the  Methodist.  Church,  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions,  the  National  Lutheran  Council,  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council,  the  Baptist  Board  of  Home  Missions,  the  National 
Congregational  Council,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, the  International  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  the  Council  of  Women 
for  Home  Missions,  the  Travelers’  Aid  Society,  the  Immigrant 
Publication  Society,  the  Near  East  Relief,  the  New  York  City  So- 
ciety of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Committee  of  Reference 
and  Counsel,  the  Foreign  Mission  Conference  of  North  America,  the 
National  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  World 
Alliance  for  International  Friendship  through  the  Churches,  a most 
imposing  number  of  religious  organizations,  who  certainly  have  no 
prejudice  in  this  matter,  and  who  are  acting  solely  on  the  basis  of 
good  friendship. 

The  Chairman.  They  indorse  a continuation  of  the  quota  of  3 
per  cent  on  the  census  of  1910? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  As  I understand  it,  the  committee  re- 
ferred to  has  so  reported. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  law  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  the  present  law. 

I also  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  quota  law  as  heretofore  en- 
acted and  as  now  proposed  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  credits 
which  should  be  given  to  the  number  of  immigrants  admitted  into 
this  country  who  have  returned  to  the  lands  of  their  nativity, 
because  there  are  quite  a number  who  return  annually  from  this 
country  to  their  native  land.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
merely  considering  the  question  as  to  the  additions  to  our  perm  a- 
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nent  population,  a fair  basis  of  adjustment  would  be  adopted  if 
there  should  be  allowances  made  for  those  who  return. 

Now,  there  is  much  that  I might  add  to  what  I said  this  morning. 
But  1 shall  now  devote  myself  entirely  to  the  bill  of  Senator  Reed, 
and  if  I may  be  permitted  and  if  I have  time  enough,  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment  which  was  introduced  by  him  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1924.  That  I have  had  very  little  time  to  study,  but  if  the  oppor- 
tunity may  be  given  to  me  to  write  my  views  on  that  subject,  if  time 
is  not  given  here,  I will  do  so  by  writing  to  the  Senator  or  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

I wish  now  to  pass  hurriedly  over  the  bill  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
being  helpful  in  the  framing  of  a bill  that  will  be  satisfactory  if  we 
are  not  to  have  anything  more  than  the  present  law,  with  administra- 
tive amendments  that  may  be  adopted.  Coming  in  the  first  place  to 
what  I said  before  the  House  committee.  I am  very  much  pleased  with 
the  system  of  these  viseed  certificates.  I think  they  are  very  helpful, 
and  if  the  plan  is  properly  administered.it  will  stop  a great  many  of 
the  abuses  we  have  known  in  the  past.  It  will  do  away  with  con- 
ditions which  beggar  description,  of  men  and  women  codling  to  this 
country  armed  with  a passpart  supposedly  giving  them  a ticket  of 
admission  into  this  country,  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  dead  line 
at  the  outside  of  the  harbor  they  are  told  that  another  steamship  has 
just  arrived  a few  minutes  ahead  of  them  and  that  the  quota  is  full. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  There  were  2.000  such  cases  last 
year. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  And  I know  of  1,000  excluded  from  Rus- 
sia in  November,  on  the  supposition  that  there  had  been  an  exhaustion 
of  the  <|uota,  and  subsequently  it  wTas  learned  that  by  bad  bookkeep- 
ing, or  improper  bookkeeping,  or  errors  in  bookkeeping,  all  of  those 
1,000  should  have  been  admitted.  Some  were  admitted  conditionally, 
and  I then  urged  on  the  President  when  the  facts  were  accidently  dis- 
closed, that  they  be  admitted  unconditionally,  and  that  those  that  were 
awaiting  deportation  should  likewise  be  admitted,  and  that  200  of 
them  who  had  been  deported  and  who  were  floundering  in  foreign 
ports  in  a state  of  uncertainty  and  despair  should  be  called  back. 
My  request  was  promptly  granted  except  in  the  cases  of  those  who 
had  been  unjustly  deported.  Such  horrors  should  be  stopped. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can 
not  do  just  exactly  what  the  Pullman  Co.  is  doing  all  the  time, 
making  reservations  of  berths  and  sections  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  nobody  lias  ever  had  any  trouble  in  occupying  the  berth  for 
which  he  has  paid  or  for  which  he  holds  a ticket.  And  why  there 
should  be  this  pandemonium  and  indecency  at  the  port  and  harbor 
of  New  York  I can  not  understand,  except  that  there  are  not  enough 
men  to  have  the  law  efficiently  administered,  and  not  enough  intelli- 
gence back  of  it  to  intelligently  administer  it.  And  then  public 
officials  come  and  say,  “ You  must  stop  the  flow  of  immigration, 
because  it  is  too  hard  on  us  poor  officeholders;  let  these  immigrants 
stay  at  home  or  send  them  back  where  they  caiue  from.”  Suppose 
our  customs  officers  were  to  ask  for  a prohibition  on  imports  because 
of  the  labor  involved  upon  them  in  performing  their  duties ! And 
that  is  the  kind  of  morals  encountered  by  immigrants  who  are  de- 
sirous of  coming  here  and  becoming  good  citizens;  and  that  is  the 
kind  of  official  morality  that  is  impressed  upon  them. 
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Now,  so  far  as  the  section  headed  “ Vise  certificates”  is  concerned, 
it  prescribes,  among  other  things,  that  the  applicant  for  the  certifi- 
cate shall  specify  “his  ability  to  speak,  read,  and  write.”  Under  the 
literacy  test  there  is  no  requirement  of  ability  “ to  write.”  The  immi- 
grant is  only  tested  as  to  his  ability  to  read. 

And  then  [reading] : 

The  validity  of  n vise  certificate  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  such  period,  speci- 
fied in  the  certificate,  not  exceeding  four  months,  as  shall  be  by  regulations 
prescribed. 

I am  afraid  that  is  too  short  a period.  The  difficulty  is,  when  pc  > 
pie  come  here  from  a foreign  land  to  reside,  they  first  sell  what 
they  have  got ; they  have  to  make  many  preparations,  perhaps  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  to  appear  before  the  consular  officer;  then  return 
to  their  homes,  possibly,  and  wait  until  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
sail.  They  can  not  safely  procure  their  transportation  until  it  is 
decided  whether  they  secure  a certificate  or  not.  And  then  if  they 
are  told  they  have  passed,  the  necessary  tests,  as  required  by  the 
statute,  they  must  secure  transportation  and  go  to  the  point  of  em- 
barkation and  sometimes,  as  appeared  in  the  testimony  before  the 
House  committee,  wait  for  months  before  they  can  secure  a ticket. 

There  is  a case  I am  to  argue  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  next  week,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  family  of  a 
rabbi  who  came  from  Palestine,  after  reaching  the  port  whence  they 
were  to  sail  had  to  wait  six  months  before  they  could  get  a ship. 
While  waiting  there,  the  quota  law  came  into  force  and  effect  and 
the  Palestine  quota  having  been  exhausted  they  were  told  to  go  back 
where  they  came  from. 

When  you  come  to  section  15,  you  will  read  [reading] : 

Sue.  15.  If  a quota  immigrant  of  any  nationality  having  a vise  certificate 
Is  excluded  from  admission  to  the  United  States  under  the  immigration  laws 
and  deported,  or  does  not  apply  for  admission  to  the  United  States  before  the 
expiration  of  the  validity  of  the  certificate,  or  if  an  alien  of  such  nationality 
having  a vise  certificate  issued  to  him  as  an  immigrant  is  found  not  to  be  an 
Immigrant  as  defined  In  this  act,  no  additional  vise  certificate  shall  be  issued 
in  lieu  thereof  to  any  other  immigrant 

There  may  be  other  provisions,  but  that  is  the  one  I had  in  mind. 
But  in  this  connection,  so  as  to  save  time,  I will  ask  the  question  why, 
if  those  vise  certificates  become  annulled  or  are  issued  to  a person  who 
is  not  an  immigrant,  why  should  those  blanks  be  filled  to  immigrants 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  who  but  for  this  provision  might  be  admit- 
ted? Suppose  there  are  10,000  certificates  that  expire,  from  a cer- 
tain country— -England.  Suppose  there  were  5,000  that  got  them  and 
did  not  require  them.  That  would  be  15,000,  and  15,000  are  excluded 
from  among  those  who  are  possible  immigrants  during  the  year,  by 
reason  of  the  issuance  of  those  certificates,  and  there  may  lie  15,000 
very  desirable  men  and  women  who  want  to  come  to  this  country, 
but  because  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  issued,  but  not  used,  these 
certificates,  you  keep  out  these  immigrants,  to  the  extent  of  15,000. 

Senator  Beep  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is  a matter  the  department 
has  studied,  and  they  say  there  will  be  about  10  per  cent  wastage  of 
these  certificates.  It  is  much  better-— because  the  certificates  will  be 
made  from  engraved  forms,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  counterfeit- 
ing—to  make  the  quota  10  per  cent  bigger  and  let  the  certificates  die. 
You  get  the  same  result  by  making  the  quota  10  per  cent  bigger. 
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Mr.  Marshall  But  if  it  is  left  in  this  shape,  if  will  put  out  of  con- 
sideration many  meritorious  men  and  women  who  would  otherwise 
be  coming. 

Senator  Kino.  You  think  the  provision  should  be  six  months  be- 
fore the  certificate  should  expire? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  I think  it  should  be  six  months;  and  I think 
this  section  should  be  amended  so  as  to  allow  the  issuance  of  new 
certificates  in  case  of  canceled  or  wasted  certificates. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a new  provision,  and  we  do  not  know 
how  many  of  those  who  have  the  certificates  would  be  able  to  pass 
the  severe  tests  upon  arrival  in  this  country.  It  has  been  said,  as 
Senator  Reed  suggests,  that  it  would  be  reduced  probably  about  10 
per  cent.  The  end  is  restrictive.  That  is  what  they  want. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Now,  subdivision  (e)  of  this  same  section  2 makes 
provision  as  follows: 

(e)  The  manifest  or  list  of  passengers  required  by  the  immigration  laws 
shall  contain  a place  for  entering  thereon  the  date,  place  of  issuance,  and 
number  of  the  vise  certificate  of  each  immigrant  The  immigrant  shall  sur- 
render his  vise  certificate  to  the  immigration  officer  at  the  port  ‘bf  inspection, 
who  shall  at  the  time  of  inspection  indorse  on  the  certificate  the  date,  the  port 
of  entry,  and  the  name  of  the  vessel,  If  any,  on  which  the  Immigrant  arrived. 
The  vise  certificate  shall  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Immigration  officer 
in  charge  of  the  port  of  inspection  to  the  Department  of  Labor  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

But  what  has  the  immigrant  to  show  to  prove  the  fact  that  he  had 
such  a vise  certificate?  It  may  be  received  by  the  immigration 
inspector  abroad;  he  may  mail  it,  and  it  may  be  lost  in  the  mails; 
it  may  be  purloined;  it  may  be  destroyed;  it  may  be  forgotten; 
the  man  comes  to  the  harbor  of  New  York  and  he  hasn’t  a single  scrap 
of  paper  to  show  that  he  had  it. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  But,  Mr.  Marshall,  you  misread 
the  act.  It  is  made  in  duplicate. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  does  not  say  so. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  You  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  may  be.  If  there  is  a requirement  that  it  shall 
be  in  duplicate  and  if  there  is  to  be  indorsed  or  stamped  on  that 
duplicate  the  receipt  of  the  official  to  whom  it  was  delivered,  showing 
the  fact  that  it  was  delivered,  I will  be  entirely  satisfied.  But  there 
should  be  something  to  show  that  he  had  a vis6  certificate  and  that 
he  had  delivered  it. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  You  mean  after  arrival? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  On  his  trip  over? 

Mr.  Marshall.  On  his  trip  over. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  It  provides  that  he  shall  have  the 
certificate? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No;  not  under  this  clause. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Look  on  page  2,  line  2,  “ issue  to 
such  immigrant  a vise  certificate.” 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  he  is  to  get  that  from  the  consular  office  in 
Rumania,  if  you  please,  but  when  he  gets  on  the  ship  he  has  to 
surrender  that  certificate  to  the  inspector,  and  that  inspector  may 
be  charged  with  a duty  which  he  may  not  properly  perform.  He 
is  called  upon  to  mail  it  and  the  man  comes  to  New  York  without 
anything  to  show  for  it. 
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Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Pardon  me,  but  page  3,  line  12, 
you  will  see  the  immigrant  keeps  that  vis6  certificate  until  lie  reaches 
the  port. 

Air.  Marshall  No. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  And  then  it  provides  that  the 
immigrant  shall  surrender  his  vise  certificate  to  the  immigration 
officer  at  the  port  of  inspection. 

Mr.  Marshall.  No;  this,  as  I road  it,  refers  to  the  port  of  depart- 
ure, and  not  the  port  of  arrival. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Oh,  no?  what  is  meant  is  the  port 
of  entry. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Then  what  is  meant  by*  “The  vise  certificate  shall 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  at  the 
port  of  inspection  to  the  Department  of  Labor  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor”? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  That  means  at  Ellis  Island  they 
send  it  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well.  I may  be  mistaken  in  my  interpretation  of 
it.  But  the  difficulty  would  he  obviated  if  the  section  should  be  so 
phrased  that  the  immigrant  is  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  original  or 
a duplicate  of  his  papers  with  him. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Wc  could  change  the  word 
“inspection”  to  read  “entry.” 

Air.  Marshall.  If  you  do  that,  I think  it  will  be  better. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  the  definition  of  an  immigrant.  Here  we 
find  a very  important  change  from  the  present  law.  It  specifies  cer- 
tain classes  who  shall  not  be  considered  immigrants  because  members 
of  so-called  nonquota  classes.  One  of  the  omissions  which  I find  in 
this  bill  which  I think  is  a serious  one,  and  one  which  should  be  very 
carefully  pondered,  is  the  fact  that  under  the  present  law  mini  sters  of 
religion,  teachers,  students,  professors,  artists — and  we  have  not 
enough  artists  in  this  country,  no  matter  what  anybody  may  think  on 
the  subject — — 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania  (interposing).  Look  on  page  4. 
line  20. 

Air.  Marshall.  Just  a minute.  I am  reading  page  4.  There  is 
another  omission  in  that  category  that  I have  mentioned  as  among 
the  nonquota  immigrants.  Under  section  3 of  the  law  of  1917  people 
of  that  class  are  admitted  into  the  United  States  from  the  Asiatic 
barred  zone.  A minister  of  religion,  teacher,  professor,  or  artist 
who  comes,  from  Afghanistan  or  Siam  will  be  admitted,  but  one 
who  comes  from  Russia  or  Italy  does  not  receive  any  consideration 
such  as  he  receives  under  the  present  law. 

Now,  you  ask  me  to  look  at  page  4? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes;  page  4,  line  20,  persons  who 
come  temporarily  for  business,  study,  or  pleasure. 

Air.  Marshall'.  I do  not  find  it. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Have  you  the  same  print  I have? 

Mr.  AIarshall.  I don’t  think  I have.  The  word  “ study  ” has 
been  inserted  in  the  copy  the  Senator  has,  which  he  has  just  shown 
me.  That  will  take  care  of  the  student.  But  that  does  not  take 
care  of  the  others.  There  are  a half  dozen,  others— — 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania  (interposing).  That  is  the  theory 
on  which  we  admit  all  immigrants. 
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. Mr.  Marshall.  But  they  should  have  special  consideration. 

Senator  Bred  of  Pennsylvania,  Then  they  should  have  special 
consideration  in  the  issuance  of  vis6  certificates,  and  probably  would 
have. 

Mr.  Marshall.  But  they  should  not  be  a part  of  the  quotas. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Even  if  they  come  as  permanent 
residents? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Even  if  they  come  as  permanent  residents.  I tell 
you  I think  it  would  be  much’  more  valuable  to  us  to  have  a skilled 
chemist,  or  skilled  textile  worker,  or  a skilled  agriculturalist  than 
a great  many  of  the  people  that  we  now  have  in  this  country.  They 
are  very  desirable  and  especially  valuable  to  the  country. 

Senator  King.  Would  you  have  the  persons  who  would  come 
within  the  categories  you  have  just  indicated  extra  quota? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  extra  quota.  That  is  what  I had  in  mind. 

My  next  criticism — I do  not  use  that  word  in  an  offensive  sense* — 
relates  to  the  clause  on  page  5,  under  subdivision  (7).  It  was  the 
old  (8).  [Heading:] 

An  alien  who  Is  eligible  to  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  and  who  was  horn 
in  and  is  a citizen  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Newfoundland,  the  Republics 
of  Mexico,  Cuba,  or  Haiti. 

And  so  forth. 

You  have  changed  that  by  striking  out  the  words  “ and  is  a citi- 
zen of.”  He  must  be  born  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, the  Republics  of  Mexico,  Cuba,  or  Haiti,  or  the  Dominican 
Republic,  or  the  countries  of  Central  or  South  America,  etc. 

Whilst  I think  it  is  quite  desirable  that  these  people  should  come 
to  this  country  if  they  otherwise  comply  with  our  immigration  laws, 
I can  see  no  possible  reason  for  a distinction  or  a discrimination  in 
their  favor  as  against  people  who  come  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 
You  allow  as  nonquota  immigrants  those  who  were  born  in  Mexico. 
Now  you  have  stricken  out  the  word  “ citizen  ” and  that  leaves  those 
bom  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  Republics  of 
Mexico,  Cuba,  or  Haiti,  or  the  Dominican  Republic,  or  the  countries 
of  Central  or  South  America  or  the  colonies  or  dependencies  of 
European  countries  in  Central  America  or  South  America  entitled  to 
be  admitted  as  nonquota  cases,  whilst  Englishmen,  Frenchmen.  Prus- 
sians, or  Poles  who  may  have  lived  in  those  countries  for  many  years 
would  not  come  under  the  nonquota  clause. 

Senator  King.  You  are  aware,  Mr.  Marshall,  are  you  not,  that 
many  of  the  people  from  other  countries  came  into  Cuba  and  Mexico 
and  remained  there  for  some  time  and  then  came  in? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King.  This  provision  that  you  have  mentioned  was  meant 
to  meet  cases  of  that  kind. 

Mr,  Marshall.  I was  going  to  suggest  I supposed  that  was  the 
purpose  of  the  measure.  But  I think  that  result  can  lie  lietter  accom- 
plished if  you  provided  that  if  they  were  not  born  in  that  country 
they  must  have  lived  in  that  country  for  a sufficient  number  of  years 
to  discourage  immigration  under  the  guise  of  a pretended  residence 
in  those  particular  countries,  but  which  will,  nevertheless,  give  them 
an  opportunity  nfter  they  have  lived  there  for  a number  or  years  in 
good  faith  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
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Suppose  a man  conies  from  England;  lie  was  born  in  England. 
He  goes  to  Mexico  and  lives  there  for  five  years,  and  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a valuable  acquisition  to  that  country.  He  wants  to 
come  to  the  United  States.  Why  should  he  not  have  the  same  right 
as  a man  whose  only  credentials  are  that  he  was  born  in  Mexico?  He 
may  have  been  a peon,  very  low  in  the  order  of  intelligence,  whilst 
the  Englishman  may  be  possessed  of  the  highest  intelligence,  and  yet 
he  has  no  such  priviLige. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marshall,  the  law  originally  was  two  years? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I think  three. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  two  years;  and  then  we  made 
it  five.  The  Johnson  bill,  my  recollection >is,  makes  it  10, 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  makes  it  10. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  were  abuses  by  immigrants  coming 
there,  and  congregating  in  Cuba  and  Canada,  and  it  was  deemed 
best  to  coniine  it  to  the  natives.  You.  might  logically  say  you  do  not 
see  why  the  quota  law  should  extend  to  our  sister  Republics. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I should  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  quota  law  is  based  on  the  number  of  nationals 
here. 

Mr.  Marshall,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  nationals  here  from  Paraguay  and 
the  South  American  Republics.  And  they  filed  a protest;  that  is, 
they  protested  that  we  would  put  them  in  the  same  position  under 
the  quota  law  as  the  Chinese. 

Mi*.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.' 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  we  restricted  the  quota:  we  restricted 
it  to  those  who  were  natives. 

Senator  King.  My  understanding  is  that  your  contention  here  is 
that  we  deal  differently  with  these  from  others? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  and  they  will  go  elsewhere. 

Senator  King.  They  go  there  and  live  there  a certain  number  of 
years,  and  then  they  come  in. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King.  But  to  be  credited  to  the  country  of  their  origin  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I would  not.  say  that.  I think  they  would  then 
come  in  the  same  as  a person  born  in  those  countries.  I don’t  think 
they  should  be  dealt  with  differently.  The  fact  of  birth  should  not 
put  them  on  a different  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  favor  of  two  years? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I should  say  a shorter  time.  Two  years  would 
be  adequate. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marshall,  I want  to  remind  you  that  there 
are  a good  many  people  here  who  still  have  to  be  heard.  We  have 
extended  the  time  for  you,  and  we  can  not  extend  it  much  further. 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  have  been  very  indulgent,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  going  over  this  amendment,  and  I 
hope,  therefore,  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  write  a brief— 
it  will  be  brief — simply  giving  the  heads  of  the  various  points. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  you  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Marshall.  And  then  let  me  have  one  word  with  reference  to 
Senator  Reed’s  amendment  introduced  on  the  6th  of  March.  That 
is  to  go  into  effect  after  the  1st  of  July,  1926.  That  means  a period 
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of  over  two  years.  Now,  there  may  lie  something  in  the  idea — I am 
free  to  say  that  I do  not  agree  with  it — but.  at  any  rate,  it  has  not 
been  discussed  publicly  and  nobody  has  heard  it,  except  possibly 
some  people  with  whom  Senator  Reed  has  discussed  it.  Why  would  it 
not  lie  better  to  wait  and  let  a commission  be  appointed,  as  I think  a 
commission  should  be  appointed,  to  deal  with  this  whole  subject  of 
immigration,  and  study  the  facts.  I can  not  find  any  way  by  which 
the  statistics  of  the  United  States  would  help  one  to  work  out  the 

froblem  which  has  been  formulated  in  this  amendment,  no  more  than 
have  been  able  to  find  any  data  which  would  enable  one  to  work 
out  the  4 per  cent  provision  contained  in  the  bill  of  Senator  Reed 
with  regard  to  the  basis  of  the  quota.  I think  those  two  situations 
require  the  most  careful  investigation.  I do  not  know  how  to  find 
out  what  original  stocks  are,  as  applied  to  this  law : and  what  shall 
be  regarded  as  racial  stock,  or,  the  father  or  mother,  or  the  grand- 
father or  the  grandmother.  There  may  be  four  or  eight  different 
racial  stocks  in  a certain  family.  It  is  a>  proposition  which  will  re- 
quire microscopic  investigation. 

I have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Secretary  of  State  who,  by  the 
way,  is  the  son  of  an  immigrant  father  and  mother,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  who  is  a son  of  immigrant  parents,  and  both  of  whom 
have  come  from  the  non-Nordic  races,  Wales,  and  I have  the  great- 
est, respect  for  them,  but  I do  not  believe  they  could  work  out  the 
problem.  At  any  rate,  before  you  put  it  on  the  statute  books  and 
give  them  a blank  check  on  which  to  write  the  number  of  people  who 
are  to  come  into  this  country,  there  should  be  a study  by  people  who 
know  about  those  subjects.  I therefore  suggest  that  instead  of  hasty 
legislation,  which  is  sometimes  dangerous  legislation,  that  you  take 
time  to  deal  with  it  after  investigation.  I would  prefer  to  have  the 
whole  subject  sent  to  a commission,  as  it  was  in  1907,  during  tha 
presidency  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  when  that  commission  was  ap- 
pointed of  which  Senator  Dillingham  was  chairman,  and  which  has 
given  us  a flood  of  light  on  the  subject  of  immigration. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  for  your  statement,  Mr.  Marshall. 
Mr.  Poliak,  I think  you  started  your  testimony  this  morning, 
which  is  on  a technical  point. 

Mr.  Pollak.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  You  have  a brief? 

Mr.  Pollak.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  simply  confine  what  you  have  to 
say  to  three  or  four  minutes,  and  file  your  brief,  because  it  is  a legal 
question,  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WALTER  H.  POLLAK,  NEW 

YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Pollak.  Yes;  it  is  a legal  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  arising 
under  section  23.  It  raises  no  issues  of  quota,  and  no  issues  of  entry. 
It  is  a thing  primarily  concerned  with  the  rights  of  aliens,  or  the 
rights  of  citizens.  That  it  does  involve  rights  of  aliens,  after  they 
are  in  this  country.  Section  23  reads; 

Sec.  23.  In  any  proceeding  under  the  immigration  laws  the  burden  of  proving 
the  right  of  any  individual  to  enter  or  remain  in  the  United  States  shall,  as 
between  him  and  the  United  States,  be  upon  such  individual. 
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Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is  section  20  in  the  present 
bill. 

Senator  Kino.  In  the  first  place,  yon  would  narrow  it  to  those 
cases  which  are  dearly  alien? 

Mr.  Pollak.  At  least  that,  Senator,  but  that  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient. 

I appear  for  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  is  con- 
cerned not  with  entry  at  all,  but  with  the  question  of  remaining. 
Our  contention  is  that  the  language  of  this  section,  attempting  to 
put  the  burden  of  proof  ns  to  the  right  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  is,  of  course,  unconstitutional  as  to  citizens.  But  even  if  the 
word  “ citizen  ” were  stricken  out  :md  the  word  “ alien  ” substituted, 
that  still  the  section  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Do  von  not  think  that  this  is  con- 
fined to  immigrants,  because  it  refers  to  immigration  laws?  Citizens 
are  not  concerned  in  immigration  laws. 

Mr.  Poixak.  But  a deportation  proceeding  may  be  brought  against 
a person.  The  first  issue  is  his  citizenship.  If  that  issue  is  decided 
in  his  favor,  of  course  the  proceeding  is  at  an  end.  But  this  bill  as 
it  stands,  applying  this  to  any  individual,  when  the  question  arises 
the  individual  has  the  burden  of  proving  his  right  to  remain,  in- 
cluding the  essential  fact  of  his  right  to  remain,  namely,  his  citi- 
zenship. 

If  there  is  any  possible  dispute  about  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“individual,”  it  is  settled  in  re  Coe  (154  Fed.),  where  the  court  held 
that  in  the  word  “individual”  aliens  are.  “of  course,  included.” 
It  has  been  judicially  determined  that  the  word  “ individual  ” ap- 
plies to  an  alien. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  If,  then,  you  change  the  word  " in- 
dividual” to1  read  “alien”  in  the  second  and  fourth  lines  of  the  sec- 
tion, you  remove  that  objection  ? 

Mr.  Pollak.  It  would  remove  one  objection.  But  the  bill  would 
still,  in  our  judgment,  be  unconstitutional,  for  this  reason:  That  an 
alien,  as  well  as  a citizen,  is  entitled  to  the  due-process  provisions, 
as  was  held  by  the  court  in  the  case  of  Yiclc  Wo  <\  Hopkins  ( 1 1 S 
U.  S.  35(5)  and  in  the  case  of  Wing  Wong  v,  IT.  S.  (1(53  U.  S.  228). 
Those  cases  hold  that  the  due-process  provisions  apply  to  every 
"person,”  native  or  foreign. 

Senator  Kino.  Of  course,  the  due-process  provision  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  National  Government  from  legislating  on  such  subjects  as 
m«y  he  properly  within  the  cognizance  of  the  legislature. 

Jifr.  Pollak.*  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Senator.  But  the 
decisions  are  carefully  considered,  and  in  the  McFarland  case  (241 
U.  S.)  it  is  held  that  a statute  fs  due  process  which  defines  a pre- 
sumption, and  says  that  from  a certain  proved  fact  another  pre- 
sumption can  naturally  follow. 

For  example,  in  the  Temiesseod  case,  as  its  curious  name  is,  in 
219  U.  S..  a statute  was  held  constitutional  where  there  was  an  in- 
jury by  a railroad  train,  and  where  from  certain  known  facts  a 
result,  had  been  established  it  was  held  you  could  presume  that  it 
was  caused  by  the  railroad  company,  the  presumption  being  re- 
buttable. Blit  where  a statute,  either  civil  or  criminal,  lays  down  a 
general  and  ultimate  presumption,  which  is  here  a presumption  that 
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there  is  no  right  to  remain,  that  statute  is  unconstitutional,  and  is 
particularly  unconstitutional  with  reference  to  these  proceedings, 

In  the  Louisville  & Nashville  case,  which  we  mentioned  in  our 
brief,  there  was  an  administrative  order,  an  order  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  it  was  held  was  not  due  process. 

Suppose  this  were  limited  to  aliens,  what  this  statute  means  is  this: 
That  once  the  alienage  of  the  defendant  is  proved,  he  is  presump- 
tively to  be  demoted,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  at  all. 
Suppose  no  evidence  is  produced  by  him;  suppose  no  evidence  can 
he  produced  by  him,  because  the  only  evidence  that  could  be  produce#  1 
is  by  doctors  or  some  other  privileged  persons  and  can  not  be  pro- 
duced; in  such  case  he  would  be  deported. 

I do  not  think  the  statute  could  be  constitutional  even  if  limited 
to  aliens.  We  have  cited  the  cases,  however,  in  our  brief,  and  I do 
not  see  any  reason  to  interrupt  the  time  of  the  committee  with  a dis- 
cussion of  the  principles. 

I would  like  to  say  one  other  word.  ,The  reason  why  the  statute 
is  unconstitutional,  and  would  be  unconstitutional  if  limited  to 
aliens,  is  that  it  is  a denial  of  due  process.  . 

The  Senators,  of  course,  recall  the  general  presumption  of  sanity. 
But  this  bill  provides  that  this  man  is  to  be  deported  on  the  ground 
of  insanity,  and  on  various  other  grounds.  But  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  he  may  be  a poor  man  and  it  may  be  impossible  lor  him  to 
employ  alienists  to  establish  his  sanity.  The  man  would,  therefore,  be 
deported. 

Senator  King.  However,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  sanity, 
if  the  slightest  evidence  were  introduced,  even  a scintilla  of  evidence 
establishing  his  sanity,  it  throws  the  burden  back  on  the  Govern- 
ment. I am  not  at  tnis  time  expressing  an  opinion  at  variance  to 
your  contentions. 

Mr.  Pollak,  The  statute  does  not  say  what  the  alien  has  to  do  to 
discharge  the  burden  of  proof.  Obviously,  unless  he  does  bring  some 
evidence  he  does  hear  the  burden.  It  does  not  say  what  be  should 
do.  A scintilla  may  be  sufficient. 

I want  to  say  that  I have  not  been  retained  to  discuss  the  question 
of  entry  at  all;  only  the  question  of  the  right  to  remain.  The  statute 
does  not  apply  only  to  one  seeking  to  enter;  I think  it  is  entirely 
the  other  way. 

I should  like  simply  to  clear  up  what  is  possibly  the  basic  for  this 
legislation.  I should  like  to  say  one  word  about  the  Chinese  litiga- 
tion, because  the  Chinese  statute  does  say  that  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  be  on  the  alien,  in  the  courts.  It  says  this  in  so  many  words, 
or  it  was  held  so— it  says  that  the  Chinaman  who  has  not  a vise  is 

E resumed  to  be  in  the  country  without  a right,  but  it  provides  for 
is  getting  a vise  in  a reasonable  time.  In  other  words,  the  point 
about  the  Chinese  act  is  this:  That  it  is  exactly  in  line  with  the 

Srinciple  that  the  preseumption  is  raised  on  the  basis  of  any  evi- 
enee.  It  is  presumptively  true  that  a Chinaman  who  has  not  a 
certificate  is  here  without  a right,  because  it  is  presumed  that  every 
Chinaman  who  comes  with  a certificate  has  a right.  I refer  to  the 
Fong  Yue  Ting  case,  on  the  limitations  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  legislature  or  Congress  to  determine  where  lies  the  burden  of 
proof.  This  statute  does  not  draw  a presumption  from  any  other 
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proved  facts,  but  draws  the  ultimate  facts  itself.  Our  brief  is  a 
short  one,  and  I would  like  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  discussed  these  matters  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Poliak.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  You  understand,  of  course,  that 
this  provision  is  due  to  the  fact  that  vast  numbers  of  aliens  have 
smuggled  themselves  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pollak.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  Mexican  and  Canadian  bor- 
ders have  leaked  large  numbers  of  foreigners  into  this  country.  1 
suppose  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  I agree  with  you  that  the 
word  “ individual  ” should  be  changed  to  .the  word  “ alien.” 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  leave  copies  of  your  brief,  the  com- 
mittee will  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I file  a memorandum  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  section,  which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Max  J.  Kohler, 
who  is  an  expert  on  this  branch  of  the  law,  and'  which  puts  the  subject 
very  clearly? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  receive  it. 

(The  memorandum  is  as  follows:) 

In  re  burden  of  proof  provision  In  Immigration  Bill,  H.  R.  6540,  as  reported 

February  9,  1924,  and  In ‘section  20  of  Senate  Bill  2576.  Memorandum  In 

opposition.  By  Max  J.  Kohler. 

This  bill  Introduces  a new  section  called  “ Burden  of  proof,”  suggested  by 
Mr.  Raker,  reading  as  follows: 

” BURDEX  OF  PROOF. 

“ Sec.  23.  In  any  proceeding  under  the  immigration  laws  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing the  right  of  any  Individual  to  enter  or  remain  In  the  United  States  shall, 
as  between  him  and  the  United  States,  be  upon  such  indlviduaL” 

This  Involves  such  a radical  change  in  the  administration  of  the  law  and 
would  prove  so  embarrassing  both  for  the  Immigrant  and  the  Government,  that 
in  view  of  more  than  30  years’  active  experience  in  the  courts  In  connection 
with  Immigration  matters  I desire  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  complica- 
tions that  would  result.  The  provision  is  taken  from  the  Chines©  Exclusion 
Laws,  section  3 of  the  act  of  May  5,  1892  (27  Stat.  25),  where,  however,  it  is 
applicable  to  judicial  proceedings  In  which  the  Chinese  person  arrested  Is 
entitled  to  counsel,  and  despite  Its  great  hardship  it  is  at  least  workable.  To 
apply  it,  however,  to  star-chamber  ' proceedings  before  the  board  of  special 
inquiry,  for  example,  in  which  the  immigrant  not  only  has  no  counsel,  but  is 
commonly  ignorant  of  our  language,  of  our  legal  proceedings,  and  of  the  details 
of  the  law,  and  la 'commonly  so  frightened  and  nervous  when  testifying 
through  an  interpreter  that  he  does  not  even  dare  open  his  mouth,  except  to 
answer  the  questions  put  to  him,  Is  an  utter  absurdity,  and  would  In  effect 
amount  even  to  the  denial  of  the  due  process  of  law  to  which  immigrants  are 
entitled  under  the  Constitution.  (Japanese  Immigrant  case,  189  U.  S.  86; 
Chin  Yow  v.  U.  S.  8;  Benges  v.  Whitfield,  209  F.  R.  675,  affirmed  222  F.  R. 
745.)  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  only  a few  weeks  ago  had  occasion 
to  pass  on  the  question  of  burden  of  proof  under  the  immigration  laws.  In  the 
case  of  U.  S.  ex  rel  Bilokumsky  v.  Tod,  68  Lawyers’  edition,  page  58  (decided 
November  12,  1923,)  It  held,  even  in  deportation  proceedings  on  the  Secretary’s 
warrant,  that  the  burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  Government,  though  as  to  some 
points  failure  affirmatively  to  claim  rights,  In  the  first  Instance,  for  example,  to 
American  citizenship,  is  evidence  amounting  to  an  admission  against  Interest 
which  the  Government  may  introduce  against  the  alien.  Under  the  conditions 
attending  a hearing  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  I believe  such  pro- 
vision would  even  be  unconstitutional,  because  so  utterly  unreasonable  and 
violative  of  due  process  of  law.  The  provision  about  affirmative  proof  by 
aliens  assisted  to  come  over,  that  they  are  not  excludable — found  In  section  S 
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of  the  act  of  1917 — is  of  such  narrow  applicability  as  to  have  proven  unim- 
portant. 

But  assuming  this  new  burden-of-proof  clause  to  be  valid,  what  would 
be  the  consequences  of  its  enactment?  In  many  cases  we  would  have  prudent 
immigrants  systematically  coached  beforehand  as  to  all  the  details  of  our 
statutes  and  how  to  meet  them,  so  that  they  could  by  affirmative  evidence 
negative  all  possible  grounds  of  their  inadmissibility  under  the  statutes.  The 
Government  has  been  arguing  with  much  force  that  improper  “ coaching  ” of 
this  character  takes  place  in  connection  with  Chinese  applications  for  admis- 
sion, and  the  result  would  be  to  enormously  Increase  such  actively  as  to  immi- 
grants in  general,  and  enormously  Increase  perjury  and  fraud  pn  applications 
for  admission,  and  engender  a wrong  attitude  toward  the  Government  in  them 
from  the  start. 

As  to  immigrants  not  thus  coached,  however,  what  would  happen?  If  the 
provision  should  be  given  effect  by  the  inspectors,  and  exclusions  take  place 
because  of  failure  to  meet  the  burden  of  proof,  an  enormous  number  of  immi- 
grants would  be  excluded,  who,  under  a rational  procedure,  would  be  admis- 
sible. Some  of  them  would  doubtless  be  improperly  deported  in  consequence, 
but  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  appeals  or  applications  for  re- 
hearing would  result  in  perfectly  legitimate  cases,  in  which  the  immigrants 
would  invoke  with  every  element  of  justice  on  their  side,  discretionary  au- 
thority to  adduce!  evidence  which  they  did  not  know  they  should  have  offered 
Id  the  first  instance.  Such  course  would  cripple  our  existing-,  agencies  for 
hearing  appeals,  and  would  enormously  clog  up  Ellis  Island  3>y  reason  of 
tremendous  additions  to  the  number  of  persons  detained  there. 

Moreover,  the  step  is  directly  in  conflict  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Immigration  Commission,  which  recommended  (Vol.  I,  pp.  32-3,  and  p.  46) 
not  merely  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  inspectors  constituting  boards 
of  special  inquiry  so  as  to  make  them  consist  of  “ unprejudiced  men  of  ability, 
training,  and  good  judgment,”  not  “subject  io  influences  averted  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  ” or  others  tending  to  impair  the  judicial  character 
of  the  board  and  to  influence  its  members  in  a greater  or  less  degree  to  “ re- 
flect in  their  decisions  the  attitude  of  the  commissioner  in  determining  the 
cases,”  but  also  that  the  provision  in  the  law  be  repealed,  requiring  the  “ hear- 
ings to  be  separate  and  apart  from  the  public.”  This  implies  that  the  Immi- 
grant, on  the  contrary,  should  be  entitled  to  counsel  or  other  advisers  before  the 
boards.  Congress  so  far  has  not  seen  fit  to  heed  these  recommendations. 
Unless  such  radical  changes  be  made  with  regard  to  the  procedure  before  the 
board  of  special  Inquiry,  I think  the  new  burden-of-proof  provision  would  be 
unfair  and  burdensome  not  merely  to  the  immigrant  but  also  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Doctor  Berg. 

STATEMENT  OF  BE.  H.  W.  BERG,  REPRESENTING  THE  GREATER 
NEW  YORK  TAXPAYERS’  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Doctor  Berg.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  sorry  to  take  your  time  in  this 
discussion,  and  I will  not  take  three  minutes,  as  has  been  said  by 
the  other  speakers,  because  that  would  mean  one  hour  by  the  clock. 

The  city  of  New  York  and  the  people  of  New  York  are  interested 
in  this  immigration  legislation  far  more  than  in  any  other  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  presented  to  Congress.  And  if  I mention  the  law, 
I mean  the  law  of  1917,  minus  amendments. 

I am  afraid  the  learned  speaker  on  my  right  in  mentioning  the  law 
and  not  mentioning  the  1917  law  may  have  made  some  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  think,  from  the  questions  asked,  that  he  meant  the 
Johnson  law.  The  Johnson  law  is  just  as  bad  as  this.  And  the 
difficulty  about  these  new  bills  is,  if  the  Lodge  bill  or  the  Johnson 
hill  becomes  the  law,  it  displaces  the  law  of  1917.  And  the  city  of 
New  York  and  the  people  of  New  York,  hearing  that  there  is  about 
to  be  foisted  on  the  country  this  bill,  have  asked  me  to  appear  and 
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voice  their  objections  and  express  their  fears.  In  the  first  place, 
let  me  say  that  the  immigrants  do  not  come  here  by  reason  of  your 
goodness  and  kindness ; that  is  absolutely  wrong.  . 

When  the  Civil  War  was  finished — I have  a letter  of  President 
Lincoln’s  in  my  home — I have  it  in  manuscript,  asking  some  of  the 
gentlemen  in  Congress  whether  they  could  not  enact  measures  which 
would  stimulate  immigration;  and  it  was  because  of  the  methods 
adopted  at  that  time  and  followed  in  the  seventies  that  the  immigrants 
began  to  come  to  this  country  in  great  numbers. 

Now,  why  do  you  suppose  that  the  martyred  President  thought  we 
needed  immigration?  Not  for  the  benefit  of  the  immigrant,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  There  were  railroads  to  be  built; 
there  were  farms  to  be  cultivated;  there’  were  factories  to  be  built; 
there  were  forests  to  be  hewed  down;  there  was  agriculture  to  main- 
tain. The  command  to  throw  down  the  sword  and  to  beat  it  into 

S’  shares  was  more  that  mere  words.  The  President  was  going  to 
an  industrial  nation,  and  he  w&s  going  to  do  it  as  a great  man 
would,  by  encouraging  immigration  into  the  United  States.  And 
no  land  lias  ever  encouraged  immigration  for  better  reasons  than  the 
United  States  has.  I speak  of  this  that  you  may  understand  that 
the  immigrant  is  not  under  any  obligations  to  us;  that  we  are  under 
obligations  to  the  immigrant. 

I read  the  foolish  work  known  as  the  Stoddard  work,  which  may 
be  a thoroughly  beautiful  work  in  theory,  but  it  means  absolutely 
nothing.  I defy  any  man  here  to  read  Doctor  Stoddard’s  book  and 
find  out  whether  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  The  words 
“ Mediterraneans  ” and  “ Alpines  ” mean  nothing.  He  has  listed  the 
nation  that  gave  Christ  to  the  world  under  the  Mediterranean  and 
goes  on  to  say  that  Christianity  believes  in  the  Nordic  race,  and  does 
not  believe  in  the  Semitic  race.  He  says  so  in  10  places,  and  the  man 
who  quotes  it  here,  if  he  quotes  it  with  sympathy,  is  put  down  as 
being  obstreperously  opposed  to  immigration  of  a certain  kind.  If 
you  read  those  things  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  the  good  of  the  United 
States  that  is  being  sought,  and  I am  going  to  show  you  it  is  the  injury. 
It  seems  the  good  of  a certain  class  in  the  community,  who  seek  to  de- 
stroy one  type  of  human  happiness  in  the  country,  or  they  seek  to 
destroy  one  type  of  activity,  either  socially  or  industrially. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  the  United  States  does  not  stand  alone  in 
the  world.  It  has  as  many  competitors  as  any  private  man  or  any 
private  business.  You  watch  and  see  the  immigration  into  the  Ar- 

f entine  Republic.  It  has  gone  up  and  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
n 1907  you  will  see  they  were  getting  17,000  into  tne  Argentine; 
in  1919  it  was  still  around  eighty  thousand  and  odd,  or  90,000.  It 
is  now  close  to  250,000,  and  still  growing.  You  are  giving  them  the 
man  power.  You  are  giving  them,  not  the  money-— they  can  borrow 
that  in  Wall  Street.  But  you  have  given  them  the  man  power  to  take 
away  from  you  the  meat  market  of  the  world,  and  every  pound  of 
meat  that  goes  to  Europe  to-day,  comes  to  Chicago,  where  it  is  pre- 
pared, because  there  is  the  organization,  and  then  it  goes  across  the 
country  to  the  ports,  on  the  railroads,  and  that  comes  from  the  Ar- 
gentine, as  goes  to  Europe  as  United  States  beef,  but  it  is  no  longer 
United  States  beef;  it  is  Argentine  beef. 

There  is  another  field,  which  still  belongs  to  us;  the  wheat  field. 
You  stop  men  from  coming  into  this  country.  The  Argentine 
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gives  them  $25  a head  to  come,  and  guarantees  a job,  and  the  re3uifc 
is  that  they  have  men  enough,  together  with  American  machinery, 
to  finance  the  wheat  crop  at  $1.10  to  $1.15  a bushel  and  sell  it  to 
the  civilized  world;  and  our  farmers  can  not  sell  wheat  to-day  at 
$1.35  a bushel  and  live,  because  we  have  no  immigrants,  and  they 
have.  The  cost  of  immigrant  labor  is  $110  a month,  for  man  or 
boy,  and  the  Argentine  gets  them  for  $40.  You  can  not  compete 
with  it.  It  moans  that  the  wheat  market  is  going.  The  meat  mar- 
ket has  alreadv  gone. 

Here  is  anotner  field,  and  here  is  where  my  friends  are  interested. 
I was  asked  by  one  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  State  of  New  York 
to  serve  on  a rent  commission  in  the  city  of  New  York.  At  the 
final  meeting  of  that  commission  there  was  a dinner,  and  at  that 
dinner  men  were  present  who  were  experienced  in  large  industrial 
matters;  bankers  who  loaned  the  money  to  the  business  men;  no 
speculators,  and  men  who  were  on  the  market  without  producing  a 
product.  On  that  occasion  the  chief  financial  officer  of  one  of  the 
large  insurance  companies  got  up  to  tell  about  $9,000,000  that  they 
were  intending  to  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  building  houses, 
to  be  rented  at  $9  a room.  An  enabling  act  had  to  be  passed,  be- 
cause this  company  happened  to  be  a life  insurance  company.  The 
enabling  act  was  passed,  on  a certain  April  morning,  and  signed. 
On  that  day  they  sought  bids  for  $9,000,000  worth  of  buildings, 
and  they  found  that  the  buildings  that  were  to  be  put  up  with  the 
$9,000,000,  and  if  they  were  to  have  a net  profit  of  if  per  cent,  those 
buildings  could  not  be  rented  at  $9  a room,  because  the  brickwork 
was  too  dear  and  the  woodwork  was  too  dear.  The  gentlemen  re- 
lated this.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  that 
company.  They  appointed  a commission,  which  took  up  the  subieet 
of  brickwork.  They  sent  to  Holland  for  brick;  they  found  they 
could  purchase  a better  brick  than  any  that  were  made  in  the  Hud- 
son River  area,  and  pay  the  duty  and  put  them  up  at  a profit  of 
20  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  American  product. 

Then  came  the  woodwork.  They  went  to  the  Pacific  coast  in 
Canada  where  labor  is  cheap.  The  Pacific  coast  in  Canada  sold 
them  the  wood,  dried  out  to  their  order,  sent  it  over  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  the  freight  being  lower  than  on  our  railroads,  be- 
cause of  the  cheapness  of  labor,  and  brought  it  down  to  them,  at 
a profit  of  30  per  cent,  or  a little  over  30  per  cent  on  the  woodwork. 
When  he  got  through— if  you  knew  his  name  you  would  not  at  all 
hesitate  to  believe  the  situation  was  as  he  related  it;  I could  give 
you  his  name,  but  I have  not  his  consent  to  do  so— but  when  he  got 
through  I said  to  him  it  was  a tragedy,  because  if  it  was  true  about 
bricks  and  woodwork  it  was  true  about  silks  and  other  industries; 
and  I took  the  trouble  to  go  around  among  my  friends  and  find 
out  how  it  was  in  other  industries.  I found  that  the  woolen  market 
in  this  country  for  men’s  clothing,  that  you  can  purchase  English 
woolen  cloth,  made  under  the  English  methods,  and  get  it  to  the 
United  States  for  less  than  you  can  purchase  the  shoddy  here,  with 
a gloss  on  it.  You  can  pay  the  freight  and  the  duty  and  you  still 
can  have  a profit. 

Senator  King.  Have  you  not  forgotten  one  factor? 

Doctor  Berg.  What  was  it! 
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Senator  King,  Namely  the  cupidity  of  American  manufacturers, 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  a reasonable  profit? 

Doctor  Berg,  No;  the  conditions  I have  described  do  not  depend 
on  the  cupidity  of  any  man,  woman,  or  child. 

The  same  is  true  of  silk.  Let  me  tell  you  about  one  of  my  friends, 
& larger  manufacturer,  who  is  going  to  Genoa  to  see  about  putting 
up  factories,  thinking  of  giving  up  his  factories  in  New  England, 
because  he  thinks  he  can  get  those  goods  over  there  and  sell  them  in 
New  York  at  a greater  profit  than  he  can  manufacture  them  here. 

I want  to  tell  you  gentlemen,  as  surely  as  you  are  sitting  there, 
if  you  pass  the  Johnson  Act  there  will  be  no  industry.  And  I want 
to  say  to  the  labor  union  leaders,  if  they  are  behind  this  thing— -I 
do  not  know  that  they  are — but  the  labot  union  leaders,  if  they  are 
behind  this  thing,  there  will  be  no  wages,  because  there  will  be  no 
industry. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor  Berg,  we  have  certain  bills  under  con- 
sideration here.  What  have  you  to -suggest  as  to  those? 

Doctor  Berg.  I have  this  to  suggest:  We  have  been  giving  you 
some  bad  facts  in  connection  with  it.  You  are  making  it  worse. 
You  are  trying  to  make  it  2 per  cent,  instead  of  3 per  cent.  I sug- 
gest that  you  leave  the  1917  immigration  act  alone.  That  is  the 
law  now.  The  others  were  amendments  to  it  that  had  limited  life. 
Let  them  expire  by  limitation.  And  appoint  a commission,  such  as 
was  suggested  by  the  learned  counsel  on  my  right,  and  let  them  study 
the  subject,  and  when  they  have  studied  it,  I guarantee  there  will 
be  no  Johnson  bill,  and  no  Lodge  bill.  There  will  be  a different 
situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I am  not  a prophet  of  evil.  But  I tell  you  now 
that  if  you  pass  this  bill,  there  will  be  no  industry.  I remember 
three  years  ago,  when  you  were  sitting  in  a chair  similar  to  the  one 
you  are  sitting  in  now,  that  the  prediction  was  made  with  reference 
to  our  wheat  situation.  And  if  I had  time  I could  show  you  that 
Mr.  Johnson  said  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  nations  to  supply 
their  own  wheat.  Think  of  it!  If  the  war  did  not  teach  our  Con- 
gress to  know  one  thing,  that  a nation  that  could  not  feed  itself  was 
a bankrupt  nation  at  the  beginning,  I would  not  want  to  be  an 
American,  and  live  in  a land  where  the  rolls  you  had  at  breakfast 
were  made  out  of  Argentine  wheat,  because  it  is  cheaper. 

There  is  no  question  about  this  thing.  It  is  not  a fiction  that 
confronts  you.  You  think  you  have  an  immigration  act  which  per- 
mits people  to  come  in,  which  it  does  not;  it  only  permits  them  to 
be  kept  out.  Labor  will  have  to  come  down  to  a reasonable  wage. 
We  have  tfie  machinery  and  the  intelligence,  and  labor  never  will 
have  to  work  for  the  price  it  gets  abroad ; but  it  will  have  to  come 
down  to  a reasonable  wage.  The  whole  week’s  salary  going  for 
food.  W©  will  be  able  to  feed  them,  but  the  whole  week’s  salary 
will  have  to  go  for  food.  And  I am  quite  sure  if  we  get  immigrants 
enough,  and  good  competition,  you  will  succeed  in  improving  the 
labor  conditions,  as  well  as  the  country’s  condition.  If  you  do  not, 
you  will  have  a land  in  which  the  exports  will  be  less  than  the  im- 
ports from  day  to  day.  The  exports  m 1920,  when  the  Johnson  bill 
was  passed,  were  a little  less  than  20,000,000,000.  To-day,  a little 
more  than  15,000,000,000.  The  imports  which  were  away  below  the 
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exports  in  normal  times  have  arisen,  and  to-day  are  still  rising,  as 
I noticed  by  the  Herald  this  morning,  until  to-day  the  imports 
threaten  to  exceed  the  exports.  That  speaks  for  itself.  That  is  be- 
cause they  are  too  dear  to  export.  You  have  got  to  do  this  thing, 
or  panic  stares  you  in  the  face.  I am  not  a prophet  of  destructive 
evil.  But  what  you  do  to-day  means  the  supremacy  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  it  means  the  destruction  of  commercial  and 
industrial  supremacy.  That  is  as  positive  as  I stand  here.  And  if 
in  the  last  instance  you  should  decide  to  accept  either  of  these  bills, 
I should  have  to  remind  you  by  saying,  “ I told  you  so.”  It  is  a 
fact.  I am  not  afraid  of  the  labor  unions.  I am  a better  friend  of 
theirs  than  their  own  leaders.  Lower  prices  for  materials  will  mean 
lower  prices  for  their  living,  as  well  as  mine. 

You  can  do  one  thing  or  the  other.  I have  studied  this  subject. 
I can  furnish  you  the  statistics.  I can  show  you  how  Argentine 
figures  have  gone  up.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  Canada. 

"There  is  one  point  further,  and  then  I ana  through.  The  Canadian 
immigration  commission  does  not  make  any  difference  in  the 
Nordic.  Would  you  not  think  that  Canada,  being  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  England,  would  be  an  admirer  of  the  Nordic,  so  called? 
The  Canadian  commission  will  let  in  any  immigrants,  and  give  them 
their  farming  implements  on  one-tenth  annual  installments.  That 
is  what  they  think  about  it.  They  do  not  care  whether  he  is  a Turk 
or  an  Itlaian.  That  is  the  restrictions  they  want.  The  only  re- 
strictions we  want  is  the  restrictions  of  1917,  which  lets  in  every- 
body, except  those  who  are  disased,  or  the  insane,  or  those  who  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  a public  charge. 

Senator  Harrison.  Did  you  favor  the  1917  law  at  the  time  it  was 
passed  ? 

Doctor  Berg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  were  for  that? 

Doctor  Berg.  Yes;  very  much. 

Senator  Harrison.  At  that  time? 

Doctor  Berg.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Willis.  What  organization  do  you  represent? 

Doctor  Berg.  I represent  the  Greater  New  York  Taxpayers’  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  a membership  of  4,600.  They  gave  a dinner  the 
other  night  at  which  were  present  four  of  the  highest  officials  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  all  of  whom  spoke  of  the  Johnson  immigration 
bill  with  not  a single  complimentary  word,  and  were  received  with 
cheers. 

I also  represent  a real  estate  association,  of  which  Mr.  Baker  is 
secretary.  I have  spoken  on  the  immigration  bill  to  fully  10,000 
people,  and  resolutions  were  sent  to  this  committee  from  several  of 
the  largest  organizations  in  New  York  and  by  several  of  the  churches 
before  whom  I spoke.  So  I represent  at  least  10,000,  if  not  more, 
and  vou  will  find  that  New  York  City  feels  just  as  I do  about  the 
immigration  act. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor  Berg.  Who  is  the 
next  witness? 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  MAYPEB,  REPRESENTING-  TRANS- 
ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP  CONFERENCE. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  for  the  record  whom  you 
represent  ? 

Mr.  Matter.  I represent  the  Trans-Atlantic  Steamship  Con- 
ferences. 

Senator  King.  Does  that  representation  include  representation 
of  the  Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  Matter.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  E.  E.  McNary,  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  United  States  Lines,  represents  the  United  Slates  Lines 
here. 

The  Chairman.  You  wish  to  speak  with  reference  to  the  shipping 
provisions? 

Mr.  Matter.  With  reference  to  the  technical  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a brief,  to  present? 

Mr.  Matter.  I have  not.  But  our  suggestions,  if  adopted,  will 
probably  reduce  considerably  the  personal  hardship  to  the  individual 
immigrant,  reduce  unnecessary  burdens  on  the  steamship  lines,  and 
help  the  immigration  and  consular  authorities  administer  the  pro- 
visions with  greater  ease. 

I want  to  note  the  appearance  of  Mr.  R.  XL  .Farley,  passenger 
traffic  manager  gf  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Lines,  repre- 
senting the  North  Atlantic  service;  Mr.  McNary,  of  the  United 
States,  representing  the  continental  service;  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Truda, 
of  the  Transatlantica  Italiana  Line,  representing  the  Mediterranean 
services.  There  are  27  steamship  lines  transporting  passengers 
across  the  Atlantic  that  are  members  of  this  conference. 

Now,  I will  come  right  down  to  the  technical  provisions,  and  try 
to  show  why  certain  modifications  should  be  made. 

First,  1 call  attention  to  line  18,  page  2.  The  validity  of  the  vis6 
certificate  is  there  limited  to  four  months.  I suggest,  and  I believe 
my  associates  would  also  suggest,  that  that  be  increased  to  six 
months,  for  reasons  of  practical  administration  on  the  other  side.  Im- 
migrants, especially  in  the  central  part  of  Europe,  can  not  close  their 
arrangements,  secure  accommodations,  and  obtain  transit  vises  for 
the  various  countries  through  which  they  must  pass  within  the  four 
months’  period.  The  limitation  of  its  validity  to  that  time  would, 
in  our  judgment,  keep  out  a number  of  people  who  would  otherwise 
be  admitted. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  time  is  provided  in  the  Johnson  bill  ? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  'Idle  Johnson  bill  made  it  origin- 
ally six  months  and  then  cut  it  down  to  two  months,  and  I raised 
it  here  to  four,  after  Mr.  Curran  had  objected  to  the  six  months, 

Mr.  Mayper.  Let  me  give  just  one  practical  illustration  of  that 
point.  As  all  of  you  know,  a number  of  passports  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments are  already  in  the  hands  of  prospective  immigrants  to  the 
United  States.  Those  passports  are  issued  for  periods  of  one  year, 

fenerally  speaking.  A passport  may  expire  in  September,  October, 
Fovember,  December,  or  January  of  the  coming  year.  An  immi- 

Sat  with  a valid  foreign  government  passport  presents  it  to  the 
erican  consul,  and  gets  a vise  certificate  valid  for  four  months 
thereafter.  During  the  time  that  he  is  completing  arrangements 
for  actual  embarkation  it  is  possible,  in  many  instances,  that  his 
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original  passport  from  his  own  government  will  expire.  In  order 
to  obtain  a renewal  of  that  passport  in  most  countries  east  and 
south  of  Germany  approximately  three  months  time  is  taken  up. 
By  the  time  he  gets  his  passport  renewed  the  validity  of  his  vis6 
certificate  will  expire. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  only  motive  in  cutting  it 
down  to  four  months  was  to  avoid  the  seasonal  rush  of  immigration 
in  the  spring.  Do  you  think  that  would  result  if  we  make  it  six 
months? 

Mi.  Mayper.  I do  not  think  so.  The  percentage  act  stimulates 
this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  trans- Atlantic  steamship  lines  to  hurry 
their  passengers  across.  They  want  to  bring  them  in  within  the  20 
per  cent  limit  each  month.  Now,  probably  two-thirds  of  the  immi- 
grant traffic  over  this  way  is  by  prepaid  tickets.  The  tickets  are 
bought  here  and  the  lines  are  designated  in  advance  by  the  relatives 
or  friends  of  these  aliens.  The  passenger  on  the  other  side  must 
go  by  a certain  line  when  lie  travels.  In  pertain  countries  of  Europe 
the  lines  are  limited  as  to  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  they  can  bring 
to  certain  ports.  All  of  these  things  make  it  necessary ^it  seems  to 
us,  to  extend  the  validity  of  the  vise  certificate  to  six  months. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  going  to  avoid  racing, 
and  it  is  going  to  avoid  this  last  minute  rush? 

Mr.  Mayper.  It  will  eliminate  racing.  There  will  be  no  racing. 

Senator  Kino.  Six  months  will  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  Mayper.  We  think  that  if  possible  it  ought  to  he  for  the  life 
of  the  passport  period,  but  six  months  would  be  very  helpful. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  per  cent  of  the  tickets  for  transporta- 
tion are  purchased  in  this  country? 

Senator  King.  Eighty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mayper.  I should  say,  generally  speaking,  about  two-thirds. 

Senator  King.  I thought  it  was  about  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mayper,  That  is  taking  the  situation  by  and  large,  for  all 
nationalities. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  Mr.  Husband’s  report,  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  the  immigrants  who  came  in  last  year  had  their  passage 
paid  by  relatives  here. 

Mr.  Mayper.  That  is  very  possible.  The  other  16  per  cent  might, 
be  friends  of  people  on  the  other  side. 

Just  to  show  you  the  tremendous  difficulties  of  the  situation  on  the 
other  side,  I want  to  say  this:  An  analysis  prepared  for  our  con- 
ference for  a five  months’  period  last  year,  when  about  200,000  immi- 
grants were  brought  in,  show  the  very  serious  administrative  diffi- 
culties involved  in  complying  with  this'  four  months’  validity  pro- 
vision. 

^ We  checked  the  arrivals  of  about  200,000  immigrants  during  the 
five  months  from  July  1,  to  November  30,  1922.  The  passengers 
were  born  in  44  different  countries.  They  were  transported  by  2T 
different  steamship  companies,  under  different  management,  in  145 
different  vessels,  that  made  approximately  a total  of  5Qjj)  trips  from 
about  50  trans- Atlantic  ports. 

Page  2,  lines  22  to  25 : 

If  the  vessel,  before  the  expiration  of  the  validity  of  Ids  certificate,  departed 
from  the  last  port  outside  the  United  States  and  outside  foreign  contiguous 
territory. 
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Til©  theory  there  is  as  I understand  it,  that  if  a passenger  has  a 
certificate  which  is  valid  at  the  time  the  vessel  leaves  the  last  port 
of  call  on  the  other  side,  no  matter  what  time  he  arrives  on  this  side 
it  is  valid  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

I would  suggest  a minor  change.  Some  vessels  take  a week  to 
complete  all  of  their  ports  of  call.  Take  the  Mediterranean  serv- 
ices. They  start  at  Constantsa  or  Constantinople,  and  they  touch  at 
Trieste,  and  then  at  Naples  and  at  the  Azores.  Vessels  on  other 
routes  may  touch  at  the  principal  ports  on  the  Baltic,  or  they  may 
touch  at  South  American  ports. 

I would  suggest  that  instead  of  the  last  port  you  make  it  the  port 
at  which  the  immigrant  embarks,  wherever  it  may  be.  As  an  illus- 
tration, a person  embarks  from  Riga  with  a valid  certificate.  It 
expires  the  next  day,  while  he  is  on  the  high  seas,  before  he  reaches 
Southampton.  By  the  time  he  reaches  Southampton  its  validity 
has  expired,  and  he  would  be  deported  under  this  provision.  So  I 
suggest  that  you  omit  the  word  “l&st”  in  line  24;  and  in  line  25, 
after  the  word  “ territory,”  insert  “ at  which  the  immigrant  em- 
barked.” 

Senator  Kino.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  conditions  you  have 
just  indicated  it  would  be  held  that  the  certificate  expired"  and  the 
immigrant  would  be  denied  admission? 

Mr.  Matter.  I should  think  so,  under  the  phraseology  of  the 
bill  as  I have  read  it.  It  says  “ from  the  last  port.”  It  is  valid 
if  at  the  time  the  vessel  leaves  the  last  port  of  call  he  has  an  un- 
expired certificate. 

Senator  King.  I am  sure  the  spirit  of  the  act  would  place  upon 
that  a construction  different  from  that  which  you  place  upon  it. 

Mr.  Matper.  But  let  us  play  safe  if  we  can. 

Senator  King.  Yes;  I think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Mayper.  Page  3,  paragraph  (f).  This  paragraph  provides 
that  if  the  consul  on  the  other  side,  from  the  documents  presented 
to  him  and  because  of  an  opinion  of  his  own,  has  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  immigrant  is  inadmissible,  he  has  a right  to  refuse  a 
vise  certificate.  Let  us  see  what  that  may  result  in  in  occasional 
instances — and  those  are  the  instances  tha„  are  going  to  fill  our 
newspaper’s  with  cries  of  inhumanity.  If  we  can  possibly  avoid  that, 
let  us  try  to  do  so. 

We  sec  cases  of  persons  applying  for  vis6s,  who  for  some  reason 
or  other  the  counsel  feels  should  not  receive  a visa  certificate.  He 
feels  that,  from  certain  things  brought  to  his  attention.  Should  not 
that  immigrant  have  the  right  to  apply  again  within  that  fiscal 
period,  or  the  right  to  appeal  to  some  board  of  consuls,  if  you  please, 
m Europe  or  some  place,  similar  to  the  right  that  an  immigrant 
has  who  is  going  to  Canada,  for  instance,  under  the  Canadian  laws? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Let  us  say  a man  lives  at  Naples 
and  is  unable  to  get  a certificate  because  the  consul  says,  “ Oh,  you  are 
not  going  to  be  admitted  when  you  get  there.  You  have  lost  your 
left  arm.”  TIis  natural  course  is  to  go  directly  to  the  consul  general 
at  Rome,  who  has  charge  of  the  distribution  of  all  the  quota  certifi- 
cates. It  is  not  necessary  to  provide  any  elaborate  appeal  courts  in 
this  act.  That  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  If  he  takes 
it  up  with  his  own  authorities  they  will  take  it  up  with  the  consul 
general. 
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Mr.  Matter.  And  yet  you  so  very  definitely  limit  the  issuance  of 
the  vise  certificate  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  American 
consul;  by  a strict  interpretation  it  would  prevent  such  an  Immi- 
grant from  applying  to  anybody  else. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  1 know  it  would.  But  as  a prac- 
tical matter  you  have  to  send  these  certificates  to  the  consul  general 
at  the  capital  city  of  each  country,  and  he  distributes  them  as  they 
are  needed,  and  the  nationals  of  that  country  would,  of  course,  go  to 
him,  without  the  necessity  of  any  cumbersome  machinery. 

Mr.  Matter,  By  all  means,  let  us  avoid  having  any  cumbersome 
machinery. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  And  many  times  it  is  going  to 
make  trouble  to  them  as  well  as  for  us  if  we‘  build  up  an  elaborate 
appeal  procedure  over  there,  on  the  assumption  that  the  immigrant 
has  the  right  to  one  of  these  certificates. 

Mr.  Matter.  Could  you  not  provide  that  a man  may  apply  within 
the  fiscal  period  to  the  consul  general  of  his  country,  or  something 
like  that? 

Senator  King.  Do  you  interpret  this  law  to  mean  thatthe  decision 
of  the  consul  in  res  judicata  and  that  the  man  can  not  again  apply 
as  long  as  he  lives? 

Mr.  Matter.  I should  think  so.  It  does  not  say  so  definitely,  but 
once  the  person  has  applied  to  the  consul  and  he  decides  the  man 
is  not  admissible,  that  would  terminate  his  right. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Oh,  no;  he  could  do  as  people  do 
with  us  here.  He  could  keep  on  applying  until  they  give  him 
what  he  wants  out  of  sheer  boredom. 

The  Chairman.  Your  position  is  that  according  to  the  strict 
language  of  the  statute  there  is  no  appeal? 

Mr.  Matter.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  It  rests  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  consul? 

Mr,  Mayper.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  language  provide  that?  Does  it  not 
say  so  here  ? 

Mr.  Mayter.  I think  so.  I think  it  prohibits  it. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Well,  we  have  your  thought  on 
that.  Let  us  proceed  to  your  next  suggestion. 

Mr.  Mayper.  This  would  very  likely  result  in  the  permanent  sepa- 
ration of  families,  if  it  is  strictly  construed. 

Senator  King.  You  might  have  a consul  who  is  extremely  unfair. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  We  might  add  half  a dozen  words 
here,  “ with  the  right  of  review  by  the  consul  general.” 

Senator  King,  Yes. 

Mr.  Matter.  Page  11,  line  18 : 

(d)  For  the  issuance  of  the  permit,  and  for  each  extension  thereof,  there 
shall  be  paid  a fee  of  $6.  which  ehnll  he  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

There  is  a rather  interesting  situation  here.  You  require  the 
returning  alien,  the  alien  who  is  a resident  of  this  country  and  who 
makes  a trip  abroad,  to  pay  $6  for  a permit.  The  permit  is  a good 
idea  of  course.  He  pays  that  $6.  On  his  return  trip  he  pays  $8 
head  tax.  Before  he  can  enter  the  United  States  he  must  show  that 
his  passport  is  vis4d  by  the  American  consul  abroad,  especially  in 
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Europe.  In  i'ie  country  that  he  has  visited  he  must,  before  he 
leaves,  pay  another  $10  for  an  American  vise.  So  that  he  pays  in  all 
$24.  Now,  a man  who  comes  in  on  a vise  certificate,  who  has  never 
been  here  before,  pays  merely  $10  for  the  application  and  the  vise 
certificate,  and  pays  $8  head  tax,  a total  of  $18.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  returning  alien  resident  of  the  United  States  is  penalized  $6 
because  he  has  been  in  this  country. 

I would  suggest  that  an  alien  living  in  this  country  who  goes 
abroad  and  has  the  right  to  come  back  should  not  be  required  to  have 
his  passport  viseed  by  American  consuls  abroad.  He  has  the  Ameri- 
can permit,  so  what  is  the  need  of  another  vise  from  the  other  side? 

x would  amend  that  paragraph  by  inserting  after  the  word  “ re- 
ceipts ” phraseology  similar  to  the  phraseology  you  have  under  the 
vise  certificate  requirement,  that  no  vise  of  passport  shall  be  needed. 
It  would  then  read  as  follows : 

An  alien  to  whom  a permit  has  been  Issued  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
required  by  any  law  or  reflation  to  secure  the  vis£  of  his  passport  by  a con- 
sular officer  before  being  permitted  to  reenter  the  United  States. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  the 
vise  system  in  force  as  a method  of  check  on  the  movements  of  the 
alien,  to  show  it  is  a bona  fide  trip,  and  then  cut  the  fee  for  vises 
down  to,  say,  $2  ? 

Mr.  Matter.  Vises  or  permits? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Vis4s  abroad  to  a man  who  car- 
ries such  a permit. 

Mr.  Matter.  Yes,  that  would  be  acceptable.  In  other  words,  do 
not  discriminate  against  the  man  who  wants  to  come  back. 

On  pag-i  12,  lines  18  to  20,  you  provide  that  the  number  of  vise 
certificates  to  he  issued  monthly  shall  be  one-twelfth  of  the  annual 
quota.  We  think  that  would  be  disastrous  to  a large  number  of  im- 
migrants who  have  valid  certificates  issued  to  them.  It  should  be 
changed  to  one-tenth,  for  this  reason : The  last  two  months  of  the 
year  should  be  used  to  absorb  the  valid  certificates  issued  during 
the  prior  two  or  three  months. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  We  are  talking  about  the  me- 
chanics of  the  thing.  Let  me  suggest  this:  As  this  bill  now  stands 
there  is  no  annual  quota ; it  is  all  divided  into  monthly  quotas,  and 
every  month  is  like  every  other  month.  If  we  need  any  margin  to 
take  care  of  such  wastage  as  you  speak  of,  the  proper  way  to  do  it 
is  by  raising  the  total  quota,  is  it  not?  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  all  the  months  the  same? 

Mr.  Matter.  No,  I do  not  think  so.  You  are  not  going  to  get 
any  one-twelfth  of  the  total  annual  quota  in  each  month,  as  far  as 
individual  human  beings  are  concerned.  Now,  if  you  divide  your  is- 
sue of  vise  certificates  into  10  equal  parts,  leaving  the  last  two  months 
for  those  to  whom  certificates  have  lieen  issued  during,  say,  Feb- 
ruary, March,  and  April,  who  still  have  certificates  valid  for  two 
months  longer,  they  can  use  them  up  during  that  period.  That  is 
especially  necessary  because  of  the  shortness  of  time  that  an  immi- 
grant would  have  whose  certificate  is  issued  in  the  eleventh  and 

twelfth  months.  , , , , . 

Senator  d of  Pennsylvania,  Oh,  no.  He  would  not  have  to 
come  in  in  the  fiscal  ye  ir.  He  would  come  in  at  any  time  m the  first- 
three  or  four  months  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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Mr.  Matter.  I do  not  read  it  that  way. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  But  that  being  so,  don’t  you  think 
it  is  better  to  provide  for  this  wastage  or  lost  certificates,  immigrants 
dying  before  arrival,  and  all  that,  by  slightly  increasing  the  total 
quotas  rather  than  setting  apart  separate  months?  If  we  follow 
vour  idea  w©  are  going  to  have  a period  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
like  the  period  we  are  in  at  this  moment,  when  the  quotas  are  utterly 
exhausted  and  great  distress  is  caused.  Under  this  system  there 
will  not  be  any  such  period. 

Mr.  Matter.  Let  me  understand.  Senator,  just  what  you  have 
suggested.  Does  that  mean  that  an  immigrant  who  gets  a certificate 
in  June,  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year,  that  that  certificate  will 
be  valid  for  the  next  four  months  or  six  months? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Four  months  from  whatever  date 
it  is  issued,  or  six  months  if  we  make  that  change. 

Mr.  ^Iaypek.  They  will  be  able  to  come  in  during  the  following 
year.  I think  that  meets  our  needs;  (ioe%  it  not,  Mr.  Farley? 

Mr.  Farley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Matter.  Page  15,  clause  (2),  in  the  first  line, '“is  of  the 
nationality  specified  therein.” 

This  whole  section  provides: 

No  immigrant  shall  he  admitted  to  the  United  States  unless  he  (1)  has  an 
unexpired  vis£  certificate  or  was  horn  subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  the  vis6 
certificate*  of  the  accompanying  parent,  (2)  is  of  the  nationality  specified 
therein. 

And  so  forth.  This  does  not  affect  the  steamship  companies  di- 
rectly; it  affects  the  individual  immigrant.  Here  is  what  we  find. 
This  is  our  experience  in  the  past  few  years  under  the  percentage  act: 

All  through  central  Europe  you  find  that  the  boundaries  between 
various  quota  countries  are  frequently  uncertain.  We  have  been  try- 
ing for  two  years  to  obtain  from  the  State  Department  or  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  an  accurate  line  on  the  towns  bet  ween  Lithuania 
and  Pinsk,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it.  I have  a map  that  I 
got  from  the  State  Department  about  three  months  ago,  but  it  does 
not  show  the  little  individual  hamlets  on  either  side  of  the  boundary 
or  which  nationality  they  belong  to. 

Now,  the  American  consul  abroad  before  the  issuance  of  the  yis6 
certificate  has  presented  to  him  all  documents  required  under  prior 
provisions  of  law,  including,  if  available,  a birth  certificate,  dossier, 
military-service  certificate,  and  so  on.  So  the  American  consul 
abroad  is  much  better  able  to  determine  whether  a certain  little  hamlet 
is  on  one  side  of  the  border  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  border,  and  his 
determination  of  nationality  should  be  conclusive — perhaps  not  on 
other  questions,  but  certainly  on  nationality. 

Senator  King.  So  far  as  the  ships  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Mayfer.  No;  so  far  as  the  result  is  concerned.  Can  an  im- 
migrant inspector  at  Ellis  Island  better  determine  whether  some 
little  hamlet,  which  is  on  no  map,  is  in  Lithuania  or  in  Pinsk,  in 
Czechoslovakia,  or  in  Hungary  ? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  That  little  detail  of  administra- 
tion will  be  cured  by  coordination  between  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  real  necessity  for  inserting  that 
provision  is  to  prevent  such  abominable  things  as,  for  instance,  a 
Russian  coming  in  here  with  a British  certificate. 
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Mr.  Mayper.  We  are  absolutely  with  you  on  that  as  far  as  fraud 
is  concerned.  Against  things  like  that  you  will  need  some  safe- 
guards. The  trouble  is  that  the  coordination  that  has  existed  during 
the  past  few  years  has  not  worked  out  that  way.  A person  came 
with  a certificate  viseed  in  Lithuania,  and  when  they  decided  here 
that  he  was  a Pole  he  was  sent  back. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is  because  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  not  had  anything  to  do  with  the  administration  of  this  law. 
Now  they  will  have. 

Mr.  Mayper.  If  we  can  safeguard  it  in  some  way,  let  us  do  so. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  I am  sure  this  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Mayper.  Page  16,  penalty  for  illegal  transportation.  We  are 
getting  a little  closer  home  now,  as  far  as  the  steamship  lines  are 
concerned : 

Sec.  13  (a).  It  shall  he  unlawful  for  any  person,  including  any  transporta- 
tion company,  or  the  owner,  master,  aggnt,  charterer,  or  consignee  of  any 
vessel,  to  bring  to  the  United  States  by  water  from  any  place  outside  thereof 
(other  than  foreign  contiguous  territory)  any  immigrant  who  does  not  have  an 
unexpired  vise  certificate. 

I would  like  to  ask  how  this  would  be  interpreted.  Suppose  an 
alien  applies  to  the  American  consul  abroad  for  the  vise  of  his  pass- 
port- He  says,  “ I am  not  a quota  immigrant-  I am  not  an  immi- 
grant; I am  simply  an  alien  within  the  exempted  groups  in  this 
section.”  The  American  consul  must  be  satisfied  that  he  is  not  a 
real  immigrant  before  he  issues  the  vise  of  a passport — not  a vis6 
certificate. 

Now,  steamship -companies  have  absolutely  no  discretion  in  the 
issuance  of  these  vises  of  passports,  or  vise  certificates.  Keep  that 
in  mind,  because  this  passenger  is  a vise  passport  passenger  and  not 
a vis6  certificate  passenger-  He  comes  to  Ellis  Island,  and  the  immi- 
grant inspector  there  says,  “Oh,  no;  you  are  not  one  of  the  exempted 
class.  You  are  really  a vise  certificate  immigrant,  and  you  will  lie 
deported.” 

Now,  suppose  he  is  deported  because  of  this  ruling.  Why  should 
the  lines  be  fined  $1,000  for  bringing  that  immigrant  to  this  country 
on  documents  issued  by  an  American  official  on  the  other  side  which 
apparently  seem  to  be  all  right , There  seems  to  be  no  real  fairness 
in  it.  We  are  willing  to  assume  responsibilities  when  we  have  them, 
but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  issuance  of  either  of  these  docu- 
ments by  the  American  consul. 

Mr.  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Suppose  we  add  at  the  end  of  par- 
agraph (a)  page  16,  after  the  words  “ any  immigrant  who  does  not 
have  an  unexpired  vise  certificate,”  or  “a  vise  granted  to  him  as  a 
nonimmigrant  alien?” 

Mr.  Mayper.  That  would  help  out  considerably. 

Senator  King.  Would  you  have  any  means  of  checking  the  action 
of  the  official  and  corroborating  by  your  examination  his  finding  or 
making  a finding  adverse? 

Mr.  Mayper.  I do  not  see  how  we  can.  The  immigrant  under  this 
new  proposal  will  not  make  his  booking  for  a certain  vessel  at  a cer- 
tain time  until  he  is  sure  of  having  his  vis6  certificate.  He  won’t 
give  up  his  home  connections.  We  have  no  jurisdiction,  nor  anv 
contact  with  him,  except  possibly  through  the  prepaid  ticket  which 
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is  bought  by  {somebody  in  this  country.  In  no  other  way  do  we  come 
in  contact  with  him  until  the  American  consul  has  acted.  Then  he 
comes  to  us  and  asks  for  booking.  So  I do  not  see  how  we  can 
check  it. 

With  reference  to  line  18  on  the  same  page,  page  16,  where  you 
fix  the  amount  of  $1,000,  under  the  present  law  fines  for  this  kind 
of  violation,  generally  speaking,  are  limited  to  $200.  You  are  pro- 
posing  to  increase  it  to  $1,000. 

Senator  King.  Have  you  been  great  offenders  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Mayfer,  I do  not  think  so.  When  you  think  of  350,000  im- 
migrants being  brought  to  this  country  without  any  control  what- 
soever by  the  United  States  Government  on  the  other  side — because 
the  issuance  of  the  vise  of  the  passport  does  not  guarantee  admission 
under  the  quota ; and  when  you  think  that  of  all  those  people  that 
were  brought  in,  only  2,000,  as  Senator  Reed  said,  were  deported  as 
in  excess  of  the  quota,  I think  it  shows  that  we  have  done  pretty 
well  without  the  cooperation  of  any  Government  official  on  the  other 
side. 

Senator  King.  And  I presume  some  of  that  extra  quota  was 
through  no  fault  of  yours? 

Mr,  Mayfer,  Generally  speaking,  no.  How  can  you  control  it? 
I want  to  say  that  we  have  built  up  a registration  machinery  that 
costs  the  lines  now  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a year  in  order 
to  control  this  movement.  No  passenger  tinder  the  present  law  can 
come  on  board  a ship  until  he  has  a registration  number  from  our 
own  central  control  officer  in  the  country  from  which  he  embarks. 
Your  proposal  calls  for  control  by  consuls  that  we  are  doing  now  at 
our  own  expense. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  going  to  save  you  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  a year,  so  let  us  not  complain  too  much  if 
we  fine  you  $1,000  for  taking  a man  into  the  theater  without  a 
ticket. 

Mr.  Matter.  But,  Senator,  what  is  the  use  of  an  increased  fine 
of  that  sort.  They  have  got  to  take  the  man  back.  They  have  got 
to  pay  his  expenses  at  Ells  Island.  That  is  their  fine  anyway.  It 
costs  them  $400  or  $500  for  every  immigrant  deported. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  You  are  running  your  business 
intelligently,  but  how  about  the  motor  boat  that  comes  over  from 
Habana  with  20  Chinamen  in  its  cockpit?  We  are  thinking  about 
other  things  than  the  transatlantic  liners, 

Mr.  Mayfeb.  Well,  I have  nothing  to  say  about  that,  Senator. 

Page  18,  unused  vis£  certificates;  section  15.  We  have  already 
discussed  that,  I think  you  took  that  up  when  Mr.  Marshall  was 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  immigrants 
now  come  into  the  port  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Mayfer.  About  two-thirds  now.  A little  larger  proportion 
used  to  come  in  there.  Nearly  80  per  cent,  I believe,  used  to  come 
in  there  prior  to  the  percentage  act. 

The  Chairman.  I see  from  this  report  that  from  the  port  of  New 
York  only  1,253  were  deported  because  of  excess  quota. 

Mr.  Mayfeb.  That  is  about  one-third  of  1 per  cent. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  diffuse  or  disburse 
immigrants  to  other  ports? 
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Mr.  Matter.  You  mean,  divert  the  steamers? 

Senator  Kino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mayper.  Mr,  Farley  can  answer  that  better  than  I. 

Mr.  Farley,  We  have  done  so  on  occasion,  Senator.  We  have 
services  to  other  ports. 

Senator  King.  I think  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  take  some  of 
them  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile. 

Mr.  Mayper.  On  the  next  section,  alien  seamen,  I ask  permission 
to  have  Mr.  Ravenel  say  just  a few  words  about  that  a little  later. 

Page  27.  This  is  another  effort  to  increase  fines  from  $200  to 
$1,000  for  bringing  in  certain  mentally  or  physically  disabled  people 
and  illiterates ; also  as  to  certain  minor  diseases,  increasing  the  fine 
from  $25  to  $250.  I do  not  know  what  more  the  lines  can  do  to 
prevent  the  arrival  of  such  aliens,  no  matter  if  you  raise  the  fine  to 
$10,000  per  person. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  you 
have  been  fined  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Mayper.  I do  not  know,  Senator.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Farley? 

Mr.  Farley.  A large  sum.  I will  submit  the  figures. 

Mr.  Mayper,  I will  be  very  glad  to  get  that  for  you,  Senator.  As 
you  all  know,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  practically 
established  a quarantine- on  the  other  side  for  six  or  eight  days,  a*t 
every  port  of  Europe,  so  that  any  contagious  disease  that  an  immi- 
grant might  have  would  be  detected  during  the  balance  of  the  14-day 
period  that  it  might  take  him  to  come  to  the  United  States.  With 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  the  quar- 
antining of  contagious  diseases,  backed  up  by  the  steamship  doctors, 
not  only  at  the  ports  of  embarkation  but  also  at  the  capitals  in  the 
interior  where  the  immigrants  pass  through  originally,  with  all  the 
medical  inspection  that  the  lines  are  now  providing  and  with  the 
medical  inspection  provided  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  on  the  other  side,  still  people  will  get  in  who  are  diseased 
simply  because  the  disease  can  not  be  easily  detected. 

Commissioner  Tod  once  said  to  me,  when  he  was  in  office,  “ People 
come  across  who  are  apparently  all  right.  The  doctors  examine 
them,  and  they  seem  to  be  all  right.  They  are  detained  for  a day 
or  two  for  some  minor  reason,  and  during  that  time  they  suddenly 
develop  trachoma.  He  might  have  had  trachoma  before  he  left  the 
other  side,  but  we  did  not  know  it.  We  could  not  Locate  it,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  could  not.  The  doctors  at  Ellis  Island  could 
not  locate  it.  It  develops  in  the  course  of  time.” 

Now,  with  the  inability  of  either  the  Public  Health  Service  or  the 
steamship  company  doctors  to  detect  every  case  of  physical  and  men- 
tal disease  of  the  more  serious  kind,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  a huge  fine 
is  entirely  unfair.  Certain  things  can  not  be  prevented,  no  matter 
how  many  doctors  you  put  on  board  and  no  matter  how  high  your 
fine  is. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  The  total  fines  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  $201,000. 

Mr.  Mayper.  What  would  this  do  to  it? 

Senator  Wilijs.  There  would  not  be  so  many  cases.  When  the  fine 
is  made  heavy  it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  greater  care.  The 
total  fines  collected  will  not  be  any  greater  at  $1,000  than  they  are 
now. 
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Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  We  do  not  want  to  increase  the 
revenue ; we  want  to  lessen  the  distress.  Some  of  these  cases  of  dis- 
ease constitute  the  most  pathetic  cases  at  Ellis  Island,  and  if  it  is  pos- 
sible by  any  means  to  catch  them  at  the  point  of  origin  it  ought  to  be 
done. 

Senator  Copeland.  We  assume  that  we  have  done  so. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Well,  we  have  raised  the  fines.  The 
discussion  is  whether  the  fine?  ought  to  be  increased.  At  present  they 
are  $25  and  $200,  under  the  act  of  1917.  We  are  making  them  $250 
and  $1,000. 

Mr.  Mayper.  And  our  answer  is  that  no  matter  how  high  you  as- 
sess the  fine,  I doubt  very  much  whether  the  lines  can  prevent  the 
bringing  in  occasionally  of  diseased  people. 

Senator  Copeland.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all  physicians  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  at  times  to  diagnose  a case  of  tuberculosis,  and  the 
time  which  elapses  between  the  examination  on  the  other  side  and  the 
examination  here  might  be  sufficient  to  make  a diagnosis  possible. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  We  hffVe  provided  here  “ and  that 
the  existence  of  such  disease  or  disability  might  have  been  detected 
by  means  of  a competent  medical  examination  at  such  time";  that 
is,  at  the  time  of  such  embarkation.  I think  that  is  adequate  to 
protect  them  against  penalty  for  those  undisclosed  cases. 

Mr.  Mayper.  Take  another  illustration,  Senator;  cases  of  illit- 
eracy. I have  known  of  cases  at  Ellis  Island  where  the  immigrant 
was  held  on  account  of  illiteracy.  He  was  held  for  re-examination, 
and  other  examiners  decided  he  was  literate. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  course  there  are  border-line 
cases  under  every  law. 

Mr.  Mayper.  But  just  because  they  are  border-line  cases,  why 
should  you  load  the  fine  on  the  steamship  line,  when  the  steamship 
line  has  used  every  precaution  and  has  brought  a person  over  whom 
it  honestly  believed  was  eligible  under  the  law? 

Senator  Copeland.  Are  those  border-line  cases  ? 

Mr.  Mayper,  I think  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  fines  are  as- 
sessed are  border-line  cases. 

Senator  Copeland.  Have  you  a complaint  to  make  about  the  way 
fines  have  been  assessed  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Mayper.  Well,  we  have  asked  for  refund  in  a number  of  in- 
stances, and  have  obtained  them. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  main,  however,  they  are 
pretty  fair,  are  they  not  ? Commissioner  Curran  is  pretty  * ?tir, 
isn’t  he? 

Mr.  Mayper.  Oh,  I think  so. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  As  fair  as  anybody  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  can  be  ? 

Mr.  Mayper.  Yes,  sir.  But  it  is  not  a question  of  fairness  at  all ; 
it  is  a question  of  physical  possibility.  How  far  can  we  go  that  we 
are  not  going  now?  Can  we  do  any  more? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes;  you  can  make  your  test  a 
little  bit  stricter  than  they  do,  and  then  there  will  not  be  any  border- 
line cases. 

Mr.  Mayper  Well,  in  my  conversations  with  the  representatives 
of  the  lines  they  tell  me  that  from  the  inspections  being  made  on 
the  other  side  it  is  a physical  impossibility  to  detect  a larger  number 
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of  inadmissible  aliens,  inadmissible  on  account  of  physical  defects, 
than  we  detect  now. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  This  law  is  going  to  increase  very 
much  the  opportunity  for  admission.  You  are  going  to  have  a much 
wider  field  to  select  from.  It  will  not  be  like  it  was  in  1910  to  1917. 
You  are  going  to  have  a great  number  of  applicants.  You  can  reject 
the  border-line  cases  and  still  fill  your  ships. 

Mr.  Mayper,  Just  a minute.  It  may  be  difficult  to  reject  a border- 
line case  when  the  man  has  a vis6  certificate.  A person  who  has  a 
vise  certificate  issued  by  an  American  consul  abroad  is  eligible,  as 
far  as  any  human  being  car.  tell,  to  admission  to  the  United  States, 
except  for  final  inspection. 

Senator  Copeland.  We  do  not  expect  that  you  are  going  to  dis- 
regard your  duty  even  though  the  immigrant  does  come  along  with 
a vis£  certificate.  It  is  expected  that  you  will  exercise  precautions 
to  see  that  no  mistake  is  made. 

Mr.  Mayper.  I am  sure  steamship* lines  intend  to  continue  what 
they  are  doing  now  as  far  as  their  medical  inspection  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  think  that  a consul  will  issue  a vis£ 
certificate  unless  the  immigrant  is  able  to  pass  the  literacy  test. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  This  bill  provides  that  he  must 
sign  it  in  the  presence  of  the  consul. 

The  Chairman.  I find  there  were  only  2,095  cases  where  they 
were  rejected  for  being  unable  to  read — just  about  the  same  number 
as  excess  quota. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  many  cases  were  there  last  year  in  which 
it  was  sought  to  impose  penalties  for  violation  of  this  law  by  the 
steamship  lines? 

Senator  Reed.  Them  was  $201,000  of  fines  imposed  on  all  of  the 
transportation  agencies  last  year. 

Mr.  Mayper.  Was  that  for  all  causes? 

►Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  For  all  causes. 

Mr.  Mayper.  That  included  a number  of  excess  quota  oases? 

Sen;  for  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes;  a number  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  694,025  immigrant  and  non  immigrant 
aliens  applying  for  admission  to  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year*  just  ended,  2.9  per  cent  were  rejected  for  all  causes.  That  is 
on  page  13  of  the  commissioner’s  report. 

Senator  Willis.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  views  of  the  witness 
on  that  point.  Let  us  go  on. 

Mr.  Mayper.  I think  I have  just  one  more  suggestion.  If  you 
accept  our  position  on  this  we  will  suggest  further  that  you  change 
the  $250  to  $25,  and  $1,000  to  $200,  and  leave  it  as  it  is  under  the 
present  law.  ' 

Senator  Copeland.  I would  like  to  make  a comment  there.  Do 
you  remember  the  old  days  when  we  had  vermin-infested  immigrants 
coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Mayper.  Yes.  Senator,  while  you  were  commissioner  of  health. 

Senator  Copeland.  Yes.  And  do  you  remember  the  row  I made 
about  it? 

Mr.  Mayper.  Yes. 

Senator  Copeland.  And  you  recall  also  that  as  a result  of  that 
row  we  did  not  get  any  more,  because  the  immigration  people  estab- 
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lished  those  hotels  on  the  other  side.,  you  will  recall.  They  kept  them 
there  until  they  were  clean  and  did  not  let  them  come  in  vermin 
infested. 

Mr.  Mayfer.  That  was  the  Public  Health  Service,  was  it  not, 
Senator — the  Public  Health  doctors  on  the  other  side? 

Senator  Copeland.  No;  it  was  done  by  the  steamship  lines.  The 
Public  Health  Service  doctors  were  there  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
but  the  steamship  lines  did  it. 

Now,  the  purpose  of  the  committee  in  raising  the  fine  is  to  see 
that  you  are  just  as  careful  now  about  these  cases  as  you  have  been 
since  my  rumpus  with  you  over  the  vermin.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
it. 

Mr.  Matter.  Haven’t  w©  been? 

Senator  Copeland.  And  you  know  that  is  exactly  what  the  effect 
has  been. 

Mr.  Mapper.  Haven’t  we  been  careful? 

Senator  Copeland.  Well,  you  are  always  good  when  you  are  made 
to  be  good.  Sometimes,  you  know,  you  have  to  crack  the  whip.  I 
would  like  to  say  in  this  connection,  however,  that  there  are  good 
lines  and  bad  lines.  What  I am  saying  does  not  apply  to  all  the 
lines;  we  do  not  have  to  whip  everybody. 

Mr.  Mayper.  There  are  some  lines  'that  are  not  members  of  our 
conference.  I assume  you  refer  to  them. 

Page  29,  line  25,  the  last  words,  “ of  a sum  of  sufficient  to  cover 
such  fines.”  I suggest  that  you  insert  the  words  similar  to  the  bond 
provision,  “ or  of  a bond  of  a sufficient  surety  to  insure  the  pay- 
ment thereof,” 

Senator  Heed  of  Pennsylvania.  I thought  that  had  been  inserted. 
We  inserted  it  in  two  or  three  other  places. 

Mr.  Matter.  I think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  I hope  you  will 
hear  Mr.  Ravenel  for  just  two  or  three  minutes. 

(Additional  data  submitted  by  the  witness  is  here  printed  in  full, 
as  follows:) 

Members  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  Steamship  Conferences. 

Baltic  American  Line  (Inc.),  9 Broadway. 

Canadian  Pacific  Steamships  (Ltd.),  Forty-fourth  Street  and  Madison 
Avenue. 

Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique.  19  State  Street.  (French  Line.) 

Cosulich  Line,  17  Battery  Place. 

The  Cunard  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.)  and  Anchor  Lines,  25  Broadway. 

Fabre  Line,  17  State  Street. 

Hamhurg-Amerlcan  Line,  39  Broadway. 

Holland  America  Line,  24  State  Street. 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  1 Broadway. 

American  Line. 

Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

White  Star  Line. 

Leyland  Line. 

Bed  Star  Line. 

Furness  Line,  34  Whitehall  Street. 

Lloyd  Sabaudo,  44  Whitehall  Street. 

National  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.),  20  Pearl  Street.  (Greek  Line). 

Navigaztone  Generale  Italians,  1 State  Street. 

North  German  Lloyd,  18  Pearl  Street. 

Norwegian-America  Line  Agency  (Inc.),  S-10  Bridge  Street. 

Iloyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  26  Broadway. 

Scandinavian  American  Line,  27  Whitehall  Street. 
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Slcula  Americana,  17  Battery  Place. 

Spanish  Royal  Mail  Line,  Pier  8,  East  River. 

Swedish  American  Line,  24  State  Street. 

Transatlantica  Italians,  5 State  Street, 

United  American  Lines  (Inc.),  39  Broadway. 

United  States  Line,  45  Broadway. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  G.  F.  EAVENEL,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PBESI 
DENT  INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE  CO. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  At  the  foot  of  page  22,  paragraph  (b),  you  have 
a new  amendment: 

The  immigration  officer  in  charge  at  any  port  may  cause  the  examination 
of  the  crew  of  any  vessel  about  to  depart  therefrom  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining what,  if  any,  changes  have  been  made  in  the  membership  of  said 
crey  while  the  vessel  was  in  port  The  collector  of  the  port  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  such  immigration  officer  in  charge,  refuse  clearance  until  advised 
by  such  immigration  official  that  such  examination  has  been  completed. 

In  connection  with  that,  if  this  thing  were  strictly  enforced, 
during  the  periods  of  the  year  when  we  have  large  desertions  which 
we  can  not  stop,  I doubt  whether  you  would  have  any  of  the  big 
trans- Atlantic  liners  leaving  within  from  one  to  five  hours  of  the 
time  they  are  scheduled  to  go. 

At  the  present  time  we  file  Form  689,  which  gives  the  changes  in 
the  crew.  It  would  be  very  serious  if  we  had  to  wait.  For  instance, 
we  may  have  desertions  at  the  last  minute ; we  do  very  often.  They 
walk  right  off  the  ship,  20,  30,  40,  or  50  at  a clip.  Then  we  have  to 
send  down  and  get  a man  to  inspect  that  ship,  and  he  has  to  go  all 
over  the  crew,  and  it  is  a matter  of  horn’s. 

If  that  is  the  intent,  then  I most  respectfully  urge,  that  that  be 
stricken  from  the  bill.  1 do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  protect 
ourselves  against  it. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  How  are  we  going  to  protect  our- 
selves against  alien  seamen?  One  of  the  biggest  quotas  we  have 
to-day  is  deserting  alien  seamen. 

Mr"  Ravenel.  How  does  this  protect  you  against  deserting  alien 
seamen  ? 

* Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  It  makes  sure  that  you  take  away 
as  many  as  you  bring;  it  keeps  the  quota  the  same. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes;  but  how  are  we  going  to  get  those  men? 

Senator  Copeland.  There  is  another  reason  why  we  put  this  in 
the  bill.  We  have  in  New  York  about  6,000  merchant  seamen  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I should  not  be  surprised.  The  number  changes. 
Sometimes- we  have  quite  a lot. 

Senator  Copeland.  Well,  50  per  cent  of  them  are  infected  with 
the  worst  sort  of  venereal  disease.  We  are  going  to  help  make  sure 
that  when  you  take  on  your  crews  on  the  other  side  you  take  men 
who  are  reasonably  clean.  We  do  not  want  them  to  be  brought 
over  here  and  dumped  on  us.  The  thing  I would  be  particular 
about  is  to  make  sure  that  you  take  back  all  these  infected  persons. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Well,  sir;  at  the  present  time  if  those  men  are 
found  on  our  ships  they  are  taken  away  from  us  anyway.  They 
are  sent  to  hospitals. 
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For  instance,  suppose  we  have  some  desertions  now;  say  10.  W« 
go  out  and  get  10  more  men.  While  they  are  being  inspected  by 
the  immigration  officer  15  leave  us,  5 leave,  or  2 leave. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Fifteen  thousand  alien  seamen 
deserted  in  the  port  of  New  York  last  year,  25,000  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  We  want  to  stop  that  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I wish  you  would. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Do  you  think  the  landing-card 
system  would  help  any  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I think  it  probably  would  help.  I know  it  would 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  seamen.  It  would  cause  us  a great 
deal  of  trouble  and  expense  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

There  is  one  thing.  Senator;  do  not  let  us  shut  our  eyes  to  it. 
The  Government  officials  know  these  men  are  deserting  now,  they 
know  where  they  are,  and  they  do  not  do  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  They  have  not  got  the  money. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir;  they  have. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Well,  by  another  method  we  are 
getting  them  the  money.  ' 

Mr.  Ravenel.  No  one  is  more  interested  than  we  are  in  desertions. 
We  have  them  in  unlimited  numbers  here.  We  can  not  lock  them  in. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  No;  you  can  not  make  a jail  out 
of  your  ship. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  No. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Would  a landing-card  system  help, 
in  your  judgment?  We  had  it  in,  and  struck  it  out  on  Commis- 
sioner Curran’s  statement  that  it  had  been  tried  once  and  proved 
to  be  a failure.  Now  Mr.  Furusetli  says  it  can  be  worked. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I think  Mr.  Furusetlvs  statement  on  it  should  be 
of  value.  I do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  this  phase  of  the 
thing,  but  if  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  do  so  I would  like 
to  submit  to  you  a paragraph  or  clause  on  the  landing-card  system 
which  our  people  think  will  work. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  tried  every  expedient 
that  has  been  suggested,  and  none  of  them  seems  to  be  satisfactory 
to  all  of  the  persons  who  are  genuinely  anxious  to  stop  the  evil.  I 
think  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  strike  this  whole  provision  out 
of  the  bill  and  not  try  to  hold  the  alien  seaman  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Ravenel,  I think  that  is  sound.  If  you  would  strike  that 
whole  thing  out  of  this  bill,  and  then  enforce  the  laws  that  you  have, 
that  will  be  the  way  to  correct  it.  It  simply  is  not  being  enforced 
at  the  present  time';  anybody  knows  that  who  is  familiar  with  the 
situation. 

Senator  King.  Can  the  existing  laws— not  the  immigration  laws 
alone,  but  all  laws — correct  the  evil  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I think  they  could  be  gotten  at.  Of  course,  you 
know  the  basic  feature  of  the  LaFollette  act  is  that  you  can  not 
arrest  for  desertion.  I am  not  here  to  advocate  arrest  for  desertion, 
but  that  is  the  basic  thing,  and  that  is  the  place  where  the  United 
States  officials,  the  steamship  companies  and  everybody  else  loses 
control.  I do  not  necessarily  advocate  that,  but  there  is  a way 
that  the  immigration  people,  who  are  charged  generally  with  the 
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matter  of  picking  up  aliens  who  do  not  belong  in  this  eountry~if 
they  will  just  go  to  the  people  that  they  know  are  here  and  pick- 
them  up  they  will  have  all  the  work  they  want. 

Senator  Kino.  Your  point  is  that  there  are  men  brought  in,  not 
American  citizens,  but  aliens,  and  they  desert  and  stay  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kino.  And  thus  avoid  the  immigration  law? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  that.  We  have  to  hire  men,  less- 
efficient  men,  and  very  often  have  to  pay  bonuses. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  There  is  a big  colony  of  them  this 
minute  up  in  the  hard-coal  region  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  you  "would  draft  your  suggested  provision 
and  send  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I will  do  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  these  seamen  provisions  are  in  the  John- 
son bill,  and  we  have  these  seamen*  provisions  to  deal  with.  This 
is  all  in  a tentative  state,  and  we  do  not  know  what  the  final  form 
will  be. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  What  is  the  objection  to  a provi- 
sion requiring  every  ship  to  carry  away  as  many  men  as  it  brings? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Etow  are  you  going  to  get  them  aboard?  Very 
often  we  can  not  get  them.  Let  me  give  you  a concrete  illustration. 
Suppose  you  are  sailing  on  the  Majestic  next  July.  You  are  one 
of  800  first-class  passengers,  700  second-class,  andjprobably  a thou- 
sand third  class.  The  ship  carries  5,000  sacks  of  Government  mail. 
Now,  40  or  60  men  walk  off  of  that  ship.  They  just  keep  on  walking; 
we  can  not  stop  them.  We  go  out  and  we  try  to  find  others,  and  we 
can  not  find  them.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  them.  We  may 
hold  you  up  for  two  or  three  hours.  We  may  miss  our  Cherbourg 
connection  and  miss  the  mails. 

The  way  w©  go  at  that,  we  hire  as  many  as  we  can,  and  we  very 
often  have  to  pay  a bonus.  We  sent  out  ship  after  ship  last  year 
with  only  the  men  who  remained  on  board,  and  we  had  to  shut  off 
boilers  and  reduce  the  speed  of  the  ship,  because  we  could  not  get 
nien. 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  Bloomfield.  I know  something  about  the  port  of 
New  York.  Where  are  the  officers  representing  the  Government,  the 
Government  inspectors  who  are  covering  that  ship?  They  are  sup- 
posed to  know  everybody  who  comes  down.  There  is  supposed  to 
be  a man  at  the  gangplank,  and  not  a man  leaves  that  ship  unless 
he  is  viseed  bv  an  inspector  of  customs.  I was  an  inspector  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  I know  it  can  be  done.  I stood  witli  a re- 
volver in  my  hand  over  a lot  of  Chinamen— — 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir;  but  those  Chinamen,  sir,  had  no  right  to 
come  in.  On  these  ships  they  have  a right,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States;  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  have  a right  to 
desert.  Section  17,  page  22: 

The  owner,  charterer,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  of  any  vessel  arriving 
In  the  United  States  from  any  place  outside  thereof  who  fails  to  detain  on 
board  any  alien  seamen  employed  on  such  vessel— 

And  so  forth.  Could  we  not  put  in  there  “ who  negligently  fails 
to  retain  on  board”? 
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Senator  King.  Does  that  section  seek  to  compel  you  to  retain  them 
on  board? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  Yes,  until  they  are  examined,  to 
keep  them  from  ducking  quarantine. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  take  every  single  precaution,  but  these  people 
just  simply  go  over  the  side  of  the  ship.  We  are  required  to  do 
everything  that  is  humanly  possible  for  us  to  do,  and  they  fight  us. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  I do  not  like  to  put  on  the  Gov- 
ernment the  burden  of  showing  that  in  every  case  there  was  an  ab- 
sence of  negligence. 

Senator  Harrison.  That  is  a matter  for  the  committee  to  consider 
later. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  We  could  add  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  “ unless  he  shows  it  was  done  without  his  negligence.” 

Mr.  Ravenel,  At  the  end  of  that  same  paragraph,  Tine  17 : “ Upon 
the  deposit  of  a sura  sufficient  to  cover  such  fine.”  We  would  like  to 
add  to  that  “ or  a bond  with  a sufficient  surety  to  secure  the  payment 
thereof.” 

That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[A  letter  from  Mr.  Ravenel  on  behalf  of  the  steamship  lines,  expressing  their  views  re- 
garding the  alien  seaman  sections  of  S.  2576,  is  printed  in  full,  with  accompanying 

data,  as  follows:] 


Hon.  LeBaron  B.  Coj.t, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Immigration, 


New  York,  March  Vh  192 4. 


United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  your  invitation  that  the  steamship  companies  ex- 
press their  views  regarding  the  alien  seamen  sections  of  the  proposed  immi- 
gration hill,  2570  (committee  print  No.  2),  we  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the 
following : 

Section  17-B  provides  as  follows: 

“(b)  The  immigration  otlieer  in  charge  at  any  port  may  cause  the  exami- 
nation of  tiie  crew  of  any  vessel  about  lo  depart  therefrom  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what,  if  any  changes  have  been  made  in  the  membership  of  said 
crew  while  the  vessel  was  in  port.  The  collector  of  the  port  shall  upon  the 
request  of  such  Immigration  official  In  charge  refuse  clearance  until  advised 
by  such  immigration  official  that  such  examination  has  been  completed.” 

A concrete  example  of  the  possible  operation  of  this  section  will  demonstrate 
its  impracticability  and  the  very  great  hardship  it  will  work  upon  the  travel- 
ing public,  shippers,  and  the  foreign  mail  service. 

We  will  assume  one  of  the  monster  steamers  sailing  from  New  York  in  the 
month  of  June  with  some  800  first-class  passengers  aboard,  a large  amount 
of  foreign  mail,  express  matter,  etc.  The  ship  must  sail  at  11  a.  in.  when 
the  tide  is  at  high-water  slack.  Twenty  minutes  before  11  five  stewards  and 
five  oilers  leave  the  ship  and  walk  ashore.  What  does  this  section  require 
before  the  ship  can  sail?  We  would  have  to  notify  the  quarantine  officer 
to  make  an  inspection  of  the  crew,  comprising  about  a thousand  men  scat- 
tered over  the  ship— engine  room,  kitchens,  steward’s  department,  sailors, 
etc.  If  he  decided  that  the  ship  could  not  sail  until  we  made  up  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  crew  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  various  boarding 
houses  and  seamen's  associations  and  get  additional  men.  This  process  might 
take  an  hour  or  two  hours,  In  the  meanwhile  the  tide  has  changed  so  we 
must  wait  another  four  hours  for  slack  water.  When  tlds  time  comes  ad* 
tionul  members  of  the  crew  might  deckle  to  desert;  we  can’t  prevent  them, 
and  this  process  might  continue  indefinitely.  What  state  of  mind  art)  our 
passengers  In?  What  becomes  of  the  regular  fast  mail  and  express  services 
that  are  so  valuable  to  commerce?  The  public  and  the  ships  are  literally 
subject  to  the  whim  or  malice  of  a few  seamen. 
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The  situation  in  large  ports  I»ke  New  York  would  be  bad  enough,  but  It 
is  difficult  to  contemplate  what  the  results  might  be  in  smaller  ports  where 
there  Is-  rarely  any  surplus  sea  labor.  In  these  ports  such  a law  would  almost! 
invite  trouble  from  any  disgruntled  members  of  the  crew. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1928  the  steamship  lines  were  put  to  very 
great  expense  and  t roublesome  delays  by  the  large  number  of  desertions  from 
practically  every  ship  arriving  here.  Shore  wages  were  high  in  the  United 
States;  men  of  every  class  deserted  by  the  score.  The  American  ships  in  the 
Great  Lakes  make  n concerted  drive  for  our  men  every  spring.  We  deplore 
the  condition  even  more  acutely  than  the  Government  does,  as  it  is  not  only 
expensive  but  very  demoralising  to  our  forces,  and  we  are  anxious  to  co- 
operate in  every  possible  way  to  prevent  the  practice  of  deserting  and  the 
returning  of  these  men  to  their  home  ports.  We  do  not,  however,  believe 
that  this  section  would  accomplish  this  purpose,  and  we  are  certain  that  this 
enactment  of  this  section  and  the  enforcing  of  its  provisions  will  result  in 
steamers,  the  traveling  public,  and  foreign  mails  being  delayed  hours  and  at 
times  even  days. 

At  the  present  time  the  steamship  lines  file  with  the  Immigration  Service 
Form  No.  989,  which  gives  the  name  and  nationality  of  all  deserting  seamen 
and  the  other  changes  in  the  crew  since,  the  ship  entered  the  port,  copy  of 
which  is  annexed  hereto.  This  form  gives  the  Immigration  Service  the  in- 
formation that  they  desire.  What  more  could  an  inspection  by  an  immigration 
officer  accomplish? 

The  Government  officials  to-day  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  men 
are  on  the  water  fronts  and  working  Inland  who  deserted  and  are  in  this 
country  contrary  to  the  Immigration  laws,  yet  nothing  is  done  to  arrest  and 
deport  them. 

The  so-called  LaFollette  seamen’s  act  not  only  prevents  the  arresting  and 
returning  to  the  ship  of  an  alien  seaman  deserting  in  American  ports  but 
requires  the  ship  to  pay  one-half  of  his  wages  due,  which,  of  course,  supplies 
the  necessary  funds.  It  is  practically  an  invitation  to  desert,  and  the  steam- 
ship owners  and  Government  officials  are  absolutely  powerless.  He  can 
laugh  in  the  faces  of  the  ship’s  officers  and  the  Government  officials  on  the 
dock  In  the  very  act  of  deserting. 

We  are  informed  by  the  committee  that  they  are  very  much  worried  over 
the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  alien  seamen  in  our  ports  infected  with 
venereal  diseases  who  have  deserted  ships.  If  any  considerable  percentage 
of  the  foreigners  having  venereal  disease  am  in  the  steward’s  department, 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  the  committee  would  suggest  that  we  deliberately 
employ  such  a man  for  the  purpose  of  handling  food. 

Our  suggestion  would  he  to  have  a wholesale  rounding  up  of  such  foreign 
seamen  throughout  the  United  States  and  cause  their  deportation.  The 
whole  subject  Is  a difficult  one  requiring  careful  study  and  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  general  question  of  Immigration. 

Our  recommendation  would  be  to  strike  out  the  seamen’s  sections  entirely 
from  this  act  and  the  enactment  of  some  legislation  that  has  some  teeth  in  It 
to  prevent  the  foreign  seamen  from  disregarding  entirely  the  immigration 
laws  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  their  entering  and  remaining  in 
this  country* 

Section  19  of  the  original  bill,  page  19,  provides  for  seamen’s  landing  cards 
If  the  committee  does  not  accept  our  suggestion  to  eliminate  all  seamen’s 
sections  from  this  act  and  desires  to  make  some  attempt  to  limit  the  evil  of 
desertions,  we  believe  that  the  provisions  providing  for  a landing  card  would 
he  beneficial,  provided  only  that  the  Government  will  periodically  round  up 
and  deport  seamen  who  have  expired  landing  cards  or  no  landing  cards.  The 
system  will  only  be  of  value  provided  it  is  enforced  by  the  Government.  At 
the  present  time  a landing  card,  hereto  annexed,  is  issued  to  the  crew  but  has 
no  identification  except  the  name.  These  are  thrown  away  as  soon  as  the  men 
get  ashore.  We  know  that  continuous  discharge  books  which  are  issued  to 
a seaman  showing  his  record  are  destroyed  as  soon  as  his  record  does  not 
redound  to  his  advantage.  In  the  case  of  these  landing  cards  they  will  be  held 
bv  the  seaman  as  long  as  they  have  not  expired,  but  as  soon  ae  they  have 
expired  they  will  be  destroyed.  This  plan  if  rigidly  enforced,  and  if  the  sea- 
men know  that  it  is  going  to  be  enforced,  will  undoubtedly  be  helpful. 

Section  18  provides  that  no  seaman  shall  be  permitted  to  land  in  the  United 
States  who  is  excluded  from  admission  to  the  United  States  under  the  im- 
migration laws  except  temporarily  for  medical  treatment,  etc.  The  term  “ im- 
migration laws  ” Is  defined  by  paragraph  F of  section  25,  page  84,  line  15,  as 
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Including  also  the  immigration  quota  act.  We  presume  that  it  is  not  intended 
that  the  landing  of  a seaman  shall  have  any  relation  to  whether  or  not  the 
qut.ta  from  his  country  has  been  exhausted,  and  if  there  is  any  ambiguity  in 
the  law  this  should  he  made  clear.  . . 

Section  17,  page  22:  Line  3,  the  word  “negligently”  should  be  inserted 
after  the  word  “ who.”  The  word  “ negligently  ” should  be  inserted  after  the 
word  " who  ” in  line  7 ; and  at  the  end  of  the  section  17,  after  the  word  “fine, 
should  be  inserted  the  following  words,  “ or  of  a bond  with  sufficient  surety  to 
secure  the  payment  thereof.”  .. . , , . 

We  respectfully  submit  that  if  we  take  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent 
the  persons  included  in  this  section  from  leaving  the  ship,  we  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  very  severe  line  mentioned  in  the  section.  We  have  shown  by 
the  preceding  parts  of  this  letter  that  desertions  are  absolutely  against  our 
best  interests  and  that  we  do  everything  in  our  power  to  stop  them.  The 
steamship  lines  should  be  required  to  take  every  precaution  possible,  and  If 
they  do  not  they  should  be  fined,  but  they  should  not.  he  expected  to  do  the  im- 
possible, as  one  member  of  the  committee  stated  at  the  bearing  on  Saturday: 
“You  can  not  make  your  ships  floating  prisons.” 

In  conclusion,  if  the  points  here  stated  are  not  clear  or  if  there  are  any 
further  matters  in  which  the  lines  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  committee, 
they  will  be  only  too  glad  to  serve  in  any  way  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted.  * G.  T.  RyvF.NEt., 

On  Behalf  of  the  fttcumWiip  Lines. 


LANDING  CASIO  USED  BY  MEMBERS  OS’  THE  CHEW  OS'  WHITE  STAR  SHIPS 

White  Star  Line  S.  S — 

From ------ r-— . 

Manifest  sheet Number  on  sheet 

Name 

Rating 

This  card  to  be  presented  upon  arrival  to  the  Immigration  authorities. 


STATEMENT  OS’  MASTER  OS’  VESSEL  REGARDING  CHANGES  IN  CREW  PRIOR  TO  DEPARTURE 

17.  S.  Department  os’  La  rob. 

Immigration  Service, 

Port  of 

_ — ... * 

I,  master  of  the s-  

from  nort  of  ° \ hereby  certify  that  the  following  is  a com- 

plete record  of  ali” changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  crew  of  said  vessel  since 

alTotal  crew  at  tlmeof  arrival Number  of  seamen  deserted-- 

Number  of  seamen  discharged — <ord  ed) 
Number  of  seamen  signed  on  at  this  lotal  new  this  date 


port 


19. 


The  above-named  vessel  arrived  at  this  port-— 

consigned  to 1 ls  S10W  ^ at- - 

of  cull  ~t»~  United"  Sta'teu 

Following  is  a detailed  and  accurate  statement  of  all  changes  in  crew . 


Deserting  seamen 


— 

Name 

' 

Age 

Nationality  j 

When  and  where  signed  on 
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Discharged  seamen 

Name  I Ago  j Nationality  I When  and  where  signed  on 


I acknowledge  this  reference  to  section  30  of  the  immigration  act  of  February 
5, 1917,  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  sheet,  imposing  a fine  of  $10  for  each 
change  in  crew  not  reported  by  me.  I certify  on  honor  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
complete  and  accurate  report,  and  that,  should  any  additional  changes  in  crew 
ocbur  before  my  vessel  sails  from  this  port,  I will  report  such  changes  to  the 
immigration  authorities. 


Master. 


EXTRACT  FROM  IMMIGRATION  ACT  OF  FEBRUARY  5,  1017 

Sec.  36.  That  upon  arrival  of  any  vessel  in  the  United  States  from  any  for- 
eign port  or  place  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master 
thereof  to  deliver  to  the  principal  Immigration  officer  in  charge  of  the  port 
of  arrival  lists  containing  the  names  of  ail  aliens  employed  on  such  vessel, 
stating  the  positions  they  respectively  hold  in  the  ship’s  company,  when  and 
where  they  were  respectively  shipped  or  engaged,  and  specifying  those  to  be 
paid  off  and  discharged  in  the  port  of  arrival;  or  lists  containing  so  much  of 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  by  regulation  prescribe; 
and  after  the  arrival  of  any  such  vessel  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  owner, 
agent,  consignee,  or  master  to  report  to  such  Immigration  officer,  in  writing, 
as  soon  as  discovered,  all  cases  in  which  any  such  alien  has  illegally  landed 
from  the  vessel,  giving  a description  of  such  alien,  together  with  any  informa- 
tion likely  to  lead  to  his  apprehension ; and  before  the  departure  of  any  such 
vessel  it  shall  lie  the  duty  of  such  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  to  deliver 
to  such  immigration  officer  a further  list  containing  the  names  of  all  alien 
employees  who  were  not  employed  thereon  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  but  who 
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will  leave  port  thereon  at  the  time  of  her  departure,  and  also  the  names  of 
those,  if  any,  who  have  been  paid  off  and  discharged,  aud  of  those,  if  any, 
who  have  deserted  or  landed ; and  In  case  of  the  failure  of  such  owner,  agent, 
consignee,  or  master  so  to  deliver  either  of  the  said  lists  of  such  aliens  arriving 
and  departing,  respectively,  or  so  to  report  such  cases  of  desertion  or  landing, 
such  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  shall,  if  required  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  pay  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  customs  district,  in  which  the 
port  of  arrivals  is  located  the  sum  of  $10  for  each  alien  concerning  whom  cor- 
reel  lists  are  not  delivered  or  a true  report  is  not  made  as  above  required; 
and  no  such  vessel  shall  be  granted  clearance  pending  the  determination  of 
the  question  of  the  liability  to  the  payment  of  such  e,  and  in  the  event  such 
line  is  imposed,  while  it  remains  unpaid;  nor  shall  such  fine  be  remitted  or 
refunded:  Provided,  That  clearance  may  be  granted  trior  to  the  determination 
of  such  question  upon  deposit  of  a sura  sufficient  to  cover  such  fine. 

(After  informal  discussion  as  to  further  procedure:) 

Senator  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  hear  Mr.  Dever  now? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  S.  H.  DEVER. 

ft 

Mr.  Dever.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  to  a very  large  extent, 
as  I understand  it,  has  to  do  with  ways  and  means.  My  interest 
here  is  not  to  tell  you  how  to  do  things,  tut  merely  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  what  this  all  means  to  the  cotton-producing  section  of  the 
South. 

The  gentleman  from  the  Carolinas  gave  you  some  information 
this  morning.  He  dealt  very  largely  with  the  cotton  situation  as  a 
whole.  I come  from  the  center  or  the  Mississippi  Delta,  which 
produces  half  of  the  long-staple  cotton  grown  in  America.  In  the 
past  five  years  we  have  lost  about  19  per  cent  of  our  labor  by  migra- 
tion to  northern  centers.  We  have  had  practically  no  replacements, 
other  than  by  robbing  other  sections  of  the  South. 

In  other  words,  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  South  as  a whole 
have  bad  no  replenishment  of  their  labor.  We  are  53  per  cent  de- 
veloped as  far  as  tillable  lands  are  concerned,  and  we  find  that  in 
three  years  we  have  lost  19  per  cent  of  our  labor.  We  still  have  our 
investments.  We  still  have  our  bond  issues  to  meet. 

There  is  no  way  in  the  world  that  we  can  conceive  to  check  the 
migration  of  the  negro.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  personally,  I 
have  no  desire  to  check  it.  I think  it  is  a natural  movement.  So 
I have  come  to  ask  that  in  the  consideration  of  this  measure  you 
will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  must  have  more  and  better— 
and  especially  more  intelligent— labor  in  the  South,  in  this  cotton 
area,  to  protect  that  which  we  now  have  as  an  investment. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  Mexican  labor  suffice? 

Mr.  Dever.  I am  a native  of  Texas,  Senator.  The  States  that 
border  ©i}  Mexico  will  absorb  all  of  the  labor  that  Mexico  can  pos- 
sibly send  out. 

Senator  Copeland.  What  is  your  suggestion,  Mr.  Dever? 

Mr.  Dever.  We  must  do  something  to  produce  agricultural  labor, 
Senator;  labor  that  will  come  into  the  agricultural  sections.  Just 
what  it  is,  I will  not  undertake  to  say. 

Senator  Copeland.  Were  you  here  this  morning? 

Mr.  Dever.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Copeland.  I have  tried  for  a long  time  to  get  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  recognize  farming  as  skilled  labor,  so  that  when 
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you  have  a problem  like  this  and  you  make  a demand  for  persons 
who  are  skilled  in  the  soil  you  can  get  them.  But  they  have  taken 
the  view  up  to  now  that  farming  is  not  skilled  labor.  You  want  to 
have  a way  of  requisitioning  the  labor  that  you  need  to  carry  on 
your  cotton  industry  ? 

Mr.  Dever.  Senator,  in  requisitioning  labor  from  the  cities  of  the 
North,  I will  say  that  10  laborers  picked  out  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  instance,  and  sent  to  me  to  grow  cotton  in  the  South  would 
do  me  no  good.  It  is  a profession,  so  to  speak.  They  must  learn  it, 
just  as  a competent  wheat  farmer  learns  to  grow  his  wheat.  As  an 
illustration,  with  84  negro  families  and  22  Italian  families,  my  22 
Italian  families  have  concentrated  their  land  and  their  efforts  on  pro- 
ducing cotton 

Senator  Harris.  How  much  more  do  they  cultivate  than  the  negro 
labor? 

Mr.  Dever,  A negro  man  and  his  wife  with  an  average  of  15 
acres  of  tillable  soil  will  produce  a Jhaximum  of  10  bales  of  cotton. 

Senator  Harris.  What  about  the  Italian  family  ? 

Mr.  Dever.  An  Italian  man  and  his  wife  will  work  21  acres  and 
produce  from  14  to  15  bales. 

The  Chairman.  I did  not  understand  your  answer  to  Senator 
Reed’s  question.  Do  the  Mexicans  supply  this  labor  want  at  all? 

Mr.  Dever.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Dever.  The  States  that  border  on  Mexico  will  absorb  all  of 
the  labor  that  Mexico  can  possibly  furnish. 

Senator  King.  Before  coming  to  the  Senate  I often  visited  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  in  a professional  way.  I discovered  that  the  Mexi- 
cans who  came  to  work  in  the  mines  returned  to  Mexico.  It  was 
hard  to  retain  them  and  no  matter  what  wages  were  paid,  they 
preferred  after  obtaining  a few  dollars  to  go  back  to  Mexico. 
There  seems  to  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  to  mi- 

frate  to  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  high  wages  paid 
ere. 

Senator  Willis.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  th&t  there  are  2,000 
of  them  in  Gary  right  now? 

Senator  King.  As  to  what  has  occurred  in  the  last  five  or  six 
years  I do  not  express  any  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  before  the  committee  at  our 
hearings  two  or  three  years  ago  was  just  what  Senator  King  has 
said.  It  was  estimated  that  between  80  and  00  per  cent  of 
them  returned.  That  may  have  been  a high  estimate. 

Mr.  Dever.  I will  say,  Senator  I that  in  the  month  of  December 
when  I was  making  a trip  to  learn  the  agricultural  conditions  in  the 
Central  and  Southern  States  I encountered  the  immigration  and  la- 
bor agents  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad,  They  moved  some  400 
Mexicans  about  that  time  from  southwest  Texas  to  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania points,  and  they  only  work  six  or  seven  months  on  an  aver- 
age and  tnen  return  south.  They  will  not  remain. 

Senator  King.  Is  it  you  idea  that  there  should  be  a provision  in 
the  law  that  the  skilled  agriculturist  might  be  permitted  to  come  in  ? 
Mr.  Dever,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King.  The  preference  given  to  them? 
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Mr.  Dever.  Absolutely.  A great  many  people  take  the  view  that 
there  is  a surplus  of  production  of  agricultural  products.  I do  not 
agree  with  them.  A 10,000,000-bale  crop  is  only  a surplus  of  less 
than  1,000,000  bales.  Less  than  10  per  cent  to  carry  over  for  a 
business  of  that  magnitude  is  too  small. 

Senator  Kino.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  with  the  increasing  population, 
if  you  could  produce  cheaper  cotton  goods,  there  would  be  a larger 
consumption  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Dever.  I presume  there  would  be.  The  condition  that  we 
have  now  is  that  we  have  sufficient  labor  to  work  50  per  cent  of  our 
tillable  soil.  We  have  our  investment  there  of  the  entire  100 
per  cent,  but  we  have  lost  19  per  cent  of  our  labor  in  the  last  three 
years.  At  the  present  rate  of  migration  from  the  South,  with  no 
replenishment,  m another  five  years  we  will  still  have  our  100  per 
cent  investment,  but  we  will  have  lost  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  50  per  cent  of  our  labor. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  labor  comes  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe,  or  is  Italian  or  Pole? 

Mr.  Dever.  We  could  not  differentiate  it,  because  within  the 
State  of  Missisippi  there  are  only  some  30,000  or  40,000  fanners 
out  of  the  total  population.  In  my  county,  Bolivar  County,  we  have 
a population  of  56,000,  with  a population  of  8,000  aliens. 

Senator  Copeland,  blow  many  Italians  have  you  in  your  employ? 

Mr.  Dever.  I have  20  families. 

Senator  Copeland.  Have  they  been  with  you  for  a long  time? 

Mr.  Dever.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  America  17  years;  they 
have  all  been  in  that  community  all  of  the  time  they  have  been 
in  America. 

Senator  Copeland.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  keeping  them 
there  ? 

Mr.  Dever.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Copeland.  Is  it  your  belief  that  if  there  was  a provision 
made  by  law  so  that  a person  skilled  in  the  soil  could  be  brought 
in,  you  could  locate  them  and  keep  them? 

Mr,  Dever.  It  is. 

Senator  Copeland.  You  do  not  think  they  would  float  off  ? 

Mr,  Dever.  No.  I base  that  on  this  fact.  In  my  individual  case 
I share  the  crop  with  the  farmer.  I charge  him  one-fourth  of  his 
crops  for  his  rental.  If  he  has  a bad  year  I share  the  loss  with  him ; 
if  he  has  a prosperous  year  I share  the  prosperity  with  him.  If  he 
is  extra  ambitious  and  extra  active  I earn  just  that  much  more. 

Senator  Willis.  Are  these  Italian  families  that  you  employ  origi- 
nally from  the  same  vicinity? 

Mr.  Dever.  A great  many  of  these  Italians  were  originally 
brought  from  Italy  by  Colonel  Crawford,  who  settled  in  that  com- 
munity 17  years  ago.  Colonel  Scott  brought  a great  many  and 
settled  there  in  the  other  side  of  the  county.  But  as  these  men  re- 
duced their  farms  these  Italians  scattered,  and  I got  a number  of 
them. 

Senator  Willis.  Have  you  made  an  effort  to  get  other  Italians 
from  outside? 

Mr.  Dever.  Only  from  Louisiana.  But  in  doing  that  you  have 
to  be  very  careful.  You  can  not  mix  the  northern  Italian  and  the 
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southern  Italian.  You  can  not  mix  the  central  Italian  with  the 
southern  Italian. 

Senator  Willis.  You  are  speaking  now  with  reference  to  the  geog- 
raphy of  Italy  and  not  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Dever.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Copeland.  Are  they  still  Italians?  I mean  to  say,  do 
they  speak  Italian? 

Mr.  Dever.  Yes;  they  speak  a large  per  cent  of  Italian  among 
themselves.  Their  business  is  transacted  in  English.  Their  chil- 
dren are  in  our  schools.  Their  sons— out  of  this  colony  of  34 
families  the  only  six  that  were  available  went  into  the  American 
Army.  Three  were  left  in  France,  and  three  came  back. 

Senator  Willis.  From  what  part  of  Italy  do  these  Italians  come? 

Mr.  Dever.  From  Ancona,  in  central  Italy.  That  is,  the  agricul- 
tural class. 

Senator  Copeland.  Suppose  you  were  free  to  do  it,  how  would 
you  go  about  getting  100  Italian  families?  Would  you  go  to 
Italy  and  select,  them? 

Mr.  Dever.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kino.  Have  they  sought  to  bring  others  to  America  from 
the  region  from  which  they  came? 

Mr.  Dever.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King.  With  what  success? 

Mr.  Dever.  Only  one  family  during  the  year  1923. 

Senator  King.  What  assurance  have  you  that  any  others  from 
Italy  want  to  come? 

Mr.  Dever.  I have  had  from  these  Italians  applications  from  some 
40  families  fop  homes,  if  they  can  come  within  the  immigration  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  They  want  to  come  as  entire  families? 

Mr.  Dever.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  their  Government  give  them 
passports? 

Mr.  Dever.  They  will. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  not  that  the  sticking  point, 
that  the  Italian  Government  wants  to  give  passports  only  to  the 
wage  earner? 

Mr.  Dever.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  And  wants  him  to  leave  his  family 
at  home? 

Mr.  Dever.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  think  the  Italians  in  the  south  of  Italy 
are  desirable  citizens? 

Mr.  Dever,  I think  so.  My  experience  is  that  they  are. 

Senator  King.  Are  they  law  abiding?  Do  the  young  children 
assimilate  themselves  readily?  Do  they  learn  the  language? 

Mr.  Dever.  Very  well,  indeed. 

Senator  King.  They  take  on  American  ideas  and  American  cul- 
ture? 

Mr.  Dever.  They  do. 

Senator  Willis.  You  have  had  no  experience  on  your  plantation 
there  with  other  than  these  Italians  and  Mexicans? 

Mr,  Dever.  As  a young  man  in  Texas,  20  years  ago,  I had  a good 
deni  to  do  with  Polish  and  German  labor. 
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Senator  Willis.  Was  it  tie  same  sort  of  labor?  The  same  sort 
of  employment? 

Mr.  Devek.  Agricultural  employment;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Willis.  What  was  your  experience  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Devfr.  It  was  satisfactory. 

Senator  Kino.  The  Poles  are  very  fine  workmen,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Dewer.  They  are  good  workers*  but  not  as  intelligent,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  as  German  agricultural  labor. 

'Die  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Now,  we  might  call  one 
oilier  witness. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JAMES  F.  GULNACK,  BANGOR,  ME.,  REPRE- 
SENTING MAINE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

Mr.  Gulnack.  Mr.  Chairman,  I might  say  that  this  organization 
that  I represent  has  for  the  past  two  years  been  making,  as  far  as  we 
could  there  in  Maine,  a more  or  less  intensive  study  of  immigration, 
because  it  seemed  to  some  of  us  that  it  meant  a lot  to  ouv  State. 

I do  not  want  to  take  any  more  of  your  time  than  I possibly  can, 
and  so,  coming  down  on  the  train,  I just  jotted  down  some  notes. 
If  you  will  excuse  me,  I will  read  what  I have  to  say,  in  order  that  I 
may  take  as  little  of  your  time  as  possible. 

The  State  of  Maine,  the  oldest  permanently  settled  portion  o* 
the  American  Continent,  can  justly  claim  that  her  residents  are  as 
nearly  100  per  cent  American  as  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The 
1020  census  shows  that,  her  native  born  form  86  per  cent  of  her 
population.  Of  the  14  per  cent  foreign  born,  69.5  are  Canadian  born, 
which  increases  the  total  of  American  born  in  Maine  to  95.4  per  cent. 
Of  the  foreign  bora,  55  per  cent  are  living  in  urban  districts  and  45 
per  cent  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  number  of  farms  under  cultivation  in  Maine  has  decreased 
since  1870  and  down  to  1920  by  16,082,  and  the  number  of  acres  of 
improved  land  by  1,507,579. 

Senator  Copland.  That  is  the  decrease? 

Mr.  Gulnack.  That  is  the  decrease.  This  is  a loss  of  25  per  cent 
in  farms  and  43  per  cent  in  acres  of  improved  land. 

Senator  Kino.  Forty-three  per  cent  m the  State? 

Mr.  Gulnack.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  farms,  of  the  total 
number  of  farms  at  our  maximum  peak,  which  was  in  1870.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  those  are  now  not  under  cultivation  or  not  being 
used. 

Senator  Copeland.  Is  not  one  reason  for  that  this,  that  the  farmer 
who  had  large  acreage  is  now  cultivating  intensively  a few  acres, 
raising  potatoes  and  things  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Gulnack.  Why,  no,  Senator,  not  to  any  extent.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  as  far  as  our  potato-growing  section  is  concerned  the  land 
is  being  cultivated  to-day  more  than  ever.  Our  loss  is  in  the  other 
sections.  In  Aroostook  County,  for  instance,  there  is  no  difficulty, 
because  there  is  a real  agricultural  industry  there,  and  I will  try  to 
bring  out  the  reason  why  I think  it  has  been  a success. 

Senator  King.  How  do  your  crops  compare  quantitatively  now 
with  what  they  were  when  you  had  the  high  peak  of  arable  land,  or 
•cultivated  land! 
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Mr.  Gulnack.  I have  not  the  figures  as  to  the  total  crops  pro- 
duced by  Maine  as  far  back  as  1870.  I will  say  this,  though,  that  to 
a small  extent  what  Senator  Copeland  suggested  is  true,  that  there 
are  some  sections  where  they  are  cultivating  the  land  more  intensively. 
It  is  the  same  way  in  New  York.  I was  born  up  in  New  York  State. 
Senator  Colt  knows  what  it  is  all  through  New  England.  There  has 
been  a loss  of  7,500,000  acres  under  cultivation  in  all  New  England, 
as  compared  with  what  there  was  in  1870.  There  has  been  an  exodus 
from  the  country  to  the  cities  and  to  other  States.  It  is  a question 
of  immigration,  and  as  far  as  Maine  is  concerned  that  is  the  only  way 
to  make  up  for  that  loss. 

Senator  Willis.  You  say  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  great  potato- 
growing sections,  such  as  Aroostook  County? 

Mr.  Gulnack.  Not  as  far  as  deserted  farms  are  concerned;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Copeland.  My  father  was  bom  up  around  Dexter,  Mich. 
Up  around  there  they  are  all  raising  potatoes  now,  and  they  can  get 
out  of  a few  acres  what  they  used  to  get  out  of  a good  many. 

Senator  Kino.  I rode  from  Utica  down  to  Cooperstown  last  sum- 
mer, and  it  seemed  to  me  that  every  third  or  fourth  farm  in  that 
beautiful  section  was  deserted. 

Senator  Copeland.  One  farm  in  16  in  Pennsylvania  was  deserted 
last  year. 

Senator  Seed  of  Pennsylvania.  And  what  is  the  economic  reason 
for  it  ? We  can  not  now  row  upstream. 

Mr.  Gulnack.  During  this  same  half  century  Maine  has  given 
liberally  of  her  boys  and  girls,  which  in  great  part  account  for  her 
abandoned  farms.  More  than  50  years  ago  Governor  Chamberlain  in 
addressing  the  Maine  Legislature" characterized  the  State  as  a “ nurs- 
ery for  the  missionaries  of  civilization,”  and  urged  the  bringing 
here  of  Scandanavians,  saying,  “ If  we  can  not  keep  our  sons  at  home, 
let  us  bring  in  our  cousins.”  His  advice  was  followed,  and  a number 
of  Swedish  families  were  brought  over  for  settlement  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State — Aroostook  County,  now  famous  for  its  fine  po- 
tatoes. 

This  settlement,  known  as  New  Sweden,  was  a success  in  every 
way.  Many  of  the  decendants  of  these  settlers  still  reside  there; 
others  are  living  elsewhere  in  the  State,  occupying  prominent  posi- 
tions in  the  business  world  and  professional  life  of  their  communi- 
ties; and  most  of  the  public  schools  in  this  part  of  the  State  are  now 
being  taught  by  Swedish  girls.  They  not  only  have  assimilated 
with  us;  they  have  improved  us.  This  county  alone  has  had  a 
healthy  and  consistent  growth  in  population,  although  other  counties 
have  superibr  advantages. 

In  connection  with  a different  type  of  immigrants  that  has  come  in 
to  some  extent,  I will  refer  you  to  Senator  Fernald,  who  knows  the 
situation  even  more  intimately  than  I do. 

A few  Finns  who  came  to  Maine,  having  been  brought  here  to 
work  in  the  woods,  went  to  one  of  the  banks  to  see  if  they  could 
borrow  some  money  to  buy  a farm  there.  Quite  a number  of  them 
bought  right  in  the  locality  where  Governor  Fernald  lives.  He  told 
our  Maine  farmers  two  years  ago: 

As  far  as  the  Finns  are  concerned,  I want  to  say  this:  In  our  kind  of  busi- 
ness we  have  decided  that  whatever  a Finn  asks  for  in  the  way  of  an  advance 
we  will  give  it  to  him  without  any  question,  because  our  experience  has  beea 
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1 that,  in  the  first  place,  they  never  ask  for  more  than  they  want,  and  in  the 
second  place,  they  have  paid  hack  every  cent  that  has  been  advanced  to  them, 
a thing  we  can  not  say  for  our  natives. 

Senator  Fernald  made  that  remark  himself. 

Senator  Keed  of  Pennsylvania.  We  settled  the  Finnish  debt  this 
week  in  the  Senate.  That  bears  out  what  you  say.  That  is  the  only 
country  in  continental  Erope  that  is  in  that  situation. 

Mr.  Gulnack,  The  people  of  Maine  are  desirous  of  advertising 
to  the  people  of  Europe  the  farming  possibilities  of  their  State,  in 
1 the  hope  that  their  unused  farms  can  again  become  productive. 
That  there  is  room  in  Maine  for  more  people  can  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  State  could  take,  in  addition,  to  the  increase  averaged 
over  the  last  50  years,  the  gross  number;  admissible  under  our  pres- 
ent 3 per  cent  quota  for  37|  years,  and  then  would  not  be  any  more 
densely  populated  than  is  Massachusetts, 

We  do  not  think  it  should  anv  longer  continue  to  be  a criminal 
act  to  tell  a Swede  or  anv  other  desirable  foreigner  that  he  can  have 
work  in  Maine  if  he  will  come  there.  In  fact,  we  think  that  it  is 
criminal  toward  the  State  to  legislate  against  her  advertising  the 
possibilities  of  her  farms,  of  work  in  the  summer  time  at  her  resorts, 
and  in  the  winter  time  in  her  woods.  With  the  number  of  immi- 
grants limited,  with  the  publicity  given  to  high  wages  paid  in  cities, 
what  chance  is  there  of  getting  desirable  people  to  go  on  the  farms 
unless  we  advertise  their  advantages  to  a class  of  people  desirous  of 
farming  and  willing  to  live  the  kind  of  life  necessary. 

To  make  this  possible,  we  suggest  for  your  consideration  an 
amendment  to  your  bill,  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  the  verified  petition  of  a citizen  of  the  United 
States,  when  it  shall  satisfactorily  appear  to  him  after  full  hearings  and  In- 
vestigation that  the  facts  stated  in  such  petition  are  true  and  that  the  immi- 
grant for  whom  petition  is  made  is  a farmer  or  a farm  laborer  coming  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  agricultural  pursuits  In  the  rural 
districts  of  the  United  States,  shall  authorize  and  require  a consular  officer  to 
issue  u special  vis6  certificate  to  such  immigrant,  his  wife,  and  unmarried 
child  under  18  years  of  age  accompanying  him,  regardless  of  quota  or  contract 
labor  restrictions. 

Senator  Willis.  Will  you  permit  an  interruption  just  there? 
Would  it  satisfy  you  just  as  well  if  we  increased  the  quota  and  the 
farmers  were  given  a preference  in  the  issuance  of  vise  certificates? 

Mr.  Gulnack.  It  would  not  satisfy  me;  no.  I am  of  the  opinion 
that  our  whole  future  legislation,  if  it  is  to  handle  the  problem 
right,  must  be  along  the  line  of  selection  and  not  repression.  When 
you  consider  that  Maine  could  take  your  gross  3 per  cent  for  .374- 
years  and  then  be  no  more  densely  populated  than,  is  Massachusetts, 
I do  not  think  that  we  need  have  any  fear  as  to  numbers  if  they 
are  the  right  kind. 

Senator  Willis.  You  see,  the  difficulty  of  the  committee  is  this: 
Suppose  we  fix  a quota  at  any  given  per  cent.  Tentatively  it  is 
fixed  it  3 per  cent.  Suppose  it  were  10  per  cent.  Why  fix  a quota 
and  then  go  to  work  and  enumerate  a number  of  classes  that  shall 
come  in  outside  of  the  quota?  The  committee  thought  it  more 
logical  to  fix  a quota  and  then  provide  that  these  various  classes 
should  have  preferrence  in  the  issue  of  the  vise  certificates.  But  we 
think  they  should  come  within  the  quota. 
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Mr.  Gulnack.  That  would,  of  course,  be  better  than  this,  but  I 
am  just  expressing  my  own  opinion.  If  we  can  get  the  type  of 
people  that  we  have  had  there  in  Maine  and  that  we  have  reason  to 
believe  we  can  still  get,  I do  not  believe  that  the  question  of  numbers 
should  worry  us.  It  seems  to  me  they  will  make  desirable  citizens  of 
the  kind  we  want  here  in  any  reasonable  number. 

Senator  Willis.  Then  am  I to  understand  that  you  say  there  ought 
not  to  be  any  quota? 

Mr.  Gulnack.  Oh,  absolutely  no. 

Senator  Willis.  You  want  a quota,  but  have  it  fixed  so  that  as 
many  as  may  be  needed  can  come  outside  of  that? 

Mr.  Gulnack,  I would  like  to  have  i,t  provided  by  law  that  no- 
body who  is  not  a desirable  person  could  come  in,  and  then  that  all 
the  desirable  ones  who  wanted  to  come  could  come  in. 

Senator  Willis.  Well,  you  have  stated  a great  desideratum,  if 
you  can  frame  a law  like  that.  > 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I interject  a remark  about 
your  mathematics?  The  present  quota  is  357,000  persons  a year. 
The  quota  for  37£  years  would  therefore  be  about  14,000,000  persons. 
The  population  of  Massachusetts  is  less  than  5,000,000. 

Mr.  Gulnack.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  State  of  Maine  is  as  large  as  ah 
the  rest  of  New  England  put  together.  We  could  take  Massachusetts 
and  Senator  dolt’s  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  put  them  up  in 
Aroostock  County  and  not  be  able  to  find  them. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Do  you  not  get  any  relief  from 
Canada,  from  the  French  Canadians? 

Mr.  Gulnack.  About  the  only  immigration  we  have  is  that  of  the 
French  Canadians. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  The  quota  law  does  not  apply  to 
Canada,  you  know. 

Mr.  Gulnack.  No,  it  does  not.  Your  present  bill,  however,  does 
apply  to  any  except  native  Canadians. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  quite  a session  to*day,  and  I for  one 
think  we  have  had  about  all  we  can  digest.  Would  it  be  any  trouble 
for  you  to  continue  your  testimony  Monday  morning? 

Mr.  Gulnack.  No,  sir;  not  if  you  prefer  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10.30 
Monday  morning. 

^Whereupon  at  5 o’clock  p,  in.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  10.30  o’clock  a,  m.  Monday,  March  10, 1924.) 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  10,  1024 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Immigration, 

Washington,  D.  C . 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjouniment,  in  the  Immigration 
Committee  room,  the  Capitol,  at  10.30  o’clock  a.  m.,  Senator  LeBaron 
B.  Colt,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Colt  (chairman),  Keyes,  Willis,  Reed  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Harris,  Harrison,  and  Copeland." 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I*  have  here 
a telegram  from  Robert  De  C.  Ward,  of  Harvard  University,  which, 
without  objection,  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  telegram  is  as  follows :) 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  8,  1924. 

Senator  LeBaron  B.  Colt, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  1).  C. : 

As  close  student  of  Immigration  fort30  years,  am  satisfied  that  pit  cent  limi- 
tation should  be  based  on  1890  census.  Proportion  of  immigrants  of  various 
nationalities  would  be  about  same  as  proportion  of  those  nationalities  in  pres- 
ent population ; 1890  census  per  cent  would  reduce  feeble-minded  inftew  one- 
half  at  least.  Immigration  of  unskilled  labor  would  bo  greatly  reduced  to  allow 
unlimited  inflow  of  cheap  labor.  Would  perpetuate  permanent  coolie  class 
here.  This  impossible  situation  in  democracy  depending  on  homogeneous  and 
intelligent  citizens.  No  other  single  method  could  accomplish  so  much.  Cen- 
sus of  1890  properly  discriminates  in  favor  of -people  now  forming  majority 
of  our  population.  If  1910  census  retained,  per  cent  should  be  reduced  and 
only  near  blood  relatives  of  citizens  at  time  of  enactment  should  be  admitted, 
and  these  within  quotas  most  rigid.  Consular  certificates  consistent  with 
treaties  should  form  part  of  law.  Senitment  of  country  apart  from  certain 
thoroughly  alien  groups  never  more  strongly  for  rigid  limitation  and  careful 
selection.  We  need  permanent  legislation,  not  temporary  extension  of  present 
law. 

Robert  De  C.  Ward,  Harvard  University. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rosenberg,  I understand  you  were  good 
enough  to  come  here  this  morning,  although  you  have  an  engagement 
in  court,  and  you  desire  to  take  about  15  minutes? 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  testimony  is  to  be  taken  down  and  printed, 
it  will  be  available  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  and 
therefore  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  MAURICE  3),  ROSENBERG,  ATTORNEY  AT 
LAW,  WASHINGTON,  B.  C. 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing  the  Independent  Order  of  B’Nai 
Brith,  an  organization  with  a membership  of  some  80,000  in  this 
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country  and  some  in  Europe.  The  B’Nai  Brith  is  composed  of  and  9 
one  of  its  prerequisites  for  membership  is  that  you  must  be  affiliated 
with  the  Jewish  Church.  And  while  that  is  true,  that  being  sec- 
tarian, and  the  order  being  sectarian  in  its  membership,  it  is  also 
true  that  it  is  nonsectarian  in  its  scope  and  activities.  And  I am 
not  betraying  any  of  the  secrets  of  the  organization  when  I say  that 
a part  of  the  initiation  requires  allegiance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

I do  not  want  my  presence  here  to  be  misunderstood.  While  I 
represent  that  organization  and  another,  we  are  here  pleading  for 
what  we  conceive  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  America  and  Ameri- 
cans. 

I also  have  the  honor  of  representing  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations,  consisting  of  209  reformed  congregations, 
with  an  individual  membership  of  some  45,000.  So  that  my  con-  H 
stituency,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  is  quite  large,  the  member-  S 
ship  in  the  two  organizations  being  some  120,000,  and  averaging  a B 
small  number — 2,  8,  or  4 to  a family — it  can  readily  be  seen  that  it  B 
runs  up  to  possiblv  three  or  four  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  possibly  9 
500,000  people.  They  are  all  of  the  very  highest  type  of  American  H 
citizenship,  and  I desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  both  these  B 
organizations,  composed  as  they  are  of  American  citizens,  the  ques-  B 
tion  of  religious  affiliation  plays  no  part  whatever  in  the  subject 
matter  to  which  I am  about  to  address  myself. 

Now,  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  I might  say 
incidentally,  has  as  its  president  Mr.  Charles  Snolil,  of  Cincinnati. 
There  are  five  vice  presidents,  one  being  Mr.  Julius  Rosemvald,  of 
Chicago;  Mr.  Ludwig  Vogelstein,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Marcus  Ran, 
of  Pittsburgh;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Bernheim,  of  Louisville.  I mention 
these  names  because  they  may  ring  with  familiarity  to  some  of  you 
gentlemen  coming  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Now,  the  first  thing  that  appeals  to  mo  in  representing  these  or- 
ganizations and  representing  the  large  constituency  which  I repre-  I 
sent  here,  Mr,  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  is  that  an  attempt  is  being  I 
made  by  this  Legislature  and  by  both  Houses  to  minimize  the  number  1 
of  immigrants  who  may  enter  this  country.  I am  very  frank  and  very  B 
honest  to  say  that  to  me  thus,  far  there  has  been  no  argument  made  1 
that  I have  neard—and  I have  given  it  considerable  thought  and  re  1 
search — which  should  encourage  a restriction  of  immigration.  The 
opposite  has  appealed  to  me  with  a great  deal  of  force.  And  I think 
I may  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  refer  to  the  ringing  words  of 
yourself  at  the  opening  of  this  session  on  Saturday  morning,  that  the 
assimilation  of  the  foreigners  within  our  country  asserted  itself 
with  magnificent  force  at  the  time  of  the  conscription  and  the  draft 
period  for  this  great  war  which  we  won.  And  I might  also  say  in- 
cidentally, being  a member  of  the  bar  of  this  district  and  ol  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  having  been  a member  of  the  legal  advisory 
board  charged  with  the  duty  of  interrogating  those  applicants  as 
to  the  draft,  as  Mr.  Marshall  stated  on  Saturday,  I can  echo  his  words  % 
so  far  as  Washington  and  the  District  of  Columbia  is  concerned,  that  k 
there  were  a large  number  of  aliens.  Some  of  them  had  not  been  1 
naturalized,  yet  very,  very  few — the  number  almost  negligible — of  1 
those  men  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  the  exemption.  No;  they  H 
wanted  to  get  into  the  fight  the  quickest  way  that  they  could.  So  that  1 
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the  question  of  assimilating  with  Americans  in  this  country,  I sub- 
mit, should  give  very  little  trouble. 

I desire  to  make  a denial  as  an  American  citizen,  a native  of  this 
Capital,  having  lived  here  continuously  and  uninterruptedly  all  my 
life,  that  the  American  Government  does  not  have  the  machinery  to 
•weed  out  the  undesirables,  if  there  are  any.  It  does  have  it.  Of 
course,  there  are  some.  We  are  all  members  of  the  human  race.  The 
fmilities  of  humanity  appeal  to  one  and  another.  There  are  a few 
aliens  who  do  misbehave  and  who  get  into  trouble  in  this  county, 
but  I say  we  have  the  machinery  to  weed  them  out.  And  we  will 
weed  them  out. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I have  not  heard  anything  much  more  convincing 
than  I heard  Saturday,  the  gentleman  from  the  South,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Dever,  who  addressed  you  Saturday.  Now,  can  there  be  anything 
stronger  than  denuding  the  agricultural  interests,  the  agricultural 
industry  of  this  country  * I will  not  dwell  any  upon  his  testimony,  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  record,  but  I merely  desired  to  make  reference  to  it 
as  a part  of  my  own  argument. 

And  again  may  I refer  to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine,  Mr.  James  F.  Gulnackj  who  said  that  a very  large  agricul- 
tural area  in  the  State  of  Maine  is  idle  because  they  did  not  have 
the  people  to  work  the  agricultural  districts. 

There  was  also  a gentleman  here  representing  the  taxpayers  asso- 
ciation of  the  city  of  New  York,  Dr.  H.  W.  Berg,  who  spoke  of  the 
hardships  in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York  growing  out  of  the  fact 
of  the  difficulty  and  the  large  cost  of  obtaining  labor. 

All  those  things,  I submit,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  militate 
against  the  policy  that  is  here  being  invoked,  namely,  to  limit  and 
minimize  immigration. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rosenberg,  conceding  the  force  of  what  you 
say,  practically  how  are  you  going  to  get  farm  labor?  Do  you  mean 
by  what  you  say  to  have  no  restriction  or  simply  the  old  restrictive 
examination  at  the  port  of  entry  ? Do  you  mean  not  to  have  a quota ; 
to  allow  the  immigrants  to  come  in  free  ? 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  No;  I do  not  think  we  should  go  that  far,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  suggest  any  practical  method  that  could 
be  put  into  a statute  to  supply  this  very  want  of  agriculture? 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  Yes;  put  it  under  the  head  of  skilled  labor  and 
give  a preference  to  that  class  of  labor. 

Now,  I have  heard  both  sides  of  the  controversy— — 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Now,  right  there,  Mr.  Rosenberg, 
and  I will  not  interrupt  you  further:  Supposing  you  could  give  a 
preference  to  skilled  labor  within  the  quota.  You  see,  we  have  the 
quota  away  down  now. 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  That  would  help  some,  but  I do  not  think,  even 
with  that  limitation,  it  would  supply  the  demand  which  was  de- 
scribed before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  then  delegate  certain  powers  to  some 
executive  officer — perhaps  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  or  to  a commission— in  order  that  they  might,  as 
necessities  required,  admit  skilled  labor  or  unskilled  labor? 
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Mr.  Rosenberg.  I think  that  would  be  a very  excellent  plan,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I think  there  ought  to  be  some  form  of  elasticity. 

The  Chairman.  You  then  run  right  into  the  proposition  that 
Congress  hesitates  to  delegate  power  to  any  executive  or  any  com- 
mission. Congress  has  always  retained  control  of  immigration.  I 
mean,  you  could  not— and  I think  I speak  advisedly — you  could  not 
adopt  the  Canadian  method  of  a commission  and  have  it  elastic  and 
have  them  bring  in  labor,  and  so  forth,  or  suspend  immigration. 
You  see,  we  are  confronted  with  conditions  here,  and  we  have  to 
meet  them  as  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  Could  it  not  be  done  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman: 
Have  a commission  consisting  of  three  Secretaries,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  one  of  the 
other  departments,  that  when  exigencies  in  this  country  required 
any  additional  labor,  let  them  be  the  judges  of  the  admission  of  that 
particular  class. 

The  Chairman.  I am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  that  method, 
but  I am  only  one  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  But  with  your  persuasive  powers,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I hope  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  bring  in  the  balance  of  the 
members. 

Senator  Willis.  Just  "so  that  the  ideas  of  the  committee  may  be 
fully  aired  here,  I want  to  state  that  I am  not  in  sympathy  with  that 
idea.  But  I might  be  if  the  witness  can  explain  how  three  secretaries 
or  a commission  can  work  that  out.  You  immediately  would  run 
into  the  question  of  the  amount  of  labor;  and  immediately  would  come 
up  also  the  subject  as  to  the  rate  of  wages,  arid  it  might  be  said  that 
if  higher  wages  were  paid  the  men  who  are  here  would  work  in  that 
industry.  How  are  you  going  to  do  that  practically? 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  That  could  be  worked  out.  I am  sure  that 
experts  along  that  line  could  find  a feasible  plan.  I have  in  mind 
nowr  the  Federal  reserve  system,  which  regulates  the  monetary  system 
of  the  United  States.  And  while  that  is  detailed,  and  it  is  somewhat 
complex,  I think  I see  how  A,  13,  and  C,  men  of  capability,  could  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertainment  of  the  shortage  ot  labor  and 
supply  that  demand. 

The  Chairman.  May  I interrupt  again  for  a question  ? 

Mr.  Rosenberg,  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  In  Canada,  if  they  want  farm  laborers  in  Alberta, 
what  is  done?  They  appoint  agents  that  go  over  and  engage  farm 
laborers  to  come  over  here  for  that  specific  purpose. 

Mr.  Rosenberg,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  the  contract  labor  law  here. 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  see,  that  is  the  way  it  works  practically  with 
Canada. 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  Well,  I am  not  so  sure  that  in  the  light  of  our  other 
lawrs  it  would  lie  so  practical.  But  if  we  put  whatever  quota  is  fixed, 
and  have  under  that  quota  a large  number  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion into  this  country,  the  commission  would  admit,  those  for  the 
industries  where  it  is  conclusively  shown  they  were  required,  and  who 
would  fit  into  work  of  that  kind,  and  the  commission  should  be  the 
judge  of  that. 
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Now,  I want  to  address  myself  to  another  part  of  this  complex 
question.  We  are  now  operating  under  the  law  of  1917,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  forget  that  the  censuses  of  the  various  years  have  rapidly 
grown.  In  1880  it  was  50,000,000  and  some;  in  1890  it  was  something 
over  60,000,000;  in  1900  it  was  something  over  76,000,000;  in  1910 
it  was  about  100,000,000;  in  1920  it  was  110,000,000  people.  Those 
are  the  figures  for  continental  United  States. 

Under  the  present  law  of  a 3 per  cent  quota,  in  1923  there  were 
admitted  into  this  country  327,803. 

Now,  we  are  overlooking  the  fact  that  there  is  also  a class  known 
as  emigrant  aliens,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner General  of  Immigration  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  I am 
reading  from  page  12  of  that  report  for  1923,  and  this  is  quite  a long 
paragraph.  I do  not  want  to  take  too  much  of  my  own  time  to  read 
the  whole  thing,  but  it  starts  out  with  this  language  [reading]  : 

The  tendency  of  foreign-born  to  return  to  their  home  lands  in  large  numbers 
is  a phase  of  the  immigration  problem  which  Ijas  been  widely  discussed  in 
recent  years,  and,  although  official  records  are  not  available  prior  to  1908, 
it  is  known  from  other  sources  that  during  the  past  25  years  approximately 
one-third  of  those  who  came  sooner  or  later  left  the  country. 

Notv,  I think  the  proportion  diminishes  as  it  goes  on.  The  num- 
bers fluctuate,  as  conditions  become  attractive  or  less  fortunate. 
Some  of  them  go  back.  But  let  me  lake  one-third,  or  one-fourth — 
and  I am  trying  now  to  reach  the  thought  that  3 per  cent  should  be 
the  minimum;  I think  it  should  exceed  3 per  cent  by  a considerable. 
Now,  taking  the  observations  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immi- 
gration, and  lopping  off  one-third  or  one-fourth  on  the  1917  la.v 
would  leave  you  net  about  a quarter  of  a million.  We  are  not  for- 
getting the  fact,  either,  that  in  the  natural  course  of  events  a great 
many  die  off.  Let  us  say,  to  be  liberal,  250,000  persons  are  admitted 
into  this  country  under  the  present  immigration  law.  Why,  it  is 
almost  negligible,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a population  in  continental 
United  States  in  1920  of  110,000,000  people.  With  such  a popula- 
tion, what  is  250,000  immigrants  admitted  into  this  country?  It  is 
less  than  one-fourth  of  1 per  cent.  Now,  if  you  multiply  that  by 
four,  it  would  be  nearer  to  the  point  where  it  would  be  just  to  the 
United  States.  Multiply  it  by  four,  and  it  would  run  something 
like  a million. 

Senator  Willis.  Do  you  think  we  should  have  a million  immi- 
grants a year? 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  That  may  be  stretching  it  too  far. 

Senator  Willis.  Will  you  permit  me  another  question? 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  Certainly. 

Senator  Willis.  It  is  possible  that  those  numbers  are  negligible 
for  a certain  year.  But  what  is  your  thought  about  this,  Mr.  Rosen- 
berg: If  you  go  into  the  great  industrial  sections  of  Pennsylvania 
or  Ohio 

Mr.  Rosenberg  (interposing).  Yes;  I go  into  Ohio  quite  fre- 
quently, Senator. 

Senator  Willis.  You  go  into  the  Mahoning  Valley  in  Ohio,  and 
you  will  find  great  areas  where  not  a word  of  English  is  spoken; 
great  areas  which  are  as  foreign  as  any  section  in  Europe.  If  those 
numbers  are  negligible,  what  do  you  say  as  to  whether  that  situation 
does  not  have  dangerous  tendencies,  where  there  are  many  people 
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who  are  not  Americanized,  and  where  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
Americanization.  How  are  you  going  to  solve  that  problem?  I 
admit  it  is  good  material  on  which  to  work. 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  I do  not  think  the  fact  that  they  are  not  familiar 
with  the  English  language  should  militate  against  them. 

Senator  Willis.  You  think  the  question  of  language  is  not  impor- 
tant? 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  I do  not,  for  this  reason : It  was  uttered  here  on 
Saturday  with  a great  deal  of  force.  The  children  of  these  immi- 
grants soon  become  Americanized.  And  in  my  position,  occupying 
the  position  I do,  representing  the  societies,  you  would  be  surprised 
at  tiie  requests  that  come  to  me  for  data  for  the  purpose  of  American- 
izing aliens.  The  schools  are  started  for  that  purpose,  and  they  are 
on  the  increase.  There  is  a school  here  in  Washington  that  is  doing 
magnificent  work  along  that  line.  Its  purpose  is  to  Americanize 
aliens.  But  the  children  of  these  aliens  get  into  the  schools.  The 
children  do  not  read  the  foreign  language,  hut  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage very  readily.  And  is  it  not  better  that  the  foreigner  should 
read  papers  in  his  own  language  which  he  can  understand  100  per 
cent,  rather  than  having  him  in  the  time  of  advanced  years  try  to 
learn  a new  language?.  It  operates  both  wavs. 

Senator  Willis.  Take  for  example,  the  Monongahela  Valley:  is 
that  more  or  less  like  the  American  stock  as  it  was  50  years  ago? 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  I could  not  answer  that,  Senator;  I am  not  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  it  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Willis.  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  less  like  it  was.  I appre- 
ciate the  great  work  that  is  being1  done  by  the  schools,  hut  if  you 
permit  a million  a year  to  come  in,  you  are  getting  in  more  aliens 
than  you  can  possibly  assimilate ; you  are  getting  them  in  faster  than 
you  can  possibly  assimilate  them* 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  A million  may  be,  perhaps,  excessive. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rosenberg,  the  immigration  from  northern 
and  western  Europe  fell  off  to  less  than  200,000  a year  in  1013-14. 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

. The  Chairman.  In  this  connection  I might  say  that  the  mortality 
among  the  foreign  born  here  from  northern  and  western  Europe 
increased  enormously  in  proportion  to  the  arrivals.  For  example, 
the  number  of  foreign-born  Irish  here  in  the  decade  from  1910  to 
1920  decreased  314,922,  and  the  number  of  foreign-born  Germans 
decreased  590,662  in  that  decade.  Just  as  soon  as  you  admit  only 

200.000,  or  about  that  number,  of  these  racial  groups,  the  mortality 
of  these  foreign  born  who  are  here  more  than  offsets  the  inflow.  If 
we  should  continue  this  quota  at  300,000  for  10  years,  if  you  please, 
the  foreign  born  would  decrease  from  10.000.000  down  to  5,000.000  or 

6.000. 000,  because  w?e  have  an  actual  decrease  now.  We  have  it 
demonstrated  with  regard  to  northern  and  western  Europe  that  the 
mortality  here  lessens  the  number  of  foreign  horn  greatly. 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  very  soon  you  would  have  no  foreign  bom, 
and  onh  the  children  of  the  foreign  born ; that  is,  the  native  children 
of  the  roreign-born  parents,  and  it  would  take  a generation  to  elimi- 
nate them.  I do  not  think  that  phase  of  it  has  wen  sufficiently  con- 
sidered, that  is,  where  you  have  a small  number  the  mortality  among 
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the  foreign  bora  is  great,  and  they  are  greatly  decreased— the  actual 
foreign  born. 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  Well,  that  rather  favors  an  expanded  immigra- 
tion, does  it  not,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  But  it  will  not  satisfy  the  Nordics. 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  Well,  that  is  a very  momentous  question,  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  Nordic  race. 

Well,  I am  not  sure  of  it,  but  possibly  it  would  be  so  great  a 
jump  from  2 or  3 per  cent,  which  would  net  you  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  aliens,  to  run  it  up  to  a million — that  may  be  too 
much  of  a jump  to  be  healthy  under  present  conditions. 

But  one  thing  I do  contend,  and  that  is  to  decrease  this  from  3 
per  cent  to  2 per  cent  would  be  unwise:  I do  say,  as  an  American 
citizen,  that  you  would  vastly  impair  the  industrial  conditions  in 
this  country,  and  would  be  doing,  I take  it,  a great  injustice  to  the 
balance  of  the  United  States.  So  if  this  committee  does  not  see 
its  way  clear  to  increase  the  quota  over  and  above  the  1917  law, 
then  certainly  do  not  do  what  the  Johnson  bill  in  the  House  says, 
and  do  not  do  what  the  Watson  bill  in  the  Senate  says,  to  cut  it 
down  from  that  low  figure  to  even  a lesser  figure,  namely,  2 per 
cent. 

I havo  one  more  observation,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  the  census  year  upon  which  this  quota  is  to  be  based. 
Of  course,  that  was  voted  in  this  committee;  and  by  a very  small 
majority,  if  newspaper  report  is  correct,  the  1910  census  prevailed 
by  a few  votes,  I think,  in  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Seven  to  four. 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  Seven  to  four;  one  or  two  votes  might  have 
swung  it  the  other  way ; and  the  thing  is  not  settled  yet,  I take  it. 
The  number  would  result  in  such  a vast  discrimination  one  way  or 
the  other,  that  would  it  not  be  exceedingly  dangerous?  Would  it 
not  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  if  it  is  going  to  reduce  the  numbers 
that  are  coming  from  Greece,  from  Poland,  from  Czechoslovakia, 
and  from  Russia,  if  it  reduced  them  from  75  per  cent  as  against 
a large  increase  coming  from  northern  and  western  Europe?  Why, 
if  I were  a naturalized  citizen  of  this  country  to-day,  coming  from 
one  of  those  southeastern  countries,  I think  I would  have  a right 
to  feel  that  the  national  legislature  had  done  me  a great  injustice. 
I am  a good  citizen,  and  why  discriminate  against  me?  Of  course, 
a number  of  bad  people  come  from  all  sections,  but  why  not  gauge 
it  by  the  general  rule? 

Senator  Willis.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  reducing  it,  but  rather 
in  favor  of  increasing  it;  but  if  the  committee  or  the  Congress 
should  feel  there  should  be  a reduction,  you  think  it  should  be 
brought  about  by  a reduction  of  the  ratio,  rather  than  basing  it  on 
some  census? 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  Absolutely,  Senator.  Why  go  back  and  take 
some  census  for  the  quota?  It  is  done  for  some  reason;  and  the 
reason  is  very  obvious.  The  reason  is  to  cut  off  those  from  one 
section,  and  increase  it  from  another.  And  if  you  do  that,  you  do 
two  things;  it  operates  in  two  ways;  It  operates  to  reduce  the 
number  which  would  he  admissible  from  one  section;  and  it  also 
operates  to  increase  the  number  from  another.  In  other  words, 
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it  operates  to  increase  the  number  from  one  section  and  to  reduce 
it  from  another. 

Now,  I am  a native  of  this  country;  I am  a native  of  this  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  My  parents  were  immigrants.  There  is  a 
family  of  six  children,  all  of  whom  are  doing  fairly  well.  But 
if  I were  the  fruit  of  my  parents’  marriage  living  in  some  foreign 
country,  or  a native  of  some  European  country,  why  should  I be 
discriminated  against  ? 

So  I say,  there  are  a large  number  of  highly  respectable  and  good 
people  who  feel  the  same  way.  Mr.  Louis  Marshall  made  the  same 
observation  here  on  Saturday.  So  I say,  you  must  take  into  consid- 
eration the  large  numbers  to  whom  you  will  do  an  injustice. 

Just  one  more  observation,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I am  through. 
This  Government  does  not  desire  to  place  itself  in  a position  of  im- 
posing hardship  on  any  human  being,  and  as  you  know  there  is  no 
department  under  this  Government  -which  portrays  more  hardship 
than  the  Immigration  Department.  The  separation  of  husband  and 
wife,  or  the  separation  of  parents  from  children.  I heard  of  a case 
the  other  day  where  a wife  was  about  to  be  deported,  and  the  hus- 
band was  to  be  admitted.  That  husband  jumped  overboard  and  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  it  affected  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  was  considering,  under  the  feelings  of  humanity,  to 
admit  both  those  people.  I simplv  mention  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  many  individual  cases  imposing  great  hardship.  I simply  give 
you  those,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  details.  Whatever  percentage  the 
quota,  vou  could  admit  the  relatives  of  those  who  either  have  become 
naturalized  people,  or  who  have  taken  out  first  papers:  admit  the 
wives  and  the  minor  children,  and  the  parents  of  those  people. 
Think  of  it!  If  I have  selected  this  country  as  my  home;  I have 
become  enamored  with  the  grandeur  of  it;  I have  come  here  and 
ingratiated  myself  and  established  myself  in  America  and  I want  to 
send  for  my  wife;  I want  to  send  for  my  minor  children:  I want  to 
send  for  my  aged  parents,  and  I come  over  to  this  side  and  the  doors 
are  closed  and  they  say,  “ Thou  shalt  not  enter.” 

Now,  your  present  recommendation  in  this  2 per  cent  hill  does 
give  some  advantage  to  that  class.  But  they  are  within  the  2 per 
cent  quota.  They  may  be  preferred,  but  they  may  happen  to  be 
outside  of  the  2. per  cent  quota,  and  they  are  left  out;  they  are 
lopped  off.  In  other  words,  it  would  he  a race  of  diligence  to  come 
within  the  quota,  and  if  they  did  not  come  within  the  quota  in  the 
last  minute,  they  would  be  left  outside.  That  would  impose  a great 
hardship.  -That  is  a matter  I do  not  want  to  be  a party  to.  To  meet 
that  contingency,  I think  they  should  he  admitted  unlimited.  I say 
if  any  alien  cmiies  to  this  country  in  an  experimental  stage  in  order 
to  set  himself  up  and  become  ingratiated  with  American  principles 
and  he  lias  done  so  and  goes  so  far  as  to  have  applied  for  citizenship, 
you  should  say  to  that  man,  “You  are  entitled  to  your  wife  and  to 
your  children  and  to  your  aged  parents  in  your  home,  no  matter  how 
many  come.”  The  number  might  be  large,  hut  you  have  a man  who 
has  proven  himself  worthy.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  man 
who  has  his  wife  and  children  and  family  with  him  becomes  a better 
citizen.  And  the  children  go  into  the  schools  and  become  absorbed 
with  American  principles  before  you  know  it. 
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I thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Gulnack,  I think  you  had  nearly 
finished  on  Saturday? 

Mr.  Gulnack.  Yes;  if  there  are  no  questions,  it  will  take  me  a 
very  short  time  to  finish. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JAMES  F.  GULNACK,  BEEBE- 

SExTTING  THE  STATE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMEBCE  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURE, BANGOR,  ME. 

Mr.  Gulnack.  I suggested  on  Saturday  an  amendment  which 
would  admit  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  irrespective  of  the  quota 
and  contract  labor  provisions.  1 mentioned  the  contract  labor  fea- 
ture purposely,  not  because  I have  any  criticism  of  the  object  sought 
through  this  law.  I realize  that  abuses  under  our  former  system  re- 
quired some  such  law,  and  that  the  employer’s  of  labor,  more  than 
the  labor  unions,  are  responsible  for  it.  I do  believe  that  it  was 
made  too  inclusive ; that  it  has  kept  out  and  still  does  keep  out  some 
desirable  people ; that  it  makes  liars  out  of  others,  and  that  with  the 
numerical  restriction  there  is  little  danger  of  repeating  the  former 
abuses. 

In  this  connection,  may  I call  your  attention  to  four  sections  of 
the  Reed  bill? 

Section  2,  subdivision  (f)  reads  [reading] : 

No  vise  certificate  shall  he  issued  to  an  immigrant  if  facts  are  stated  in  ids 
application,  or  in  the  papers  submitted  therewith,  from  which  it  appears  that 
he  is  inadmissible  to  the  United  States  under  the  immigration  laws,  nor  shall 
such  certificate  be  issued  if  the  application  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  etc. 

Section  5,  subdivision  (d)  reads  [reading] : 

In  the  application  the  immigrant  shall  also  state  (to  such  extent  as  shall 
be  by  regulations  prescribed)  whether  or  not  he  is  a member  of  each  class  of 
individuals  excluded  from  admission  to  the  United  States  under  the  immigra- 
tion laws. 

The  application  must  be  verified  by  oath.  Section  19,  subdivision 
(c)  reads  [reading] : 

Whoever  knowingly  makes  under  oath  any  false  statement  in  any  applica- 
tion, affidavit,  or  other  document  required  by  (he  immigration  laws  or  regula- 
tions prescribed  thereunder,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  he  dried  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Section  20  reads  [reading] : 

In  any  proceeding  under  the  immigration  laws  the  burden  of  proving  the 
right  of  any  individual  to  remain  In  the  United  States  shall,  as  between  him 
and  the  United  States,  be  upon  such  individual. 

Imagine  what  doors  are  here  opened  as  regards  contract  laborers, 
when  our  law  defines  them  as  aliens,  “ who  have  been  induced,  as- 
sisted, encouraged,  or  solicited  to  migrate  to  this  country  by  offers 
or  promises  of  employment,  whether  such  offers  or  promises  are  true 
or  false,  or  in  consequence  of  agreements,  or,  written  or  printed,  ex- 
press or  implied  to  perform  labor  in  this  country  of  any  kind,  skilled 
or  unskilled;  persons  who  have  come  in  consequence  of  advertise- 
ments for  laborers,  printed,  published  or  distributed  in  a foreign 
country ; persons  whose  tickets  or  passage  is  paid  for  with  the  money 
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of  another,  or  who  are  assisted  by  others  to  come,  unless  it  is  affirma- 
tively and  satisf  actorily  shown  that  such  persons  do  not  bleong  to* 
one  of  the  foregoing  classes.” 

How  many  now  entering  the  country  would  not  come  under  one 
of  those  exclusions?  A letter  from  a brother  to  a brother  urging 
him  to  come  and  assuring  him  of  work  constitutes  a violation.  A 
circular  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  Maine,  her  farming,  her 
work  in  the  woods,  or  at  her  summer  hotels,  if  successful  in  attracting 
a Swede  or  any  other  foreigner,  puts  him  in  an  excluded  class.  He 
must  state  in  his  application  that  he  is  not  a member  of  any  of  the  ex- 
cluded classes  before  a vise  certificate  will  be  issued  to  him.  Later 
some  one  accuses  him.  of  having  come  because  of  the  circular.  The 
burden  of  proof  is  on  him,  and  a pretty  heavy  penalty  is  possible. 
You  may  say  he  would  never  receive  the  maximum  penalty ; but  he 
does  not  know  that.  Your  bill  requires  that  he  must  know  what  the 
law  is  so  far  as  excluded  classes  go.  If  he  is  the  right  kind  this 
doubtless  will  keep  him  out,  and  if  that*  is  what  the  law  desires,  its 
object  is  accomplished ; but  a desirable  citizen  is  lost  and  in  this  case 
the  State  of  Maine  is  the  real  sufferer.  In  his  place  there  may  be 
admitted  an  anarchist  or  some  other  form  of  a Red.  Our  law  will, 
not  keep  him  out,  for  he  comes  with  criminal  intent,  and,  of  course, 
answers  all  questions  satisfactorily. 

I have  often  wondered  just  how  much  the  contract  labor  law  has 
been  responsible  for  the  change  in  the  type  of  immigration  during 
the  past  30  years.  That  a smaller  percentage  of  sturdy  mechanics, 
of  farmers,  farmers,  farm  laborers,  and  common  laborers  of  the 
older  type  have  come  during  this  period,  statistics  will  prove:.  That 
lessened  numbers  of  all  classes  have  come  from  northern  and  western 
Europe,  and  more  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  statistics  will 
likewise  prove.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  fewer  of  the 
good,  conservative,  thrifty,  reliable,  home-loving  and  God-fearing 
people  from  both  northern  and  southern  Europe  come  when  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  enter  this  country  if  they  know  where  they 
are  going,  or  what  they  are  going  to  do,  and  are  willing  to  tell  the 
truth  about  it.  When  it  is  illegal  for  us  to  advertise  that  there 
is  room  and  need  here  for  stone  masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
farm  hands,  and  so  forth.  Are  not  these  just  the  kind'  we  desire? 
What  better  assurance  can  they  give  us  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  become  public  charges?  That  a letter  from  a relative-  has  anil 
does  debar  them  from  entering  can  be  seen  by  reading  from  page 
30  of  the  printed  hearings  held  by  the  Immigration  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  following  [reading]  r 

Those  debarred  had  In  many  cases  received  letters  from  relatives  offering 
them  positions  as  dressmakers,  clerks,  butchers,  farm  hands;  and'  so  forth. 
Such  letters  create  a violation  of  the  contract  labor  provisions  of  the  immi- 
gration laws. 

In  regard  to  numerical  restrictions,  may  I take  the  liberty -of ’plead- 
ing with  you  against  any  modification  of  the  present  c|uota  which 
may  in  any  way  lead  to  class  differences  or  racial  prejudices? 

I read  a statement  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a few  days 
ago  claiming  that  there  existed  a foreign  bom  bloc.  I do  not  be- 
lieve such  a bloc  exists,  but  I do  fear  that  one  may  be  formed  to- 
counter  the  propaganda  so  rampant  against  ih©  foreign  borau  When; 
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they  are  told,  “ We  do  not  want  any  more  like  you  among  us.”  And 
I have  heard  pretty  nearly  those  same  words  expressed  here  in  the 
Capital  City  of  the  Nation. 

When  one  considers  that  the  foreign  born  and  the  children  of  the 
foreign-born  living  in  the  United  States  in  1920,  numbered  36,715,- 
938,  or  34.8  per  cent  of  our  total  population,  there  is  need  to  fear 
any  movement,  backed  by  legislation,  which  in  any  way  encourages 
racial  suspicions  and  discriminations.  As  an  American  citizen,  whose 
forefathers  have  lived  here  for  many  generations,  I protest  against 
any  such  movement  and  I brand  as  un-American  the  formation  of 
any  similar  bloc,  even  though  it  be  called  an  American  bloc  and  its 
membership  confined  to  only  those  bom  in  this  country. 

The  unrest  so  general  throughout  the  country  to-day,  the  lack  of 
respect  for  and  observance  of  its  constituted  laws,  and  order  among 
the  native-born,  the  weakening  of  confidence  in  the  handling  of 
affairs  among  the  thinking  people  of  the  country,  make  the  present 
a very  unwise  and  perhaps  an  unsafe  time  to  add  anything  to  the 
flames  of  class  prejudice  and  hatred.  Wfe  have  had  a numerical 
restriction  law  for  three  years.  This  has  been  accepted  in'’  spite  of 
the  fact  that  any  thoughtful  person,  who  gives  study  to  immigration, 
knows  that  selection,  not  restriction,  is  the  proper,  the  sane,  and  the 
justifiable  method  to  be  used.  Restriction  at  its  best  is  only  de- 
fensive and  ineffective  at  that,  while  selection  is  constructive. 

Please  do  not  allow  this  country  to  state,  through  legislation,  that 
we  do  not  want  any  more  foreigners  to  come  and  live  and  work 
among  us,  even  though  they  be,  as  many  of  them  are,  our  equals 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally. 

Do  not  make  all  your  legislation  just  for  the  abuses  and  the 
undesirables.  This  element  forms  but  a small  percentage.  Give 
some  thought  to  the  desirable  ones,  who  comprise  the  great  majority 
of  our  foreign  bom.  There  can  be  repeated  throughout  the  United 
States  the  experience  of  Maine,  where  the  coming  of  foreigners 
actually  improved  our  native  stock.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country  have  we  needed  as  we  do  to-day  the  example  among 
us  of  a class  of  people  who  still  believe  in  and  have  respect  for 
work,  the  kind  of  work  which  made  for  us  the  wonderful  country 
we  have. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  stand  up  in  public  places  and  render 
thanks  because  we  are  not  as  they  are ! 

Never  did  we  need  a spirit  of  tolerance  as  we  need  it  to-day. 
That  spirit  made  and  kept  this  country.  A lack  of  it  is  to  be  feared 
more  than  anything  else.  Our  organization  has  for  two  years  advo- 
cated the  granting  to  responsible  parties  of  applications  to  bring 
settlers  into  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  country,  irrespective  of 
quotas.  We  have  taken  this  up  with  agricultural  and  business 
organizations  all  over  the  northern  pari  of  this  country.  We  trav- 
eled along  the  Pacific  coast,  talking  with  representatives  of  organi- 
zations, agricultural  and  business  men’s  organizations,  about  this 
matter  of  immigration  and  advocating,  among  other  things,  the 
power  to  establish  a commission,  which  commission  shall  have  power 
to  bring  in,  upon  application,  settlers  into  this  country.  I say  to 
you,  gentlemen,  with  hardly  any  exceptions,  every  community  whose 
representatives  we  talked  with  approved  of  such  an  arrangement. 
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A mong  others,  there  was  a conference  held  a short  time  ago  in  this 
city  of  Washington,  called  a conference  of  State  agricultural  com- 
missioners. That  conference  had  previously  appointed  an  immigra- 
tion committee.  Its  chairman  was  Mr.  Felker,  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  Mr.  Felker  had  written  to  every  State  commissioner  and  had 
received  replies  from  all  but  6:  he  liad  also  written  to  every  State 
farm  bureau  and  had  received  replies  from  30  of  them— that  is, 
from  the  director’s  of  the  farm  bureaus—and  they  recommended  and 
approved  of  the  establishment  of  such  a board,  with  power  to  allow 
agriculturists  and  helpers  to  come  into  this  country.  I believe 
you  would  find  that  the  country  generally  would  approve  of  such 
a measure.  I can  tell  you  positively  there  is  a need  for  it.  And,»ao 
far  as  the  State  of  Maine  is  concerned,  that  old  100  per  cent  Ameri- 
can State,  we  need  it.  The  children  of  the  State  have  gone  and  are 
going.  There  is  not  a State  in  the  Union  where  they  have  stayed  by 
the  States  as  they  have  there,  but  they  are  leaving  the  work  on  the 
farms,  and  that  poor  old  State  of  Maine  is  left  with  hardly  enough 
people  to  carry  on.  If  we  could  go  into  northern  and  western 
Europe  and  solicit,  if  you  call  it  that— I do  not  call  it  that:  I call 
it  telling  the  story  to  this  class  of  people  who  will  stay  upon  the 
land — we  can  get  agriculturists  for  our  State. 

We  can  not  get  them  into  cities.  We  have  tried  it.  I have  seen 
them  come  from  the  city  of  Boston  and  from  New  York  by  the  car- 
load, and  they  will  not  ‘stay.  When  we  try  to  do  that,  we  are  trying 
to  put  a square  peg  into  a round  hole.  They  do  not  fit.  They  are 
absolutely  unfitted  for  the  work  and,  as  agriculturists,  they  are 
a crime  to  the  industry  and  a curse  to  the  State. 

Now,  if  we  can  go  to  the  north  of  Europe  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  to  people  there,  we  can  get  a class  that  will  be 
glad  to  come  to  the  farms,  and  stay  on  the  farms. 

You  talk  about  these  groups  that  are  settling  in  the  cities.  Why 
should  they  not  settle  in  the  cities,  when  the  only  publicity  that  is 
given  to  this  country  is  about  the  good  wages  that  are  being  paid 
in  the  cities.  You  are  taking  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  farms, 
as  well  as  these  aliens  who  come  to  the  country. 

The  average  age  of  people  on  the  farms  in  the  State  of  Maine 
is  over  52.  What  it  will  be  in' a year  I do  not  know. 

Senator  Copeland.  You  mean  the  entire  State? 

Mr.  Gulnack. -Yes;  for  the  entire  State,  it  would  average  over 
52  years.  The  children  and  young  people  are  gone. 

Now,  what  we  want  is  some  one  who  will  buy  some  of  our  unpro- 
ductive or  abandoned  land,  or  who  will  come  as  laborers  to  take  up 
the  work  of  agriculture  when  these  people  die  off,  or  when  they 
go  to  the  city,  as  many  of  them  would  like  to  do. 

Let  me  just  relate  this  incident:  The  son  of  our  milkman  died 
recently;  he  was  buried  on  Christmas  Day.  A few  days  later, 
when  the  milkman  was  delivering  milk  at  our  house,  Mrs.  Gulnack 
talked  with  him  a few  moments,  and  she  said  that  she  supposed  it 
was  heartrending  to  him  to  lose  his  hoy.  He  said  that  it  was  not 
only  heartrending,  but  backbreaking.  He  said- that  ever  since  the 
boy  was  taken  he  had  tried  to  get  somebody  to  help  him  with  his 
work,  but  he  could  not  get  anybody  who  was  suitable  for  that  kind  of 
work. 
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We  as  business  men  are  committing  crimes  when  we  do  not  take 
hold  of  that  situation  and  help  to  remedy  it. 

Senator  Copeland.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  very  much  impressed  bv 
the  logic  and  earnestness  of  this  witness,  and  I would  like  to  ask 
him,  if  he  can  not  get  the  commission — I understand  he  favors  a 
commission — but  if  he  can  not  get  the  commission,  whether  he ’would 
accept  an  amendment  to  section  3 of  the  Reed  bill  excepting  per- 
sons who  have  had  real  training  in  agriculture ; or  whether  you 
would  amend  section  4 giving  preference  in  the  visa  certificate  to 
those  who  have  had  such  training? 

Mr.  Gulnack.  Senator,  I believe  either  one  would  be  a great 
advantage.  I still  believe  in  the  amendment  suggested  Saturday. 
1 would  rather  see  a commission  formed.  It  is  immaterial  where 
the  authority  is,  as  long  as  it  is  granted.  The  reason  I would  like 
to  see  it  in  the  application  is  this — some  of  our  labor  union  friends 
may  not  appreciate  it— -but  I would  like  to  see  it  in  such  shape  that 
there  would  be  as  little  abuse  of  it  as  possible.  Do  not  allow  any- 
one to  go  over  there  and  tell  the  story,*  unless  it  is  some  one  who 
has  authority  and  is  responsible;  unless  they  are  trying  to  bring 
them  here  for  a good  purpose.  It  would  tend  to  keep  them  in  the 
place  where  they  bring  them.  Now,  that  was  my  thought  in  mak- 
ing that  suggestion,  so  that  we  could  avoid  the  abuses,  because  it  is 
the  abuses  that  have  cursed  our  country.  We  have  legislated  to 
correct  those  abuses,  and  I have  heard  officials  of  the  Immigration 
Department  say  repeatedly  in  regard  to  the  immigration  law,  “ We 
aim  them  at  the  undesirables,  and  we  hit  more  desirables.'’ 

And  I would  hate  to  see  any  amendment  that  would  allow  more 
abuses.  My  object  in  coming  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  stating  my 
views — my  own  ancestry  goes  back,  perhaps,  as  far  as  any  of  them; 
we  are  not  representing  any  foreign-born  class,  and  the  only  foreign 
class  we  have  there  are  the  people  of  Canadian  birth.  They  are 
American  born,  as  much  as  we  are.  There  are  some  in  Canada 
not  much  farther  away  than  this  Capital,  and  some  of  them  nearer. 
That  was  my  object  in  coming  here,  because  I have  heard  and  seen 
so  much  discredit  thrown  on  those  who  come  here,  because  the 
people  who  come  were  representing  some  particular  class  of  which 
they  were  a member.  I am  not  a member  of  any  foreign  class. 
My  ancestors  have  been  here  at  least  for  150  years. 

"And  so  here  is  one  section  of  the  United  States  coming  here  and 
pleading  with  you  with  no  background  such  as  that.  And  if  I had 
had  the  privilege  and  the  time,  I would  have  liked  very  much, 
as  I said  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  Mr.  Payson  Smith,  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a State  that  has 
more  foreign  born  in  it  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  to  come 
here  and  tell  you  his  experiences  with  the  foreign  born.  I have 
talked  with  him  by  the  hour  about  the  subject,  and  he  would  have 
been  willing  to  come  here  and  gone  on  record  on  this  matter. 

I thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wallace,  we  will  hear  you  now. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EDGAR  WALLACE,  WASHINGTON,  B.  C.,  REP- 
RESENTING THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  represents  a fair  cross  section 
of  the  United  States.  It  represents  tne  mine  workers,  which  are 
made  up  about  62  per  cent  of  foreign  born;  it  has  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion the  clothing  workers,  about  72  per  cent  of  whose  members  are 
foreign  born;  it  has  within  its  jurisdiction  the  textile  Industry,, 
at  least  60  per  cent  of  whose  members  are  foreign  born.  Yet  at 
the  last  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  made  up 
of  representatives  of  those  organizations  .which  I have  mentioned 
meeting  together,  voted  for  a resolution  which  requested  the  sus- 
pension of  immigration  for  a term  of  years,  with  tne  exception  of 
the  dependent  fireside  relatives  of  aliens  now  here. 

Senator  Harris.  Was  that  a unaniraous  vote? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  was  a unanimous  vote;  there  was  no  vote 
registered  against  it.  Those  are  the  men  who  represent  many  of 
the  foreign  born ; but  they  are  the  foreign  born  now  here.  They 
are  not  interested  in  the  potential  immigrant  who  might  come  here, 
recognizing  that  it  might  mean  accentuation  of  the  situation  we  are 
now  confronted  with. 

Why  did  the  miners,  representing  62  per  cent  foreigners,  vote  for 
the  suspension  of  immigration?  Because  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  working  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  time  during  the  year. 

Why  did  representatives  of  the  clothing  workers  vote  for  this  res- 
olution ? For  the  same  reason ; they  are  working  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  time.  The  textile  industry  is  working  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  time. 

I have  here  before  me  a document  entitled  “ Industrial  ; ,ploy- 
ment  Information  Bulletin”  of  the  Department  of  Laba*,  and 
while  I no  not  want  to  place  this  in  the  record — it  is  rather  volumi- 
nous— I would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this 
document,  released  February  14,  1924,  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  containing  general  employment  comment. 

Senator  Copeland.  What  is  the  date  of  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  February  14,  1924.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 

fentleman  who  has  just  concluded,  mentioning  the  need  in  Maine, 
want  to  read  this  section  [reading] : 

Augusta:  Cotton  mills  and  shoe  factories  on  part-time  basis,  with  not 
enough  employment  In  other  lines  to  care  for  the  surplus  of  workers.  New 
tool  plant  furnishes  work  for  a large  number  of  men.  It  Is  expected  that  the 
cotton  mills  add  shoe  factories  will  resume  operations  on  full  time  very 
soon.  Building  program  keeps  local  tradesmen  busy,  with  an  adequate  supply. 
Shortage  of  modem  houses.  Farm  help  plentiful. 

This  whole  page  deals  with  Maine. 

Senator  Willis.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Maine. 

Senator  Willis.  What  place? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Augusta.  All  through  this  document  you  will  find 
this  statement,  “ farm  help  plentiful.” 

Now,  that  does  not  mean  that  just  at  the  moment  when  certain 
farmers  need  an  extra  set  of  men  that  they  will  spring  up  in  a 
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moment.  But  that  is  not  an  immigration  question ; that  is  a matter 
•of  properly  allocating  occasional  workers,  and  occasional  employ- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  claim  to  represent  certain  racial  groups,  as  well 
as  others.  We  represent  the  men  who  are  now  here,  and  we  have 
a better  title  to  represent  them  than  some,  because  we  are  delegated 
to  represent  them. 

Gentlemen  come  here  pleading  for  certain  races,  that  certain 
races  shall  not  be  excluded,  or  for  the  rights  of  certain  people  to 
come  to  this  country.  For  what  purpose?  The  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Doctor  Berg,  really  stated  the  purpose;  to  cheapen  the 
wages  by  replacement. 

Now,  because  of  the  war  the  European  market  is  in  bad  shape. 
It  is  not  entirely  obliterated,  but  it  is  injured.  We  could  not  have 
sold  more  goods  abroad  if  we  had  had  all  of  the  people  who  might 
have  come  here  under  the  law  of  1917,  estimated  at  possibly  1,500,000 
a,  year,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  3 per  cent  law.  We  could  not  have 
sold  any  more,  but  we  could  have  injured  the  home  market;  we  could 
have  smashed  the  home  market.  Why?  The  men  win*  got  work 
would  have  been  forced  to  work  under  conditions  that  those  newly- 
arrived  immigrants  would  be  willing  to  work  for.  That  is  the 
object,  I believe,  for  most  of  these  gentlemen  coming  here.  To  tell 
the  actual  facts,  what  they  want  is  deflation. 

Now,  we  have  had  a war,  and  the  war  is  not  yet  paid  for.  During 
this  war  the  country  went  overwhelmingly  into  debt,  and  we  have 
to  pay.  If  that  debt  is  to  be  paid  by  deflated  commodities,  then  that 
debt  will  be  double,  and  it  will  be  that  much  more  difficult  to  pay. 

Gentlemen  come  here  professing  to  represent  farming  industries 
and  wanting  special  clauses  in  the  act  that  would  permit  the  bringing 
in  of  agricultural  laborers.  Don’t  those  gentlemen  know  that  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  men  who  come  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe  can  qualify  as  agricultural  laborers?  That  they  are  agri- 
cultural laborers  in  their  own  country,  and  that  if  we  made  this 
provision  in  the  law  permitting  agricultural  laborers  to  come  in 
m excess  of  the  quota,  we  might  as  well  discard  our  immigration  law, 
with  the  exception  of  the  qualifications  under  the  law  of  1917? 
Ninety  per  cent,  at  least,  could  come  in  under  those  exceptions. 
But  would  they  stay  on  the  farms?  That  is  not  our  experience. 

The  gentlemen  come  here  from  the  South  asking  that  men  be  per- 
mitted to  be  brought  into  certain  sections  of  the  country  to  settle  the 
land.  What  is  their  real  intention?  Who  are  these  gentlemen? 
They  have  land  to  sell  or  land  to  rent. 

Gentlemen,  the  last  possession  of  the  American  producer,  the  last 
one  to  hold  his  property  is  the  farmer.  Do  you  want  to  destroy  the 
American  farmer,  the  American  home  owner,  and  replace  him 
with  a peasantry?  For  that  is  the  object.  A peasantry-land  tillers, 
not  landowners;  men  who  will  work  for  the  great  lords  of  the 
manor,  if  you  will.  That  is  the  object.  The  difference  between  the 
American  farmer  and  the  English  farmer  and  the  European  farmer 
is  that  up  to  date  a majority  of  the  American  farmers  own  their 
land. 

We  are  considering  certain  legislation;  legislation  to  help  the 
farmers,  to  do  what?  To  produce  greater  quantities?  Or  is  it  rather 
do  assist  them  in  disposing  of  a surplus  that  they  have  raised?  Does 
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that  see'ii  to  indicate  that  there  is  any  scarcity  of  farm  labor  in 
America ; They  are  producing  all  we  can  consume,  and  then  some. 
And  the  “ then  some  ” — the  surplus — is  making  for  the  low  price 
that  is  destroying  their  buying  capacity,  and  that  is  destroying  the 
ownership  of  the  farms  by  the  farmers;  “ embarrassing  the  farmers,” 
let  11s  put  it  in  these  words;  the  fact  that  they  have  produced  a 
surplus.  And  what  is  the  remedy  suggested?  That  we  bring  in 
more  farmers.  That  we  give  them  more  help.  The  American  boy 
will  work  on  the  farm,  statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding; 
he  will  work  on  the  farm  bccair.  4 he  does  not  lose  any  caste.  The 
American  boy  will  work  anywhere  except  in  places  where  to  work 
at  any  given  industry  would  place  him  .among  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  of  any  kind.  Is  there  any 
doubt  of  that?  We  have  steel  mills  in  this  country,  we  have  coal 
mines  in  this  country  worked  solely  by  American  workers.  We 
have  whole  sections  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  southern  Appa- 
lachian Mountains,  where  the  population  is  100  per  cent  American, 
and  has  been  from  the  beginning,  Those  people  do  their  own  work. 
They  do  all  of  their  own  work,  and  they  are  increasing  in  numbers 
about  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  populations  in  States  that  are 
receiving  the  higher  numbers  of  immigrant.  They  are  doing  their 
own  work,  and  they  are- proud  to  do  their  own  work.  There  is 
no  disgrace  about  it. 

I live  in  a little  town  in  central  Indiana,  and  the  odd-job  man 
will  visit  the  banker,  and  the  banker  M ill  visit  the  odd-job  man. 
There  is  no  ostracism  of  a man  In'cause  he  works.  But  if  we  should 
bring  into  that  community  a whole  lot  of  people,  newly  arrived 
immigrants — and  they  took  over  that  particular  work,  then  the 
American  boy  might  and  no  doubt  wrould  leave:  he  would  go  else- 
Miiere. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is  what  happened  in  Rome, 
mils  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Exactly.  The  glory  of  Rome  was  its  destruction: 
when  they  brought  in  the  slave  and  made  industry  a slave's  job, 
Rome  deteriorated.  People  will  say,  “ We  want  the  white-collar 
jobs.”  There  are  not  enough  white-collar  jobs  to  go  around. 

I want  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  the  industrial  workers  of  the 
United  States  have  been  almost  exterminated.  You  don't  have  to 
hit  a man  with  a club  to  kill  him.  If  you  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  work,  make  a drifter  out  of  him,  he  will  die  out.  In  New 
England,  and  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  where  the  great  text  ile 
mills  existed,  they  thought  they  could  get  along  with  women  only, 
paying  those  "women  a smaller  Salary  than  they  paid  the  men.  And 
so  developed  the  “she”  towns,  about  five  women  to  one  man.  And 
the  women  lived  and  worked  and  became  incapacitated  or  died  and 
left  no  issue  behind  them.  And  then  the  mill  owners  were  faced 
with  a great  labor  crisis.  It  is  remarkable ! But  they  had  exter- 
minated those  people.  They  had  segregated  the  men  from  the  women 
and  then  they  were  surprised  that  there  were  no  workers.  This  is 
the  onltv  land  in  the  world  that  has  to  have  a breeding  ground 
abroad  for  its  workers.  I claim  it  is  not  necessary,  gentlemen. 

The  farmers  of  the  country  want  special  clauses  in  the  law — so 
say  some  of  their  representatives.  I would  like  to  leave  the  entire 
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3 nest  ion  to  the  vote  of  the  farmers.  I would  like  to  take  a referen- 
tial of  the  farmers,  and  I assure  you  that  they  would  be  99  to  1 
against  bringing  in  the  peasants  of  Europe  to  their  farms.  Could 
we  keep  them  on  the  farm  when  we  get  them  here  ? By  what  means? 
Shall  we  say  we  will  bring  in  a lot  of  men  and  then  we  will  allocate 
them  here?  We  will  allocate  them  there,  and  there  they  must  stay? 
Why,  it  is  over  60  years  ago  since  the  serf  system  was  eliminated, 
even  in  Russia;  about >60  years  ago. 

I have  here,  Mr.  Furuseth  has  handed  me  the  action  of  the  Grange 
of  last  year  [reading] : 

The  Grange  favors  immigration  laws  which  will  make  for  mere  loyal  Ameri- 
canism an<l  better  citizenship,  and  urges  such  modifications  of  the  present 
laws  as  will  accomplish  this  end.  We  favor  the  substitution  of  the  census  of 
1800  for  the  census  of  15)10  as  the  basis  for  the  percentage  immigration 
law,  should  it  he  reenacted.  We  reiterate  the  previous  action  of  the  Grange 
asking  for  denial  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United  States  to  aliens  in- 
eligible to  citizenship. 

I Now,  they  arc  pretty  fair  representatives  of  the  farmers,  the 
Grange,  anti  I have  no  doubt  that  ua  they  organize  and  choose  their 
representatives,  those  representatives  will  testify,  even  as  on  this 
occasion,  what  the  Grange  wants. 

A gentleman  came  before  the  committee  of  the  House ; he  repre- 
sented the  beet  growers  of  Michigan.  What  he  wanted  was  a 
method  by  which  beet  growers — men  who  had  had  some  experience 
ill  growing  beets-— their  women  and  children,  could  he  admitted  to 
work  in  the  beet  fields  while  wanted  there.  They  could  employ 
them  there  for  six  months  in  the  year.  They  wanted  those  beet 
growers  at  places  on  the  basis  that  Senator  Copeland  suggested; 
that  is,  that  they  should  be  admitted  over  and  above  the  quota. 
They  told  as  that  they  rented  their  beet  fields  out  to  the  workers 
whom  they  had  brought  in,  at  the  rate  of  $23  per  acre  to  attend  for 
the  six  months.  A man,  his  wife,  and  two  children  could  attend  to 
89  acres.  That  would  lie  $690.  And  he  could  not  get  Americans 
to  work  at  that,  for  some  reason  or  another;  I don’t  know  why. 
And  then  he  wanted  the  door  left  open  so  that  he  could  bring  in 
men  to  those  beet  fields,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  work 
them  for  six  months,  and  still  leave  the  door  open  so  that  after  he 
had  sent  those  whom  he  had  away,  he  could  still  get  more  of  the 
same  kind. 

Well,  we  are  living  in  a country  where  they  have  a high*  tariff.  To 
protect  whom?  The  workers?  They  say  the  workers.  Well,  let 
as  prove  it.  So  if  we  are  going  to  have  a tariff  to  protect  the  prod- 
uct of  the  workers,  let  us  not  have  a free  trade  in  the  workers  them- 
selves; let  us  really  protect  the  workers. 

Coming  back  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  be  said  that  the 
builders,  the  men  employed  in  the  building  trades,  were  getting  ex- 
cessive wages,  and  that  if  we  brought  in  immigrants  those  immi- 

I grants  would  work  cheaper.  That  is  the  idea  all  the  time— replace- 
ment. But  before  the  committee  of  the  House  considering  the  rental 
commission,  appeared  Mr.  Harry  Wardman,  of  this  city,  and  he 
said  that  he  could  build  thousands  of  houses — enough  houses  to 
supply  all  the  demand  in  this  city,  if  he  could  get  accommodations  in 
money  from  the  banks  at  reasonable  interest.  He  didn’t  say  any- 
thing about  the  bricklayers.  He  could  get  bricklayers  and  build 
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the  houses,  and  the  plasterers;  he  could  get  along  with  them  and 
build  the  houses,  but  what  bothered  him  was  the  fact  that  he  could 
not  get  money  at  reasonable  rates.  I don’t  think  it  is  the  people 
whom  I represent  that  are  stopping  the  development  of  industry  in 
the  country;  I believe  it  is  the  people  whom  that  gentleman  repre- 
sents  that  have  a good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wallace,  is  the  position  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  one  of  suspension? 

Mr.  Wallace.  We  would  like  to  have  as  near  suspension  as  pos- 
sible. And  for  that  reason,  and  no  other  reason — no  racial  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  that  the  quota  were  reduced  to  a very 
low  number,  so  that  you  lmd  numerical  restriction.  Then  does  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  support 'any  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  we  should  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  power  to  ad- 
mit when  the  need  calls  for  skilled  or  unskilled  laborers?  You  are 
familiar  with  that  recommendation? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  I am.  We  object  to  any  such  power  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  any  man.  I have  a great  deal  of  confidence 
m Mr.  Davis,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  know  he  will  be  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  always. 

TIio  Chairman.  ! might  say— I do  not  think  it  is  any  breach  of 
confidence — that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  informed  me  personally 
that  provided  the  quota  law  was  very  low  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  would  not  object  to  having  certain  power  lodged  with 
him,  under  certain  restrictions  with  respect  to  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor. 

Mr.  Wallace.  A certain  power  is  lodged  and  has  been  lodged  and 
is  to-day  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  immigration  law,  that  when  skilled  labor  is  required 
in  this  country,  and  if  such  labor  can  not  be  found  in  this  country, 
then  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  the  power  to  bring  in  such 
labor  under  further  restrictions. 

Senator  Copeland.  Has  he  ever  made  use  of  that? 

Mr.  Wallace.  To  a small  extent,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  agree  to  that  suggestion,  that  when  there 
Was  a want  of  labor  he  should  have  the  power? 

Mr.  Wallace,  We  did  not  agree  to  it;  we  submitted  to  it,  and  it 
was  passed. 

Senator  Copeland.  I asked  the  gentleman  from  Maine  two  ques- 
tions. I said : Suppose  you  can  not  get  a commission— you  know  he 
was  talking  about  a commission 

Mr.  Wallace  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  'Copeland.  Then  would  you  prefer  to  have  section  3 
amended  excepting  from  the  quota  agricultural  labor,  or  whether 
section  4 should  be  amended,  which  would  permit  bringing  in  agri- 
cultural labor  under  the  quota  and  be  charged  to  the  quota.  How  do 
you  feel  about  that  amendment  to  section  4? 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  latter  clause — it  would  be  all  right;  but  I be- 
lieve it  would  be  ineffective. 

I want  to  say  this,  that  the  American  farmer  is  the  most  efficient 
farmer  for  America.  You  take  the  Italian  farmer  or  farmers  from 
any  section  of  Europe,  they  are  really  wonderful  intensive  farmers 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  had  little  land  to  till.  And  so  they 
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have  developed  into  wonderful  intensive  farmers.  I was  over  there 
myself,  and  to-day  they  still  work  with  the  hoe.  I saw  them  work- 
ing with  the  hoe  and  carrying  ground  upon  the  terraces  on  the 
mountains  and  hills.  1 suppose  some  of  you  have  seen  that  as  well. 
They  do  very  well  with  what  they  have.  But  the  American  farmer 
has  to  be  a scientist  and  a fair  mechanic.  It  is  different  from  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  A man  who  would  be  a good  farm 
laborer  in  Europe  is  not  necessarily  a good  farm  laborer  in  this 
country,  or  farmer  either. 

Maine  has  been  laying  out  of  doors  ever  since  I can  remember,  and 
before.  The  people  have  passed  it  by.  I do  not  want  to  cast  any 
reflections  on  Maine,  but  the  fact  is  here  is  the  statement  that  there 
are  many  farm  laborers  idle  in  Maine.  This  is  in  a Government 
document. 

Senator  Willis.  Of  what  date  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  February  14,  1924.  Why  not  settle  those  men  on 
the  farms?  • 

Senator  Copeland.  Mr.  Wallace,  you  know  a Maine  farm  would 
not  be  a very  comfortable  place  to  go  in  February. 

Mr.  Wallace,  Well,  they  have  plenty  of  idle  labor.  I was  never 
in  Maine. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wallace,  were  those  statistics  made  up  by 
taking  one  locality  in  Maine?  . 

Mr.  Wallace.  No,  sir;  there  are  different  localities  mentioned  in 
Maine.  I would  suggest  that  the  committee  get  that  pamphlet.  It 
is  full  of  information,  and  in  every  instance  you  find  that  there  are 
at  least  enough  workers,  and  in  most  instances  a surplus  of  workers 
in  the  country. 

Senator  Harris.  Does  the  Government  report  show  any  shortage 
of  labor  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  snows  a surplus.  There  may  be  a few  places 
where  it  does  not.  I have  not  gone  over  it  all.  I have  examined  it 
to  some  extent,  but  not  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  copies  of  that  supplied  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Let  mo  suggest  one  more  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
has  been  suggested  here  that  there  be  a colonization  of  farmers  in 
the  South.  I want  to  call  attention  to  a Senate  document.  It  was 
a hearing  in  1912,  and  on  page  26  there  is  a statement.  Mr.  Brooks 
was  giving  evidence.  He  said  [reading] : 

A few  years  ago  South  Carolina  established  a State  bureau  of  immigration, 
appropriated  considerable  money,  and  with  a fund  generously  contributed  to 
by  certain  cotton-mill  men,  real  estate  speculators,  and  others  peculiarly  in- 
terested, its  commissioner  of  immigration  went  abroad  and  brought  two  car- 
goes of  immigrants  to  South  Carolina,’  distributing  and  finding  places  for  each 
one  of  the  762  in  various  parts  of  the  Stnte.  To  make  a long  story  short,  on 
the  4th  day  of  March,  1009,  an  act  was  approved  abolishing  the  bureau  of  Immi- 
gration and  forbidding  a State  official  “ to  attempt  directly  or  indirectly  to  bring 
immigrants  into  the  State  of  South  Carolina.” 

The  reason  for  it  was  that  these  men  had  scattered  and  left. 
There  wasn’t  one  left  of  those  whom  they  had  brought  in.  I doubt 
if  there  would  be  any  aid  to  the  South  or  to  the  North  or  to  any  other 
section  of  the  country  by  bringing  in  immigrants,  because  the  effect 
would  only  be  a replacement  of  men  already  here;  other  men  would 
have  to  leave  because  those  men  have  come  in. 
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Now,  there  are  some  objections  we  have  to  the  present  offered 
bill  by  Senator  Reed,  dealing  with  the  seamen.  We  claim  that  the 
effect  of  this  clause  would  be  to  eliminate  American  seamen  from  the 
sea;  because  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  shipowners  who, 
like  other  people,  want  the  cheapest  possible  labor,  to  man  their 
ships  with  sailors  who  could  not  land  in  the  United  States.  And 
because  that  is  the  kind  that  would  be  most  profitable  to  them,  that 
is  the  kind  they  would  hire. 

Senator  Copeland.  You  are  speaking  now  about — — 

Mr.  Wallace  (interposing).  The  seaman  clause.  And  if  you  will 
permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Furusetli  is  so  much 
more  familiar  with  that  than  I am,  that  I will  let  it  go  by  stating 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  recognizes  the  danger,  and 
that  what  Mr.  Furuseth  will  state  to  the  committee  we  are  in  full 
accord  with. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  In*  your  judgment,  would  it  be 
belter  to  strike  out  all  these  clauses? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I think  it  would  be  better  to  strike  them  out  than 
to  let  them  remain. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Without  the  clauses  in  relation 
to  seamen,  is  there  any  other  objection  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  prefer  the  1890  census  it  is  not 
because  it  excludes  certain  kind  of  men,  certain  countrymen,  but 
because  it  is  more  exclusive  of  effectives,  and  we  believe  that  it  would 
be  better.  Neither  do  we  think  that  these  foreign  groups  would  be 
injured  if  with  the  1890  census  the  other  provisions  in  the  Johnson 
bill  which  permits  families  of  aliens  now  here  to  come  in  outside 
f the  quota  and  under  certain  conditions  if,  they  are  residents  or 
have  become  declarants,  or  are  citizens.  Yve  claim  that  because 
in  the  last  20  years  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  immigrants 
have  come  from  eastern  and  southern  Europe,  and  because  the 
families  of  those  from  northern  Europe  are  now  here,  as  a general 
thing,  there  would  be  no  discrimination  against  races.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  there  would  be  more  families  come  in  from  the  south  and 
from  the  east  than  would  the  workers  from  other  sections  of  thq 
country. 

Senator  Copeland.  It  is  very  probable,  Mr.  Wallace,  as  I see  it, 
that  the  Senate  bill  will  be  more  restrictive  than  the  House  bill. 
Of  course,  this  Senate  bill  makes  provision,  by  giving  preference 
!o  the  fireside  members  of  the  families  of  aliens. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Within  iby  quota. 

Senator  Copeland.  Within  the  quota. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  and  of  the  two,  I think  the  Senate  bill  would 
be  more  restrictive  of  the  aliens,  counting  numbers. 

Senator  Willis.  Which  one  do  you  prefer? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I prefer  the  House  bill,  because  it  would  bring 
in  the  families.  I believe  we  can  better  support  the  families  of  the 
v en  now  here  if  they  were  here  than  if  they  are  abroad;  and  I believe 
also  that  it  will  be  conceded  that  men  become  better  citizens  if  they 
have  their  wives  and  families  here. 

Senator  Copeland.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Italian  group  about 
that? 
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Mi*.  Wallace.  So  far  as  we  know  they  do  not  object  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mi*.  Wallace,  there  are  more  than  six  and  a half 
million  of  the  southern  and  eastern  European  peoples  hero  now,  and 
more  than  five  and  a half  millions  of  northern  and  western  European 
peoples. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to  unite  families,  would  you 
unite  the  families  of  the  northern  art!  western  European  peoples 
more  than  the  families  of  the  southern  and  eastern  Eumpean 
peoples? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I pointed  out  that  the  northern  and  western  are 
the  older  immigrants. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  older. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  older  immigration,  and  all  of  those  who  would 
bring  their  families  in  have  already  brought  them.  But  the  immi- 
grants who  have  come  within  the  last  10  years,  there  would  be  more 
of  those.  , 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  more  of  them?  ■*, 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  what  I say. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Wallace,  for  your  statement. 
The  committee  will  now  stand  in  recess  until  2 o’clock  this  af- 
ternoon. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  o’clock  m.«  the  committee  took  a recess  until  2 
o’clock  p.  in.  of  the  same  day.) 

after  recess. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2 o’clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  tak- 
ing of  recess. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor  Stella. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ANTONIO  STELLA,  214  EAST  SIXTEENTH 

STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REPRESENTING  THE  ITALIAN  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Doctor  Stella.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  asked  the  privilege  of  coming  before  the  committee,  first,  to 
express  the  appreciation  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
New  York,  which  I have  the  honor  to-day  to  represent,  for  the 
stand  taken  by  the  United  States  Senate  committee  in  voting  the 
adoption  of  the  1910  census  as  a basis  for  computing  the  immigrant 
quota.  We  feel  that  this  action  alone  has  been  sufficient  to  allay 
the  fears  and  apprehension  among  the  foreign  born  who  thought 
they  were  discriminated  against,  and  that  this  action  by  your  com- 
mittee has  in  a large  measure  automatically  removed  such  fears. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  remember,  Doctor,  that  we  are  only  the 
committee. 

Doctor  Stella.  I realize  that.  I should  say  for  the  moment — for 
the  time  being,  at  least. 

I,  as  a physician  interested  in  public-health  problems,  have  been 
continually  interested  in  the  question  of  immigration  from  the 
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sanitary  point  of  view,  and  lately  my  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  many  statements  regarding  the  question  of  intelligence  among 
the  foreign  bora.  Of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  all  the  publi- 
cations on  the  subject,  but  X thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  and  out 
of  place  here  to  review  some  of  the  charges  that  have  been  made 
against  the  Italians.  You  are  all  fanrliar  with  the  publication 
called  The  Analysis  of  America’s  Modern  Melting  Pot,  in  which  it 
has  been  stated,  repeating  the  results  of  the  Army  intelligence  tests, 
that  Italians  occupy  a low  grade  of  intelligence. 

The  Chairman.  May  I interrupt  you  ? 

Doctor  Stella.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  sent  copies  of  your  book,  did  you  not,  to 
several  members  of  the  committee  ? 

Doctor  Stella.  Yes:  I did. 

The  Chairman.  Might  I ask  you  if  you  would  send  a copy  to 
Senator  Watson,  who  is  very  much  interested  in  immigration?  He 
has  a bill  here. 

Doctor  Stella.  Certainly. 

Senator  Watson.  Thank  you. 

Doctor  Stella.  I wanted  to  refer  to  something  that  was  not  in 
the  book  and  explain  that  the  question  which  has  been  presented 
and  is  a part  of  the  proposed  legislation — to  apply  the  intelligence 
test  to  arriving  immigrants — in  my  mind  would  not  be  a selective 
policy,  because  it  would  exclude  practically  people  who  would  be 
otherwise  desirable,  but  would  not  be  in  a condition  to  answer  the 
intelligence  tests  as  to-day  we  understand  them.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  intelligence  tests  applied  to  the  Army  can  not  be  applied  to 
the  foreign-born  groups  in  the  cities  or  to  those  arriving  from  the 
other  side  for  obvious  reasons,  and  a point  that  I would  like  to 
make  in  this  respect  is 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me  a moment.  T do  not  quite  under- 
stand you.  The  tests  at  the  port  of  entry  are  very  severe  under  the 
act  of  *1917 — the  general  immigration  law. 

Doctor  Stella.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  selective  tests  at  the  port  of  arrival  exclude, 
if  enforced,  every  undesirable.  • Nobody  could  pass  those  tests  that 
was  not  mentally,  morally,  and  physically  sound. 

Doctor  Stella,  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  there  is  the  law’.  I am  not  saying  that  it  is 
enforced ; that  is,  at  the  port  of  arrival. 

Doctor  Stella.  At  the  port  of  arrival.  But  we  fear  that  the  tests 
as  they  are* applied  to-day  do  not  preclude  the  nondiscovery  of  in- 
sanity or  the  nondiscovery  of  any  other  mental  condition.  In  that 
respect  I thought  that  that  provision  of  the  law'  could  be  either 
amended  or  changed  to  the  effect  that  other  tests— what  we  call 
tests  of  doing  rather  than  tests  of  thinking— should  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  pertinent. 

Doctor  Stella.  Now,  leaving  aside  that  question.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  I came  here  was  also  to  submit  the  suggestion,  which 
has  already  been  made  by  previous  speakers  this  morning,  that  the 
immediate' relatives  of  immigrants  who  have  already 

The  Chairman.  Now,  right  on  that  first  point— because  I am 
interested  in  selection  at  the  port  of  arrival  and  selection  at  the 
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source — now,  you  say  that  selection  at  the  port  of  arrival  under 
the  1917  statute  is  not  sufficient  to  exclude  those  who  might  possibly 
become  insane.  Have  you  any  practical  amendment  to  suggest  to 
the  present  law,  1917,  with  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  kind 
of  selective  tests  that  would  prevent  those  who  might  become  insane 
from  entering? 

Doctor  Stella.  I would  make  the  statement  that  it  is  an  im- 
possibility medically  to  foresee  insanity  that  is  bound  to  explode 
several  years  from  the  moment  of  examination,  but  one  thing  that 
would  help  immensely,  more  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  would  be 
the  liistory  of  the  family  of  every  prospective  immigrant.  The 
history  of  the  family  would  throw  great  light  on  some  ascertained 
psychological  facts,  knowing,  for  instance,  how  much  insanity  is 
due  to  heredity,  and  that  would  be  a very  great  step  in  the  right 
direction,  rather  than  the  application  of  intelligence  tests.  The 
contention  I make  is  that  the  degree  of  intelligence  in  an  individual, 
no  mutter  whether  he  is  an  illiterate  or  learned  man,  is  no  guaranty 
for  the  development  of  insanity  at  some  time  in  that  individual’s  life, 
and  therefore  the  tests  that  are  supposed  to  detect  potential  insanity 
are  not  sufficient  along  the  lines  that  havo  been  proposed. 

I was  asked  to  submit  to  the  committee  my  suggestions  to  the 
effect  that  the  admission  of  immediate  relatives  of  immigrants 
who  have  already  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  American 
citizens  should  be  made  outside  of  the  quota.  We  feel  that  if 
the  2 per  cent  quota  is  allowed  and  preference  is  given  to  the 
relatives,  the  number  of  actual  immigrants  that  will  come  from 
the  foreign  countries  affected  by  the  provision  would  be  very 
small  indeed.  We  find  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  that 
case  would  make  it  almost  impossible  to  have  the  relatives  they 
wisli  to  have  here,  and  would  retard  the  process  of  American- 
ization, which,  on  another  line  and  in  another  part,  the  law  would 
like  to  accelerate.  We  feel  that  an  immigrant  who  is  living  alone 
in  this  country,  and  who  is  away  from  his  wife  or  children  or 
parents,  will  be  apt  to  return  or  remain  a foreign  body  in  the  com- 
munity ; while  if  he  has  with  him  his  family,  his  desire  to  Ameri- 
canize* will  be  quickened  and  accelerated.  It  is  for  that  chief  purpose 
that  this  recommendation  is  submitted. 

Medically,  of  course,  there  are  many  good  reasons  for  this. 
Physicians  can  testify  to  the  moral  and  physical  ills  that  attend  the 
presence  of  many  men  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45,  which  is  practi- 
cally the  bulk  of  the  group  of  immigrants  coming  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe,  in  this  country.  When  these  men  concentrate  in 
large  industrial  centers,  or  in  large  cities  like  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, we  know  what  is  happening;  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  mis- 
conception about  the  diseases — let  us  call  them  private  diseases— 
that  these  men  acquire.  The  charge  has  been  made  sometimes,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  foreign  born  affected  by  those  afflictions, 
that  these  men  import,  those  diseases  into  this  country.  As  a matter 
of  factj  they  can  not  do  it,  even  if  they  would  want  to  do  it,  because 
the  rigid  examination  at  the  ports  of  entry  is  so  effective  that  no  one, 
unless  it  is  an  exceptionally  occult  case,  does  escape.  There  is  no 
question,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a great  many  of  them  that  are 
resident  aliens,  who  have  been  here  for  many  years,  away  from  their 
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wives,  away  from  their  homes,  do  acquire  such  afflictions,  and  in  that  | 
respect  the"  physical  aspect  of  that  problem  is  of  great  importance, 
not  for  the  individuals  themselves,  but  for  the  spread  of  the  infection 
to  the  community  where  they  live  and  to  their  offspring. 

It  is  for  these  two  main  reasons  that  1 suggest  this.  First,  to 
accelerate  and  hasten  the  process  of  Americanization,  which  is  uni- 
versally wanted,  in  the  provisions  of  the  law,  in  the  newcomers.  We 
want  them  to  assimilate.  If  they  are  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
having  their  immediate  relatives  that  fact  is  impossible.  Then  from 
the  physical  and  moral  point  of  view  we  feel  it  is  a necessity  for  men 
that  are  separated  from  their  families  to  have  them  with  them. 

Of  course  that  privilege  should  be  extended  only  to  those  who  either 
have  become  American  citizens  with  full  papers,  or  those  who  have 
declared  their  intention. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  take  that  class  out  of  the  quota,  then  ? 
Doctor  Stella.  I would  ask  permission  to  submit  it.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  doing  that,  because  the  real  immigrants  are  those  p 
that  come  here  to  work.  Those  who  come  for  brief  visits,  and  go 
away  after  u short  time  should  not  lie  included.  Take  the  opera 
singers  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  they  come  and  they  go, 
sometimes  several  times  a year.  Mr.  Gatti  himself  is  counted  over 
and  over  again.  Each  time  he  comes  over  he  commits,  so  to  speak,  a 
sin  against  his  own  nationals  because  one  less  or  two  or  three  less 
Italian  immigrants  can  come  on  that  account.  We  feel  that  such 
recommendations  as  your  committee  can  make  should  be  to  the  effect 
that  the  already  classified  list  of  professional  lecturers  and  artists 
should  not  he  be  included  in  the  quota,  and  the  immediate  relatives 
of  immigrants  themselves  should  also  be  excluded. 

Senator  Willis.  Before  you  leave  that,  Doctor,  if  you  will  permit 
an  interruption. 

Doctor  Stella.  Yes. 

Senator  Willis.  You  realize  the  difficulty  with  which  the  com- 
mittee is  confronted  in  this.  Suppose  we  fix  a certain  quota  here, 
and  then  start  in  to  make  exceptions.  Immediately  that  leads  to 
controversy  and  confusion,  and  the  committee  thought,  therefore, 
that  probably  it  would  be  wiser  to  fix  a definite  quota,  make  it  large 
enough,  whatever  it  ought  to  be,  settle  that,  and  then  have  all  these 
admissions  of  real  immigrants  within  the  quota.  We  thought  it 
would  lead  to  better  administration  than  it  would  be  to  say : 

The  quota  is  so  much,  hut  here  are  so  many  coming  in  outside  of  the  quota. 

You  see  what  we  are  driving  at. 

Doctor  Stella.  Yes. 

Senator  Willis.  Now,  would  it  meet,  in  your  judgment,  the  con- 
ditions which  you  describe  if  preference  were  given  in  the  issuance 
of  the  vis6  certificates  and  still  have  it  within  the  quota*  Would 
that  or  would  it  not? 

Doctor  Stella,  I don’t  think  it  would  cover  the  whole  proportion, 
because  the  percentage  you  have  already  voted  on  is  too  small  to 
allow  for  such  inclusions.  If  your  percentage  was  more  than  3 per 
cent,  or  whatever  figure  you  might  suggest,  then  you  could  consider 
the  inclusion  of  the  other  visitors,  let  us  so  call  them,  or  rather,  groups 
that  are  not  immigrants  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  But 
as  it  is,  if  you  include  the  relatives,  and  they  should  be  given  pref* 
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erenee  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  if  yon  include  these 
visitors  and  lecturers  and  artists,  why  the  number  of  veal  immi- 
grants, as  I said  before,  those  that  mean  to  come  here  to  work,  would 
i>e  really  a very  small  fraction.  While  you  have  voted  to  adopt 
the  1910  census,  probably  it  would  be  less  than  adopting  the  other 
census  when  you  make  a subtraction  of  all  these  other  factors  and 
elements  that  are  not  immigrants  proper. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  we  have  had  some  testimony  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
as  to  the  administrative  features.  They  have  to  enforce  the  law. 

Doctor  Stella.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  said,  where  you  have  so  many  of  these 
exceptional  classes  like  teachers  and  artists,  that  in  the  practical 
administration  of  the  law  it  causes  a great  deal  of  dispute,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  well  to  confine  the  exceptional  classes  to  as  few  as 
is  possible;  not  have  so  ninny  of  them.  That  administration  fea- 
ture undoubtedly  made  an  impression  upon  the  committee,  in  hav- 
ing the  number  as  few  as  possible,  so  thfe  tendency  was  to  reduce 
them.  % 

Doctor  Stella.  1 realize  that  it  is  so.  and  it  must  be  admitted  it 
is  an  expedient.  It  does  not  go  exactly  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  In 
other  words,  there  should  be  a real  frankness  in  saying  we  admit  2 
per  cent  on  the  basis  of  that  census.  If  2 per  cent  will  be  net  2 per 
cent.  The  only  reason  is  to  cover  the  percentage  in  the  net  figure, 
because  between  the  immigrants  that  return  annually  and  those  that 
are  coming  in,  grouped  together  with  those  that  are  returning  for 
brief  visits,  the  amount  of  immigrants  would  be  very  small  indeed. 
The  same  objection  I would  submit  regarding  the  rate  of  admission 
based  on  the  number  of  naturalized  immigrants.  As  I said,  I would 
only  allow  the  relatives  of  those  who  are  either  naturalized  or  who 
have  expressed  their  desire  to  be  so.  On  the  other  hand,  in  consider- 
ing the  so-called  newer  immigration,  more  than  the  number  of  natur- 
alized is  the  rate  of  their  naturalization  that  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  drawing  conclusions.  Because  it  is  evident  that  chrono- 
logically the  newer  immigration,  that  is  the  Italian,  the  Greek,  the 
Polish,  and  Russian  immigration  in  the  last  20  years  has  not  had 
time  enough  psychologically  to  become  Americanized  in  the  same 
number  as  the  old  stock  immigration.  Besides  other  reasons,  there 
is  the  difficulty  of  language. 

Personally  I feel  that  £o  hasten  the  progress  of  Americanization 
without  proper  understanding  of  the  principles  and  responsibilities 
involved  in  citizenship  is  quite  a danger.  In  that  respect  I sympa- 
thize with  those  who  are  frightened  by  the  prospect  of  assimilating 
too  many  foreigners.  But  if  the  Americanization  process  is  a bio- 
logical process  and  not  a commercial  expedient,  then  the  desired 
effect  is  not  obtained.  In  other  words,  compulsory  and  forceful 
and  wholesale  Americanization  of  the  foreigners  is  a dangerous  thing 
indeed,  and  no  one  can  deny  that.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  why 
this  country  should  adopt  this  view.  My  own  personal  view  is,  of 
course,  entirely  different. 

I only  submit,  if  you  have  patience  to  listen,  that  this  country 
could  solve  all  the  perplexing  problems  of  immigration  by  adopt- 
ing a double  policy,  one  for  permanent  settlers  and  immigrants  that 
want  to  become  Americans,  and  one  for  temporary  seasonal  workers. 
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Before  the  war  Italy  used  to  send  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  such  workers  to  Germany  and  France.  They  are  still 
going  now  to  the  devastated  regions  to  help  those  countries  get 
enough  labor  to  do  their  work.  These  people  after  they  have  done 
their  work  return;  they  are  engaged  in  seasonal  occupations;  they 
are  birds  of  passage.  There  is  a tremendous  advantage  .in  having 
those  birds  of  passage,  because  they  never  create  congestion,  they 
never  create  unemployment  as  far  as  they  are  concerned ; they  fluc- 
tuate according  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  When  there  is 
no  work  they  go  back.  They  create  no  problem  to  the  country  to 
which  they  go.  If  they  take  money  away  in  return  for  the  money, 
they  have  been  building  the  subways,  digging  ditches,  and  doing  the 
great  fundamental  and  basic  work  of  the  country. 

No  one  can  deny  the  fact  that  the  great  work  of  the  last  30  years 
in  the  United  States  has  been  really  performed  by  the  immigrants 
from  the  southern  and  eastern  European  countries.  It  is  very  well  to 
say,  as  I heard  said  this  morning,  that  the  American  boy  will  do  any 
kind  of  work.  Yes,  in  time  of  war  that  was  true,  because  war  was 
war,  and  the  psychology  of  the  people  was  keyed  up  to  that  point  to 
do  anything.  But  to-day  conditions  are  (‘Afferent.  1 remember 
hearing  a contractor  speak  of  the  time  that  the  Ashokan  Dam  was 
built,  where  3,000  Italians  were  employed,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  a long  line  of  unemployed,  what  we  call  the  bread  line  in 
New  York,  but  they  wouldn’t  do  that  work.  Mr.  lioosevelt  was 
President  at  the  time,  and  he  had  a very  happy  expression,  as  he 
always  used  to  have,  and  he  said : 

Yes,  we  hn\re  a great  many  people  who  nre  unemployed,  hut  those  are  the  un- 
employable. 

In  other  words,  they  do  not  want  to  work. 

The  contractor  of  the  time,  when  he  was  reproached  for  employing 
so  many  foreigners,  said : 

Why,  I tun  glad  to  get  all  you  send  me,  but  the  natives  will  not  work.  They 
will  not  produce  the  work. 

The  hardihood  and  the  resistance  and  the  obedience  and  the  pa- 
tience of  the  people  accustomed  by  centuries  to  that  kind  of  work 
can  not  be  improvised. 

In  other  words,  one  thing  is  evident,  even  to  the  eyes  of  those  who 
like  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  truth,  that  there  is  a certain  kind  and  a 
certain  amount  of  work  which  this  country  needs  that  can  not  be 
nerformed  by  the  natives.  We  find  that  even  the  children  of  the 
immigrants  themselves  will  never  do  the  work  of  their  fathers.  If  the 
father  is  a common  laborer,  or  a mason,  or  a carpenter,  the  boy  will 
go  to  high  school  and  to  college  and  become  either  a clerk  or  a doctor 
or  a lawyer.  It  is  really  remarkable  to  see  how  many  young  men  of 
this  generation  do  that.  It  is  a matter  of  great  pride  for  this  coun- 
try, it  is  the  great  power  of  this  country  that  no  one  stays  at  the  same 
level.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world,  and  probably  never 
has  been  in  the  history  of  the  world,  where  such  an  ascent  has  ob- 
tained. 

Senator  Willis.  Doctor,  I wonder  if  your  investigations  have  led 
you  into  the  foreign  field.  I just  wonder  whether  this  same  situa- 
tion that  you  have  been  describing  so  interestingly,  this  drift  of  the 
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children  of  the  farmers  into  the  cities  obtains  in  other  countries,  for 
example,  France  or  England  or  Italy? 

Doctor  Stella,  Well,  I suppose  each  country  has  a different  answer 
to  give,  France  is  chiefly  a country  of  farmers.  The  real,  great 
France,  the  economically  strong  France,  is  in  the  provinces,  that  is, 
in  the  rural  districts. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a phase  of  industrial  development,  which, 
in  the  form  of  factories,  always  centers  in  large  cities  where  the 
wages  are  high? 

Doctor  Stella.  Exactly.  That  is  the  rural  exodus  that  started  in 
England  a century  ago,  and  urbanization,  as  we  call  it — with  all  the 
urbanization  evils — is  going  on  just  the  same. 

You  have  read  a publication  gotten  out  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  the  colony  of  Hammonton,  a little  settlement  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Atlantic  City.  It  describes  how  a small  nucleus  of 
Italians  gradually  attracted  more  of  their  own  people,  and  now  that 
group  of  people  is  a prosperous  one.  They  have  bought  farms  there, 
and  they  have  transformed  a deserted  land* into  a beautiful  agricul- 
tural region.  And  in  California  they  have  done  the  same  thing. 
Italians,  as  the  gentleman  said  this  morning,  are  known  to  be  in- 
tensive farmers,  and  wherever  they  have  gone  they  have  actually 
redeemed  from  wastage  productive  hind. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  should  not  feel  that  they 
represent  all  the  American  people.  I have  great  respect  for  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  for  its  leaders,  and  tor  the  great 
benefits  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  health  and  short  hours  and 
high  wages  they  have  brought  about,  but  they  are  apparently  self- 
centered  in  their  own  interest,  and  it  is  a mistake  to  think  that 
they  do  represent  this  country.  There  are  other  things  besides 
the  Federation  of  Labor,  and  there  are  other  problems  besides  the 
question  of  amalgamation  and  assimilation.  These  terms  scientifi- 
cally have  no  meaning.  The  best  races,  the  peoples  that  have  given 
the  greatest  contributions  to  mankind,  are  those  that  have  had  an 
admixture  of  the  best  element  of  every  other  race. 

A gentleman  this  morning,  representing  the  labor  unions,  said 
that  a great  many  of  these  immigrants  will  lower  wages  and  lower 
the  standards  of  living.  Those  are  statements  we  hear  all  the  time. 
But  what  are  the  facts?  Before  immigration  started  in  large 
numbers  the  wages  of  the  skilled  American  laborers  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  their  families,  and  child  labor  was  the  result  of  that. 
And  since  immigrants  have  come  in  largo  numbers  there  has  been 
a steady  increase  in  wages,  regardless  of  the  present  wave  of  exag- 
gerated prices.  Now  the  unskilled  laborer,  the  common  laborer,  the 
man  who  is  willing  to  do  the  fundamental  and  basic  work,  does  not 
take  the  place  of  the  skilled  worker,  but  pushes  him  upward.  Tn  other 
words,  he  moves  the  worker  upward  to  higher  levels.  And  it  seems 
to  me  almost  blindness  on  the  part  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  oppose  such  importation  of  laborers,  because  they  are  just 
the  ones  who  represent  the  base,  so  to  speak,  of  the  pyramid,  and 
the  skilled  workers  go  higher  and  higher  and  get  higher  wages. 

I believe  the  gentleman  made  a misstatement  this  morning  when 
he  said  Rome  fell  on  account  of  the  slaves.  T think  that  whoever 
has  read  Gibbon  or  Macauley  knows  that  the  trouble  was  at  the  top. 
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There  was  luxury,  too  much  money,  too  much  leisure,  probably  too 
many  cabarets  and  jazz  and  too  many  perversions.  That  was  the 
cause,  but  not  the  importation  of  manual  labor. 

You  have  been  very  patient  in  listening  to  me,  and  I will  now  close. 
I would  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  any  of  you  wish 
to  ask;  otherwise  I will  not  take  any  more  of  your  time. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  We  are  glad  to  have  heard  from 
you,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Furuseth,  we  will  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OP  ANDREW  FURUSETH,  PRESIDENT  INTERNA- 
TIONAL SEAMEN'S  UNION  OF  AMERICA. 

Senator  Willis.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Andrew  Furuseth,  president  International  Sea- 
men’s Union  of  North  America,  59  .Beaver  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  room  409  American  Federation  of  Labor  Building,  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1 have  come  before  you  to  speak  of  the  seamen’s 
side  of  this  question,  because  the  bill  that  you  have  got,  before  you, 
would,  if  enacted  into  law,  repeal  the  seamen’s  act. 

Senator  Willis.  Mr.  Furuseth,  which  bill  do  you  refer  to?  > 

Mr.  Furuseth.  I am  referring  now  to  the  Reed  bill. 

Senator  Willis.  Would  the  same  observations  apply  to  the  John- 
son bill?  , 

Mr.  Furuseth.  It  originally  did,  but  it  does  not  do  so  now  Be- 
cause the  House  committee  took  out  of  the  Johnson  bill  the  features 
that  made  it  so. 

Senator  Willis.  You  are  proposing  to  discuss  now  the  Reed  bill? 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Yes;  I am  going  to  discuss  the  Reed  bill.  But  in 
order  that  you  may  have  a background  so  as  to  really  understand 
what  I am  saving  about  this  question,  it  is  necessary  that,  very 
shortly,  I should  give  an  explanation  first  of  the  reason  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  seamen’s  act  and  the  opposition  there  has  been  to  it,  and 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  repeal  it.  It  will  only  take  me  a 
few  minutes  to  do  that.  When  .1  am  through  with  that  I shall  deal 
with  the  bill  exclusively. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  May  1 say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  subcommittee  had  some  doubt  about  these  alien  seamen  provi- 
sions, and  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  it  is  wise  to  include 
them  at  this  time  in  any  such  bill  as  we  have  in  mind.  I hope  Mr. 
Furuseth  will  tell  us  what  he  thinks  about  the  question  of  omitting 
them  entirely. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Yes;  I will  tell  you  that,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Reed,  if  we  had  a meeting  of  the  sub- 
committee perhaps  he  could  appear  before  the  subcommittee  and 
have  us  consider  it. 

Senator  Willis.  Well,  T think  lie  ought  to  make  bis  statement  here 
at  the  general  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  The  seamen's  act  was  passed  for  two  reasons.  One 
was  to  get  the  American  to  sea  and  the  other  was  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  operate  American  vessels  in  competition  with  other  vessels. 
If  you  so  change  the  mariiwie  law  that  the  American  would  be  will- 
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ing  to  go  to  «eu,  and  then  did  not  do  anything  with  foreign  vessels, 
the  result  would  be  to  legislate  America  off  the  sea  because  of  the 
differential  in  the  cost  of  operation.  So  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  these  matters  the  Congress  at  the  time  decided  that  it  would  pass 
the  kind  of  bill  that  would  bring  the  American  to  sea  and  make  that 
legislation  applicable  to  foreign  vessels  coming  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  By  doing  that  we  would  equalize  the 
wage  cost  based  upon  economic  considerations  that  it  is  not  now 
worth  while  taking  up  your  time  with.  And  the  result  has  been  that 
since  the  seamen’s  act  was  passed  and  got  into  operation  the  wages 
on  foreign  ships  have  substantially  followed  the  upward  trend  in 
American  vessels  in  just  the  same  way  as  a cart  follows  the  horse  up 
hill  if  they  are  tied  together.  And* when  the  wages  were  reduced 
here  it  was  followed  by  a reduction  in  Europe,  but  we  did  the  re- 
ducing first. 

With  reference  to  the  Japanese,  to  whom  the  seamen’s  act  was 
never  applied,  not  because  it  could  not  be  but  because  we  advised  the 
Japanese  not  to  do  it  at  the  time — with  reference  to  them,  to  whom 
it  Isas  never  been  applied,  the  result  has  been  to  raise  use  Japanese 
seamen’s  wages  three  times  since  the  passage  of  the  seamen's  act, 
and  while  they  are  not  near  us  yet  they  are  gradually  getting  there, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  organization  that  has 
been  assisting  them. 

Now,  in  the  struggle  for  the  seamen’s  act  foreign  nations  and  the 
shipowners  of  the  United  States  stood  together  in  an  intense  opposi- 
tion. Protests  came  from  practically  every  European  country 
against  the  passage  or  enactment  of  the  seamen's  act.  Practically  ail 
the  commercial  organizations  in  the  United  States  resoluted  against 
the  passage  of  the  act.  They  all  failed  in  preventing  its  passage  by 
Congress.  They  then  followed  to  the  President  with  their  protest. 
They  failed  there.  Then  they  used  their  economic  power  to  bring 
about  a condition  which  they  hoped  would  result  in  the  repeal  of 
the  act  before  it  was  put  into  operation.  They  failed  in  that.  When 
the  war  came  they  appealed  to  this  country  to  suspend  the  act  at  least 
during  the  war.  And  I have  seen  a stack  of  communications  from 
Governments  that  high  | indicating!  that  contained  nothing  but  ap- 
peals of  that  kind. 

Senator  Willis.  To  whom? 

Mr.  Fukvskth.  To  our  Government.  It  was  answered  in  a letter 
that  just  covered  one  page  of  ordinary  writing  paper,  and  they 
again  failed.  * 

Then  they  began  using  the  seamen's  act  to  destroy  the  immigra- 
tion and  the  exclusion  system,  and  they  have  used  that  ever  since  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a condition  in  the  public  mind  that  would 
force  the  repeal  of  the  seamen’s  act. 

Now,  if  they  can  bring  about  a condition  in  which  the  seaman 
will  be  held  oh  board  the  vessel  be  is  on  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  they  will  have  accomplished  all  that  they  want  in  the  matter, 
because  then  they  can  come  here  with  a crew  that  is  signed  on  for 
$5  to  $10  a month  in  the  orient  and  take  away  passengers  or  freight 
in  competition  with  an  American  vessel  that  pays  $40,  $50,  or  $(S0  a 
month,  and  the  differential  in  wage  cost  is  too  great  to  permit  of 
business  being  carried  on  successfully  in  that  way. 
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So  that  what  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  foreign  and  by 
those  of  the  American  shipowners  that  want  it  to  be  done  is  to  bring 
about  a condition  under  which  they  can  hold  the  men  on  board  the 
vessels  in  the  ports. 

The  effort  of  the  departments  who  are  studying  the  violations  of 
the  immigration  law  is  to  find  some  way  in  which  they  can  stop  the 
coming  of  undesirables  or  the  superfluous,  whatever  you  like  to  call 
them,  men  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  immigration 
law,  and  all  that  they  could  say  was  to  put  them  under  bonds.  The 
present  administration  began  putting  them  under  bonds  of  $500  in 
San  Francisco.  The  legitimate,  bona  fide  seaman,  of  course,  can 
not  put  up  any  bond.  He  has  not  got  the  means  himself,  he  has  not 
got  the  friends  to  do  it,  and  so  that  is  out  of  the  question.  But 
anybody  who  wants  to  get  in  here  in  violation  of  the  immigration 
laws  can  put  up  the  bonds,  and  so  they  simply  converted  the  $500 
bond  into  a $500  head  tax.  They  put  up  the  bonds  and  vanish  in 
the  population.  That  was  the  history  on  the  Pacific. 

Now,  the  history  of  it  on  the  Atlantic  is  that  the  men  that  tried  to 
do  the  same  thing  on  the  Atlantic  insist  upon  bonds.  It  was  taken 
into  court,  and  the  courts  decided  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  had 
no  power  under  the  law  to  require  any  bonds  from  any  seaman.  It 
was  so  decided  by  first  the  district  courts  and  then  the  court  of 
appeals. 

The  Secretary,  however,  continued  in  his  efforts,  and  he  insisted 
upon  bonds  from  vessels  coming  here  that  wanted  to  let  their 
Chinese  go.  And  he  would  not  permit  them  to  be  landed.  A writ 
of  habeas  corpus  was  taken  out  before  Judge  Hough  in  New  York, 
and  in  a decision  which  is  reported  in  this  book  here,  American 
Maritime  Cases,  the  judge  held  that  the  Secretary  had  no  power  to 
have  any  bond  provided  for,  and  he  certainly  had  no  power  to 
make  the  vessel's  into  prisons,  and  promptly  ordered  the  men  re- 
leased from  the  vessel  and  landed.  And  he  used  expressions  in  that 
decision  that  are  stronger  and  more  forceful  than  1 have  seen  in  any 
decision  of  a court  yet. 

Now,  there  remains  but  one  thing,  therefore,  and  that  is  to  get 
legislation  that  will  authorize  the  putting  up  of  the  regulations 
under  which  bonds  may  be  put  up.  If  that  ean  be  done,  then  the 
bona  fide  seamen  will  be  held  on  board  of  the  ship,  because  they  can 
not  put  up  any  bonds,  and  the  men  who  are  coining  here  wit  h the 
deliberate  purpose  to  evade  the  immigration  laws  will  come  ashore. 
You  will  have,  therefore,  coming  akhore  the  slaver,  the  smuggler, 
the  mail  who  is  getting  away  from  the  police  in  other  countries,  etc. 
They  all  know  how  to  furnish  the  bonds  and  to  get  ashore. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  come  to  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
hill? 

Mr.  Fuiutskth.  Now  then,  having  gone  through  that  I am  now 
coming  to  specific  parts  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Willis.  Before  you  pass  from  that  point  T want  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Chair  that  that  is  a very  interesting  decision  that  Mr. 
Furuseth  lias  just  referred  to.  It  is  not  very  long.  I suggest  that 
it  be  put  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

Senator  Kj:fj>  of  Pennsylvania.  We  might  put  into  the  record  at 
this  place  the  syllabus  of  this  case  which  gives  the  committee  the 
exact  decision. 
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The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Senator  Heed  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  the  case  of  United  States 
ex  rel.  Chin  Loy  v.  Henry  C.  Curran,  Commissioner  of  Immigration. 

United  States  District  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  September 

24,  1923. 

IMMIGRATION — CHINESE  SEAMAN — HOND  HKt'OUK  EANWXIi — INTENT  TO  AHANDON 

CAIXINO. 

1.  Tiie  Secretary  of  Labor  1ms  no  power  under  immigration  act,  1917,  section 
32,  to  make  regulations  requiring  a Chinese  seaman  to  give  bond  in  the  amount 
of  $500  as  a condition  to  his  landing.  United  States  ex  rel.  Lum  Yung  v. 
Stump  (C,  C.  A,  4th  Clr.),  1023,  A.  M.  0.  880,  followed  hut  questioned. 

2.  Even  though  it  he  suspected  that  a Chinese  seaman  intends  to  abandon 
ills  calling  when  on  shore,  nevertheless  lie  has  the  rigid  to  land  without  bond, 
and  it  is  (lie  duty  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  obtain  evidence  thereafter  in  order  to  prove  that  he  Is  no  longer  a seaman. 

The  habeas  corpus  before  Circuit  Judge  Hough  in  the  second 
circuit.  » 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a good  judge.  '*'> 

Mr,  Furuseth.  The  authorities  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  trying 
their  best  to  close  up  the  holes  and  the  entrances,  because  they  are 
so  notorious,  and  there  is  so  much  money  made  out  of  it  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done.  Here  is  a letter  published  in  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  submitted  in  an  investigation  in  Seattle  and  show- 
ing that  a man  in  Hongkong  offers  $1,000  for  the  right  to  make  one 
trip  us  an  interpreter  on  an  American  ship.  [’Handing  same  to  the 
chairman.] 

Senator  Heed  of  Pennslyvania.  We  will  take  your  word  for  that, 
Mr.  Furuseth. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  That  is  all  right.  But  I think  the  letter  is  so  in- 
teresting that  you  probably  will  want  to  put  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  may  be  retained  here.  We  will  keep  it 
without  putting  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  I would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  it  back,  because 
I have  no  copy  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  anything  back  that  is  here. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  On  the  14th  of  August,’  1922,  54  Chinese  came 
into  Seattle  in  violation  of  law  on  one  single  ship,  the  President 
Jackson,  And  yon  can  not  stop  it  as  long  as  you  carry  that  kind 
of  a crew,  because  the  men  are  brought  on  board,  and  with  it  very 
large  crew  it  is  perfectly  in  order  for  the  officers  to  say  that  they 
do  not  know  that  they  have  got  any  extra  men.  That  is  what  they 
said  in  the  President  Jackson  case.  They  did  not  examine  the  men, 
they  said.  Of  course,  as  a seaman  I know  that  that  is  all  fudge. 
They  knew.  But  you  could  not  prove  that  they  knew  it,  because 
they  had  not  taken  a tally  of  the  men,  and  if  they  were  going  to 
take  a tally  they  would  let  the  interpreter  know,  and  the  men  would 
be  stowed  away  while  the  tally  was  being  taken. 

Senator  Heed  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Furuseth,  to  get  to  the  point, 
because  we  have  all  got  to  go  up  to  vote  in  a minute,  isn’t  this  your 
idea,  that  we  should  amend  the  law  to  provide  that  in  case  any  ship 
reaches  an  American  port  having  ns  a member  of  its  crew  a person 
who  is  ineligible  for  citizenship  in  the  United  Suites,  that  that  per- 
son should  be  removed  from  the  ship  and  deported  by  another  vessel 
than  the  one  that  brought  him? 
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Mr.  Furuseth.  That  is  one  of  the  ideas;  yes,  sir.  Now,  just  one 
moment  more.  I want  to  cull  vour  attention  to  another  letter  that 
I want  to  give  to  you,  to  show  how  this  tiling  is  being  done. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  You  are  giving  us  evidence.  We 
are  willing  to  take  your  statement  for  it.  We  want  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  If  you  are  willing  to  take  my  statement  for  it  now, 
and  you  do  not  need  the  evidence,  all  right,  then  I will  go  to  the  bill 
here. 

In  section  *3  we  have  amongst  those  who  are  not  immigrants,  or  who 
are  to  be  excluded  from  being  treated  as  immigrants,  “ a bona  fide 
alien  seaman  serving  as  such  on  a vessel  "arriving  at  a port  of  the 
United  States  and  seeking  to  enter  temporarily  the  United  States 
solely  in  the  pursuit  of  his  celling  as  a seaman  

Senator  Willis.  What  line  is  that? 

Mr.  Furuseth.  That  is  on  page  4,  beginning  on  line  23  and  ending 
on  page  5,  in  line  3. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  That  same  provision,  I might  say, 
occurs  in  the  Johnson  bill,  in  the  Watson-Davis  bill,  and  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Exactly.  Now,  then,  we  come  to  section  12.  And 
under  the  “Maintenance  of  exempt  status,”  on  page  15,  it  is  provided : 

The  admission  to  the  United  States  of  an  alien  excepted  from  the  class  of 
Immigrants  by  cluuse  (2),  (3),  (4),  or  (5)  of  section  3 shall  he  for  such  time 
as  may  be  by  regulations  prescribed,  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  by 
regulations  prescribed  Including,  when  deemed  necessary,  the  giving  of  bond  with 
sufficient  surety. 

This  is  not  simply  a question  of  men  who  are  racially  or  territori- 
ally excluded,  and  if  it  was  that  it  would  simply  fill  up  all  the  vessels 
with  nobody  else.  This  puts  it  within  the  power  of  the  Secretary  to 
demand  bonds  from  everybody.  And,  gentlemen,  whenever  he  does 
segregate  certain  people  and  say  that  bonds  shall  be  put  up  before 
they  are  permitted  to  land  you  may  be  absolutely  sure  (bat  the  ves- 
sels, outside  of  the  great  liners  on  the  Atlantic  where  they  could  not 
carry  that  kind  of  men — they  could  not  get  passengers  if  they  did — 
but  outside  of  those  vessels  they  will  be  manned  by  the  men  who  are 
excluded  and  who  can  not  land. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  You  catch  the  idea,  that  the  ves- 
sel owner  in  order  to  keep  his  crew  will  ship  nobody  but  ineligibles, 
because  this  act  will  make  his  vessel  a sort  of  jail,  so  to  speak,  while 
he  is  in  port. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Exactly.  So  I want  first  to  ask  you  to  strike  the 
figure  (5)  out  of  this  part  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Willis.  That  is,  all  of  those  lines  that  you  read  there  ? 

Mr,  FruusKTii.  It  appears  in  section  12,  line  22;’ strike  out  the  fig- 
ure “(5)”  of  section  3,  which  begins  on  line  24  of  page  4 and  goes  to 
lino  3 on  page  5.  I am  asking  you  to  strike  out  the  figure  “(5)”  in 
line  22  on  page  15,  sous  to  deny  to  the  Secretary  or  anybody  else  the 
right  to  say  that  bonds  shall  be  put  up  before  the  man  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  come  to  shore. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  In  other  words,  you  leave  section 
3 as  it  is  but  merely  take  away  from  the  Secretary  the  power  to  regu- 
late bond, 

Mr,  Furuseth.  Unit  is  all.  Now,  I come  to  section  Hi. 
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Senator  Willis.  We  have  got  that  right  now:  You  suggest  no 
change  in  section  3 at  all? 

Mr.  Furuseth,  Not  in  section  3;  no  change;  no. 

Senator  Willis.  No  change  at  all? 

Mr.  Furuseth.  No  change  at  all. 

Senator  Willis.  The  only  change  you  ace  now  proposing  is  to 
strike  out  the  (5)  in  section  12,  line  22. 

Mr.  Furuseth:.  Yes. 

Income  now  to  section  10.  What  you  have  here  in  section  10  in  the 
beginning  is  what  is  in  the  old  law.  That  same  thing  caused  a great 
deal  of  trouble  in  the  courts,  because  here  you  are  dealing  with  men 
excluded  only,  and  there  was  always  a question  that  arose  in  the 
minds  of  the  judges  as  to  what  really  was  the  policy/  Now,  what  we 
me  asking  you  to  do  is  this,  and  it  will  close  the  gaps,  leave  bona  fide 
seamen  to  come  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States;  it  will  keep  out 
those  who  are  not  bona  fide  seamen ; and  it  will  put  the  burden  upon 
the  foreign  ship,  or  the  American  ship,  if  she  does  the  same  thing — 
it  will  put  the  burden  upon  the  ship;  and  there  is  where  it.fshould  go, 
because  they  are  violating  the  law  anyway,  and  it  would  put  no  addi- 
tional cost  upon  the  United  States.  So  that  we  deal,  in  the  suggested 
substitute  for  sections  1(5  and  17,  with  it  in  this  way: 

First,  we  say  that  when  a vessel  comes  into  port  no  one  shall  be 
permitted  to  leave  her  until  they  have  been  examined.  Now  they 
have  got  to  be  examined  anyway  under  the  existing  law  as  to  their 
health.  Coming  from  a foreign  country,  no  one  can  leave  her  until 
they  have  been  examined.  And  then  we  say  that  those  who  are  not 
hona  fide  seamen  shall  be  taken  from  the  vessel  and  shall  be  deported, 
at  the  exjx'nse  of  the  vessel  that  brings  them,  in  some  other  vessel ; 
and  when  you  do  that  a couple  of  times  the  shipowner  will  see  to  it 
that  he  hasn’t  got  any  of  that  kind  of  people  on  board  his  ship.  It 
costs  too  much  to  have  them. 

Now,  as  to  the  ascertainment  of  who  is  a bona  fule  seaman,  that  is 
an  easy  proposition.  If  a man  is  a grown  man  and  he  is  in  a hoy’s 
position  on  hoard  of  a ship,  the  suspicion  is  justified  at  once  that  he 
is  not  a bona  fide  seaman.  If  he  is  in  a rating;  in  work  of  which  he 
has  no  knowledge,  the  same  suspicion  is  justified.  Such  men,  there- 
fore, should  lie  denied  leaving  the  ship  or  visiting  the  shore.  They 
should  be  more  closely  investigated;  and  if  they  are  found  not  to  be 
bona,  fide  seamen,  the'vesseJ  that  has  brought  tliem  has  brought  them 
in  violation  of  our  laws  and  in  violation  of  the  policy  that  this  Gov- 
ernment has  established  and  is  now  trying  to  perfect,  and  they,  being 
the  guilty  parties,  ought  to  suffer  the  consequences,  and  the  conse- 
quences ought  not  to  be  put  upon  the  seaman  who  knows  not  what 
ports  he  is  going  to  go  to  in  the  term  of  his  employment.  I might 
ship  in  Liverpool  and  go  to  South  America,  and  then  to  such  ports 
aiul  places  as  the  captain  may  direct,  having  no  suspicion  that  l am 
going  to  the  United  States.  Hut  the  vessel  takes  me  here,  and  l am 
held  on  board  the  vessel  like  a jailbird.  Why,  no  nation  has  ever  been 
so  cruel  us  that,  and  1 am  sure  the  United  States  will  not  be. 

But  aside  from  that  I want  to  say  to  you  that  if  you  adopt  any 
legislation  under  which  the  seaman  is  to  be  held  on  board  of  bis 
vessel  you  will  not  only  destroy  the  American  possibility  of  assuming 
its  proper  share  in  the  sea  power  but  you  will  prevent  absolutely 
the  American  from  going  to  sea.  Now  that  is  the  first  proposition. 
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The  second  proposition  that  we  have  got  to  bring  before  you  is 
that  the  vessel  shall  take  away  at  least  as  many  as  she  brings.  Now, 
every  nation  has  either  a statutory  law  or  some  governmental  regula- 
tions which  have  the  force  of  law  prescribing  the  minimum  number 
of  men  that  the  vessel  can  leave  the  port  with  on  the  voyage  that 
she  is  about  to  make.  Every  nation  also  gives  to  each  shipowner 
the  right  to  take  as  many  more  as  he  wants.  What  then  happens? 
He  takes,  like  a Greek  vessel,  400  of  a crew,  comes  here  and  drops 
150  of  them,  and  goes  back  with  250.  Vessel  after  vessel  of  di  he  rent 
nations  has  come  here  and  left  50,  75,  100  men  behind.  And  the 
owners  of  those  ships  knew  it  and  knew  that  it  was  going  to  happen. 
On  the  Pacilic  the  vessels  came  with  C0»  70,  80,  or  150  men  in  some 
of  them,  leaving  from  5 to  50  Chinese  behind  them.  And  somebody 
collected  $1,000  a man  for  each  of  them. 

Now,  when  we  went  to  the  collectors  of  the  ports  and  complained 
that  the  vessels  were  going  out  short  handed  they  pointed  to  the  in- 
spection certificate  and  .said  that  the  certificate  show's  that  she  has 
as  many  men  as  she  is  supposed  to  carry.  Now,  the  certificate  was 
issued  based  upon  white  men.  She  went  to  the  Orient,  and  under 
section  20  of  the  law  of  1884  she  hired  her  crew  there.  Following 
the  usual  custom  she  put  50  or  75  per  cent  more  men  on  and  then 
dropped  them  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  collecting  the  money 
for  each  man — somebody  did — and  then  the  vessel  left  with  the  num- 
ber of  men  provided  by  the  certificate,  and  wo  are  standing  there 
and  can  do  nothing. 

So  what  wo  are  asking  you  is  that  they  shall  carry  as  many  men 
away  as  they  bring.  If  they  do  that,  they  will  not  add  (o  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  all. 

Now,  the  query  is:  Will  that  ho  the  proper  thing  to  do?  Why, 
wo  are  only  helping  them  to  carry  out  their  own  laws.  No  nation 
can  complain  about  that,  because  if  the  shipowner  says  it  is  needed 
for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  to  have  so  many  men  going  west  from 
Europe,  then  surely  going  over  the  same  w aters  east  back  to  Europe 
he  needs  as  many  men  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  ns  he  did  coming 
this  way. 

And  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  vessels  coming  from  the  Orient. 
If  a vessel  comes  from  the  Orient  to  the  Pacific  const  carrying  a 
certain  number  of  men,  and  that  is  in  their  judgment  the  necessary 
amount  of  men  for  safety,  and  she  goes  back  over  identically  the 
same  water,  she  surely  needs  as  many  going  west  as  she  did  coming 
east. 

And  there  can  be  no  complaint  about  it,  because  the  nations  do 
those  things,  and  l can  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  England 
makes  a standard  of  number  of  men  to  be  used  on  board  of  her  own 
vessels  according  to  the  tonnage  and  size  of  the  vessel,  and  she  im- 
poses that  standard  upon  foreign  vessels,  and  when  there  is  complaint 
the  port,  officer  goes  on  board  and  holds  the  vessel  until  she  has  got 
the  men. 

Senator  Ki.kd  of  Pennsylvania.  Now,  Mr.  Furuseth,  are  not  some 
of  these  suggestions  that  you  are  making  already  in  l he  bill? 

Mr.  Fuiu'SETir.  No. 

Senator  .Keki>  of  Pennsylvania.  Well,  first  yon  suggest  that  she 
ought  not  to  he  allowed  to  land  her  crew’  until  they  have  been 
examined. 
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Mr.  F ukubktti.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is  in  section  10,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Fukuseth.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  All  right. 

Mr.  Fukuseth.  But  this  goes  much  further;  it  prevents  them  from 
landing  after  they  have  been  examined.  Jt  says  here  at  the  bottom 
of  page  22  and  the  top  of  page  23 : 

II* ) The  immigration  officer  in  charge  at  any  port  may  cause  the  examination 
of  t he  crew  of  any  vessel  about  to  depart;  therefrom,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining what,  if  any,  changes  have  been  made  in  the  membership  of  said  crew 
while  the  vessel  was  in  port. 

Well,  there  will  not  be  any  changes  in  her  crew  if  there  are  any 
bonds  to  he  put  up,  to  begin  with.  | Continuing  reading  on  page  23 :] 

The  collector  of  the  port  shall  upon  the  request  of  such  immigration  official 
hi  charge  refuse  clearance  until  advised  S»y  such  immigration  official  that  such 
examination  has  been  completed. 

It  does  not  say  here  that  the  vessel  shall  carry  away  as  many  as  she 
brings.  And  when  the  question  was  asked  of  the  representatives  of 
the  shipowners  the  only  answer  they  had  to  it  was,  “ We’ll,  we  can 
not  get  them.” 

Now  that  is  all  fudge,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  use  such  a street 
expression.  They  can  not  get  them  at  the  price  that  they  are  willing 
to  pay  for  them.  They  can  not  get  efficient  seamen  under  certain 
conditions,  no.  and  they  go  into  the  cesspools  and  the  slums  of  the 
cities  and  pick  up  anybody  that  they  can  find  and  put  on  board  of  the 
vessel.  Of  course,  he  is  going  to  quit  when  he  comes  to  the  other  side. 
Of  course,  he  is  no  good  on  hoard  of  the  ship. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Well,  now,  let  us  get  down  to 
brass  tacks  here.  Let  me  ask  you  a question  about  this  section  as  it 
stands.  At  the  beginning  of  section  10  there  is  a clear  provision  that 
no  alien  seaman  shall  he  permitted  to  land  except  temporarily  for 
medical  treatment  or  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

Mr.  Fukuseth.  Yes, 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  That  gives  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
power  to  prescribe  the  terms  on  which  he  will  land  them, 

Mr.  Fukuseth.  Yes;  but  not  including  bonds. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  All  right.  Section  17  puts  a pen- 
alty on  any  ship  owner  or  master  who  fails  to  detain  his  crew  until 
the  immigration  officer  has  inspected  them. 

Mr,  Fukuseth.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Or  who  fails  to  detain  any  or  to 
deport  any  that  the  immigration  officer  designates  as  ineligible  for 
admission. 

Mr.  Fukuseth,  Now  the  deporting  there,  of  course,  will  be  done 
in  the  same  ship,  Senator. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  It  does  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Fuuuketii.  Oh,  well,  but  that  goes  without  saying;  unless 
you  provide  that  0 shall  be  done  otherwise  than  in  the  same  ship 
it  will  be  in  the  same  ship,  and  even  if  you  take  it  to  court,  that 
1ms  been  the  policy  Itcforc,  and  the  Supreme  Court  will  say,  as  it 
said  in  regard  to  section  11  of  the  seamen’s  act:  “It  may  he  that 
the  Congress  hud  that  in  mind,  but  it  has  not  said  so.” 
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Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Very  good.  Then  if  we  would 
insert  there  after  the  words  “ to  deport  such  seamon  ” in  line  9 on 
page  22,  u in  the  same  or  in  anotlier  vessel,  as  may  be  required,”  that 
would  meet  one  of  your  suggestions,  would  it? 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Jfo;  as  long  as  you  use  the  words  “ in  the  same” 
it  would  not.  Because  the  pressure  that  would  be  brought  upon 
the  immigration  department  would  be  too  great  for  any  mere  human 
being  to  stand. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Well  then,  you  would  insert,  “ in 
a vessel  other  than  the  one  in  which  he  was  brought  ”? 

Mr.  Furuseth.  “ And  at  the  expense  of  the  vessel  that  brought 
him.” 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Then 'if  that  insertion  were  made 
at  that  point  that  would  meet  one  suggestion,  would  it  * 

Mr.  Furuseth.  That  would  meet  one  suggestion. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  All  right.  Come  down  to  clause 
V b)  where  avo  provide  for  an  inspection  of  vessels  that  arc  asking 
clearance.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  power  in  the 
immigration  officers  to  inspect  departing  vessels,  art!  it  was  the 
idea  of  the  subcommittee  that  wrote  this  section  to  grant  the  power 
of  inspecting  outgoing  vessels. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Yes.. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Now,  if  we  were  to  add  after  the 
lit  ■st  sentence  there  that  every  outgoing  vessel  should  carry  as 
many  members  of  her  crew  as  she  brought  in? 

Mr  Furuseth.  “ In  her  grade,”  because  she  might  legitimately 
come  here  with  Japanese,  and  she  might  not  he  able  to  get  Japanese 
to  go  out  again,  or  she  might  come  here  with  Greeks,  and  she  might 
not  he  able  to  got  them.  And  we  do  not  want  to  put  any  unendurable 
or  improper  hardships  on  the  vessels. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  All  right.  But  if  we  require  the 
same  number  of  aliens 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Put  at  least  the  same  number  that  she  brought. 
Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Then  that  would  meet  the  second 
one  ? 

■Mr.  Furuseth.  Then  that  would  meet  the  second  one,  yes. 
Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  So  that  this  is  not  all  had? 

Mr.  Furuseth.  No:  it  is  not  all  had. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Merely  that  there  are  a couple  of 
changes  that  can  he  made. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  It  is  not  all  bad,  but  I have  already  submitted  the 
substitute,  as  you  know,  to  you,  and  it  is  drawn  with  such  extreme 
care  and  guarded  so  carefully  not  to  do  any  injustice  to  either  the 
vessels  or  the  men.  that  I hope  you  will  seriously  consider  it. 

Now  the  further  proposition,  if  a vessel  comes  here  with  any  men 
that  are  territorially  or  racially  excluded  from  the  United  States, 
she  brings  them  into  the  barbel's  of  the  United  States,  it  ought  nor 
to  he  permitted  except  in  two  instances.  If  the  vessel  comes  here  in 
distress  her  crew  should  not  be  interfered  with,  because  it  would  he 
an  inhumanity,  or  it  would  lead  to  inhumanity.  So  that  a vessel 
coming  here  in  distress  can  come  here  with  anybody  that  she  has. 
She  can  not  choose  her  port.,  and  she  is  not  guilty,  and  therefore 
chould  not  be  penalized,  and  so  on. 
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TJien  the  second  is  that  no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  bring  ex- 
cluded persons  here  except  vessels  of  which  those  are  the  particular 
nationals.  So  that  a Japanese  vessel  may  bring  a Japanese  crew, 
but  no  Chinese.  An  English  vessel  may  bring  any  kind  of  men  who 
are  not  excluded,  but  not  Chinese  or  Hindus,  because  they  are  ex- 
cluded. 

Senator  Heed  of  Pennsylvania.  That  would  exclude  Lascare  then? 

Mr.  Fckusltii.  That  would  exclude  Lascars,  certainly.  The  sub- 
stitute is  so  drawn  that  it  will  do  it  and  do  it  effectively. 

A’ow,  when  a vessel  comes  in  in  that  way  the  immigration  oilicer 
goes  on  board  and  he  finds  excluded  people  there,  he  prompt  ly  takes 
charge  of  them,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  vessel  who  brought  them 
ships  them  back  whence  they  came,  or  to  their  own  country. 

1 do  not  think  it  will  do  to  say  that  this  is  liable  to  get  us  into 
trouble  with  foreign  nations.  We  are  insisting  upon  nothing  but 
the  carrying  out  of  our  immigration  law,  and  they  have  no  more 
right  to  bring  excluded  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  unless  they  come  in  their  own  vessels,  than  they  have  a right 
to  bring  anything  else  that  is  excluded.  And  under  th  ^’'proposition 
now,  as  I lay  it  before  you  the  result  is  going  to  be  that  you  may 
get  a few  extra  Japanese  here,  but-  it  will  not  be  many — at  the  worst, 
I mean.  China  has  no  merchant  fleet  of  her  own  under  her  flag, 
.lava,  Sumatra,  the  Bornean  Archipelago,  or  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  outside  of  Australia  and  Canada  have  no  merchant  fleet  of 
their  own  under  their  own  flag. 

So  as  the  result  of  the.  way  it  is  drawn  they  can  bring  anylwidy  hero 
who  is  not  racially  or  territorially  excluded,  and  you,  do  not  bother 
the  vessel  with  any  passports  or  anything  else.  The  kind  of  a crew 
she  has  is  in  her  crew  list  and  on  her  articles.  There  necessarily 
must  be  in  her  crew  list  and  that  is  provided  for  in  the  immigration 
law  as  it  stands  now,  each  nationality,  and  so  forth,  and  allegiance 
of  everybody  on  board  of  the  ship.  So  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  in 
examination  of  the  ship  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  what  men 
the  vessel  is  not  permitted  to  retain.  Those  she  is  not  permitted  to 
retain  will  he  taken  from  her,  and  at  her  expense,  sent  away. 

Senator  Beed  of  Pennsylvania.  Do  Robert  Dollar  boats  still  fly 
the  Chinese  flag? 

Mr.  Fukusetii.  No. 

Senator  Reeu  of  Pennsylvania.  They  did  for  a while,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Friti’sETH.  No:  they  carry  English  flags.  No:  no  Chinese 
flags.  They  carry  English  flags. 

Senator  Rkko  of  Pennsylvania.  For  u.  long  time  they  carried 
Chinese  flags. 

Mr.  Fnu'SETH.  One  or  two  of  li is  vessels  carried  Chinese  flags. 
Then*  isn't  anybody  very  anxious  to  carry  the  Chinese  flag  now. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Furuseth,  I was  out  in  China 
in  1!>11,  and  Mr.  Robert  Dollar  himself  told  me  that  he  was  putting 
his  whole  fleet  under  flu1  Chinese  flag. 

Mr.  Ft  Ki  sF/Hi,  Yes:  but  he  did  not.  He  told  the  House  com- 
mittee, too,  that  he  was  going  to  put  them  under  the  American  flag, 
hut  he  only  did  that  after  the  battle  in  which  the  small  English  fleet, 
off  the  coast  of  Peru  was  sunk  by  the  Germans.  Then,  in  a hurry, 
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he  put  two  of  his  vessels  under  the  American  flag:  for  protection, 
leaving  three  others  under  the  English  flag.  Shortly  thereafter 
there  was  another  battle  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  there  was  no 
more  danger  from  German  raiders,  and  Mr.  Dollar,  with  his  usual 
patriotism,  promptly  hold  the  vessels  where  they  were. 

Now,  I want  to  say  to  you  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  be- 
tween 50 i and  (50  Chinamen  imported  directly  from  China  in  the 
port  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  joining  one  of  the  vessels  that 
.Robert  Dollar  has  bought  from  the  United  States  Government.  They 
are  not  seamen  within  the  law,  because  no  one  can  he  a seaman  on  ah 
American  ship  unless  he  has  signed  the  articles  on  her,  and  no 
articles  are  of  any  value  until  the  master  signs  them  first.  So  these 
men  are  simply  imported  here,  contract  laborers,  and  they  are  here, 
and  they  are  going  to  be  put  on  Itoard,  and  this  is  the  fourth  batch 
of  men  of  this  description.  If  he  wants  a Chinaman  particularly 
he  can  find  him  in  New  York.  He  and  others  have  brought  so  many 
to  New  York  there  is  a whole  colony  there.  He  could  get  them  there. 
Hut  that  is  not  what  he  wants.  ITe  wants  Chinamen  at  Chinese 
wages. 

Now.  I hope  that  you  gentlemen  will  watch  this  substitute.  It  is 
a substitute  for  sections  1ft  and  17.  If  you  will  put  that  in,  and  then 
keep  the  landing  card  so.  that  the  man  who  is  examined  and  found 
entitled  to  land  may  have  some  evidence  that  lie  is  so  entitled  and 
therefore  can  not  he  held  on.  hoard  of  the  vessel  against  his  will  by 
the  officers  of  the  vessel,  as  they  sometimes  now  do  with  the  Japanese, 
if  that  is  done  you  will  leave  the  seamen's  act  intact,  you  will  close 
the  difficulties  and  holes  in  the  immigration  system,  you  will  make 
these  two  statutes  dovetail  with  each  other  ami  perfect  each  other, 
and  you  will  do  it  without  anv  expense  to  the  United  States. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Emery. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  A.  EMERY,  ESQ.,  GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS,  WASHING- 
TON, 3).  C. 

Mr.  Emery,  James  A.  Emery,  counsel  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  and  some  38  State  associa- 
tions of  manufacturers,  a list,  of  which  1 will  file  with  the  committee, 
Mr.  Chairman.  There  are  a little  more  than  40,000  manufacturers 
in  these  associations;  between  40,000  and  45,000,  as  near  as  we  can 
estimate  it. 

The  committee  on  immigration  of  the  national  association  consists 
of  the  following,  Mr.  Chairman : C.  S.  Ching,  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  chairman;  W.  R.  Carnegie,  Berry  Bros  (Inc.),  Detroit,  Mich.; 
William  D.  Disston,  Henry  Disston  & Son,  Philadelphia;  Charles  I). 
Eckman,  Eckman  Furniture  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.:  John  C.  Hus- 
well,  Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co..  Dayton,  Ohio;  S.  D.  Weil,  Arco 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  James  A.  Emery,  counsel. 

I regret  very  much,  Mr.  Chairmnn.that,  doubtless  due  to  my  own 
misinformation,  three  of  the  members  of  the  committee  who  were 
here  Saturday  had  made  business  engagements  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  stay  to-day,  being  under  the  belief  that  the  committee 
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would  conclude  its  hearings  on  Saturday;  so  I regret  that  they  are 
not  here,  and  I must  speak  alone  on  their  behalf. 

The  Chairman.  1 think,  Mr.  Emery,  you  are  well  able  to  present, 
the  whole  ease,  from  my  experience. 

Mr.  Emkuy.  1 thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I wish  I shared  that 
confidence. 

The  committee  has  very  naturally  approached  this  tremendous 
problem  of  immigration  with  the  background  of  a lifetime  of  ex- 
perience in  tire  manufacturing  industry,  but  it  submits  anything  it 
has  to  say  to  you  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  citizen,  with 
that  kind  of  experience  behind  him,  and  expecting  it  to  be  tested 
solely  by  the  standard  of  the  national  interest.  I may  say  we  are 
much  more  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  quality  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  future  than  we  are  about  the  immediate  quantity 
of  labor  that  is  available  for  the  industry  of  the  Nation.  We  have 
endeavored  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  information  that  has  been 
assembled  by  a staff  dealing  with  this  subject  for  a number  of  years, 
of  the  experience  of  administrators  in  the  service  of  the  (government, 
of  the  particular  experience  of  particular  manufacturers,  many  of 
whom  have  had  an  unusual  body  of  experience  in  dealing  with  alien 
employees,  and  finally  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  very  in- 
forming and  instructive  studies  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  which  Mr.  Henning,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
who  attended  the  immigration  conference  called  in  New  York, 
praised  in  high  terms  ns  a valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
subject.  We  have  to  present  to  you,  with  your  indulgence  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a background  from  which  our  examina- 
tion proceeds. 

The  United  States  is  producing  54  per  cent  of  the  world’s  iron, 
and  utilizing  53  per  cent;  it  is  producing  64  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
steel,  and  using  57  per  cent;  49  per  cent  of  the  world’s  copper,  and 
utilizing  44  per  cent;  69  per  cent  of  the  cotton  of  the  world,  and 
utilizing  37  per  cent;  52  per  cent  of  the  world’s  timber,  and  utilizing 
51  per  cent;  64  per  cent  of  the  petroleum,  and  using  72  per  cent; 
43  per  cent  of  the  world’s  coal  is  employed  in  carrying  forward  these 
industries  and  in  the  system  of  transportation,  and  we  use  42  per 
cent  of  that. 

We  have  about  35  per  cent  of  the  world’s  railroad  mileage,  but 
only  about  6 per  cent  of  the  world’s  population.  We  are  an  under- 
housed, underdeveloped,  underpopulated  country.  We  could  put 
the  present  population  of  Germany  and  France  into  the  State  of 
Texas  and  the  density  of  population  would  not  then  be  equal  to 
Italy. 

Senator  King.  Think  of  the  future  and  the  fecundity  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Emery.  Well,  the  annual  addition  by  population  through 
birth  in  the  United  States  is  about  1,100,000.  About  two-fifths  of 
those  enter  into  gainful  occupations  from  15  to  18  years  after  they 
are  born,  after  allowing  for  losses  by  death  and  other  causes ; that, 
alone  would  give  us  an  annual  addition  of  about  448,000  to  tlio  gain- 
fully employed  population  of  the  United  States,  while  the  average 
annual  absorption  into  the  industries  of  the  United  States  since  1910 
has  been  in  excess  of  627,000,  and  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
alone  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  330,000  in  the  last  years. 
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Senator  Heed  of  Pennsylvania.  In  your  judgment  is  it  a desir- 
able condition  of  affairs  that  the  United  States  should  be  fully 
developed  at  once? 

Mr.  Emery.  I would  not  say  that,  Senator,  but  I should  say  that 
it  should  be  responsive  to  the  demands  of  its  people  for  consumable 
goods  and  services. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  But  you  have  just  given  us  statis- 
tics which  indicate  that  it  produces  more  than  it  consumes  of  all 
these  products, 

Mr,  Emery.  Yes,  sir;  in  many  particulars.  It  has  been  said  here 
in  connection  with  this  subject — I am  just  presenting  the  back- 
ground for  the  moment — that  we  would  increase  our  utilization  of 
labor-saving  machinery,  if  we  stopped  our  immigration  altogether, 
that  we  would  vastly  increase  our  development  in  that  direction. 
Of  course  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  our  very  large  immigration 
in  the  past  has  been  accompanied  by  the  most  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  labor-saving  devices  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was 
well  illustrated  in  a single  industry  by  Mr.  Julius  Barnes  in  a recent 
address  in  Philadelphia,  when  he  said  taking  the  steel  industry  alone 
that — 

In  blast  furnace  operation,  1 or  2 men  replace  10  or  20  unloading  by  hand. 
A pig-iron  <;asting  machine  *with  7 men  replaces  (50.  In  open-hearth  oper- 
ation a charging  machine  with  1 ojieraior  replaces  40  hand  chargers.  A travel- 
ing crane  with  12  men  hauling  replaces  37.  An  electric  crane  with  2 men 
unloading  pig  iron  replaces  128. 

Automobile  production:  Now  we  come  to  the  result  of  the  em- 
ployment of  these  things,  and  of  utilizing  our  capacity  to  multiply 
the  labor  of  the  human  hand  with  the  forces  tit  our  disposal  and  tin* 
administrative  and  executive  ability  and  foresight  to  direct  it.  In 
the  automobile  industry,  for  example,  15  years  ago  one  man  pro- 
duced one  and  one-half  cars  annually.  To-dav  he  produces  nine 
and  one-half  annually.  Despite  the  agricultural  situation  com- 
plained of,  300  bushels  of  wheat,  we  are  informed,  will  now  buy 
a standard  car  which  in  1013  required  750  for  its  purchase.  Ho 
that  wherever  there  is  competition  in  production  and  in  employment 
in  the  industries  of  the  United  States  there  has  been  a steady  ad- 
vance in  multiplying  the  power  of  production,  which  is  only  an- 
other phrase  for  an  increase  in  social  power  or  the  control  of  man 
over  the  forces  of  nature  in  the  daily  contest  in  which  he  engages 
for  the  material  improvement  of  civilization.  Where  that  com- 
petition does  not  exist  in  an  industry  a different  consequence  re- 
sults, despite  the  multiplicity  of  devices. 

Tn  the  bituminous  held,  for  example,  which  is  competitive,  the 
daily  output  per  worker  Sms  increased  in  30  years  from  2^  to  *U 
tons  per  man  daily.  In  the  anthracite  held,  which  is  wholly  union- 
ized, it  has  fallen  per  man  in  the  past  10  years.  Tus  speaks  the 
National  Coal  Commission.  Again,  the  national  income  has  in- 
creased from  $12,000,000,000  in  185)0  to  $(50,000,000,000  in  15)20. 
And  produest  thing  of  all,  of  the  net  value  of  products  of  mines, 
factories,  and  land  transportation,  the  wage  earners  in  the  period 
from  15)05)  to  1015  received  from  08.7  per  cent  to  73.8  per  cent,  the 
net  value  of  that  product;  in  1018  it  became  77.3  per  cent,  and  in 
15)10  was  estimated  at  about  80  per  cent.  These  figures  I take  from 
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the  report  of  the.  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  an  entirely 
impartial  body. 

Now  I do  not  present  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
moment  to  indicate  what  this  country  needs  is  a great  inflow  of 
immigration.  The  immigration  problem  as  it  is  approached  in  all 
the  legislation  that  pends  before  tliis  committee,  as  1 see  it,  has  as  its 
base  three  substantial  divisions  of  thought.  One  is  the  complete 
suspension  of  immigration  for  from  (>  years  without  exception, 
as  is  proposed  by  one  resolution  before  your  committee,  to  as  much 
as  10  years. 

Or,  secondly,  by  a quota  which  is  an  arbitrary  percentage  de- 
termined by  reference  to  a fixed  census  base,  and  predicated  upon 
the  number  of  nationals  who  are  to  be  numerically  limited  among 
otherwise  admissible  aliens  in  terms  of  their  nationals  resident  in 
the  United  States. 

Or  the  third  proposition  would  he  to  undertake  to  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  to  determine  the  economic  requirement  of  the 
United  States  and  the  assimilability  of  the?  alien  contributions  to 
the  United  States,  or  the  capacity  to  absorb  foreign  populations. 

Now  the  view  of  our  committee  is  that  to  prohibit  immigration 
would  be  to  ignor  the  very  important  economic  fact  with  which  we 
are  confronted,  that  immigration  has  not  only  throughout  our  his- 
tory supplemented  our  native  laboi  supply,  but  it  is  apparently  re- 
quired if  we  are  to  carry  forward  the  work  which  are  now  doing 
in  response  to  the  public  demand  for  consumable  goods  and  services. 

Senator  Kino.  I think  the  action  of  this  committee  negatived  the 
thought  that  there  was  any  idea  to  prohibit  immigration.  I would 
not  waste  much  time  on  that. 

Mr.  Emeuv.  Very  well;  that  is  only  the  one  alternative.  Then 
there  is  only  one  of  two  left.  That  tlie  basis  shall  be  an  arbitrary 
quota  which  fixes  in  terms  of  an  inflexible  percentage  the  number 
who  may  be  admitted  in  any  year.  Or,  as  I say,  you  can  under- 
take to  determine  that  quota  by  an  inquiry  into  the  economic  re- 
quirements and  assimilat  ing  capacity  of  the  United  States.  A joint 
fact.  You  are  predicating  your  entire  legislative  proposals  upon 
the  act  of  1S>17,  which,  of  course,  is  a selective  immigration  act, 
but  which  does  not  numerically  limit  the  number  of  alien  persons 
otherwise  admissible  into  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  result  obtainable  in  any  other  way  except 
as  Canada  has  obtained  it,  through  a commission  or  board i 

Mr.  Emeuv.  You  mean  the  last  result  ( 

The  Ciiaikman.  1 mean  the  last  result. 

Mr.  Emeuv.  I don't  think  it  is  obtainable,  Mr.  Chairman,  except 
through  a system  of  flexible  administration. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  can  not  be  done  by  statute,  can  it  ? 

Mr.  Emeuv.  It  can.  That  is,  you  can  provide  for  the  creation  of 
the  administrative  bodv. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  1 mean,  does  it  not  necessarily  lead  to  a 
commission  which  would  have  the  [lower  to  regulate  immigration 
according  to  economic  needs? 

Mr.  Emeuv.  Well,  that  might  be  an  extreme  statement  of  it,  Mr. 
Chairman.  What  I would  assume  it  Mould  be,  would  be  precisely  the. 
application  of  the  principle  which  Congress  reposes  in  other  ad- 
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ministrative  bodies  where  it  finds  ifc  necessary  to  lay  down  a rule  of 
action  and  to  have  that  rule  of  action  applied  to  ascertained  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  involve  the  delegation  of  power  to  a com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  Emery.  It  involves  the  determination  of  facts,  but  it  would 
require  that  Congress  should  fix  standards  which  were  to  be  applied 
to  those  facts  and  the  rule  and,  if  you  please,  the  maximum  number 
to  be  admitted  during  any  given  time,  but  within  those  limits  it  would 
carry  forward  contemporaneously  or  concurrently  any  legislation 
which  provided  an  inquiry  into  the  economic  requirements  of  the 
United  States  in  cooperation  with  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Now,  I submit  to  the  committee  that  very  many  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  we  are  confronted  to-day  in  the  immigration  problem  are 
due  to  the  national  neglect  over  a great  period  of  years  of  any  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  what  becomes  of  our  aliens  after  they  arrive  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  neither  undertaken  their  registration 
for  the  purpose  of  identification  and  instruction  or  distribution  by 
intelligent  persuasion,  nor  have  we  undertaken  any  systematic  method 
of  instruction  in  our  language,  customs,  traditions,  law,  or  mode  of 
thought.  That  has  been  left  substantially  to  private  hands  or  to  the 
operation  of  the  State  systems  of  education.  The  National  Govern- 
ment examined  the  alien  at  Ellis  Island,  a national  obligation,  and 
discharged  him  upon  the  streets  of  New  York  to  become  a municipal 
problem. 

So  it  is  worth  considering,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  will  undertake  at  any  stage  of  this  problem  to  set 
up  a means  of  undertaking  to  systematically  obtain  m cooperation 
with  the  States  and  the  private  life  within  those  States  current  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  immigration,  if  any, 
which  they  desire,  and  then  undertake  to  compile  and  analyze  this 
information.  I say  that  is  one  of  two  alternatives. 

The  other  alternative  with  which  you  are  confronted  is  the  quota 
system,  which  is  an  arbitrary  determination  of  the  number  which 
shall  come  in — a guess,  if  you  please — while  the  other  system  under- 
takes to  approximate  through  the  ascertainment  of  all  the  facts  with 
regard  both  to  the  economic  requirement,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
assimilability  or  absorbing  capacity  of  the  country  or  the  States,  on 
the  other. 

Now,  if  the  limitation  as  to  raaximums  is  put  on,  the  national  in- 
terest, so  far  as  it  has  to  be  protected  against  an  undue  entrance  into 
the  United  States  of  alien  numbers,  is  kept  within  control,  but  at 
least  at  the  same  time  in  the  study  of  the  problem  you  have  set  up 
the  means  of  undertaking  to  assemble  the  facts,  which  the  Govern- 
ment does  possess  to-day. 

The  first  thing  that  one  is  confronted  with,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  he 
enters  upon  the  study  of  this  problem  is  the  circumstance  that  many 
of  the  most  important  factors  of  it  are  subject  of  dispute  between  sin- 
cere people,  between  members  of  this  committee,  between  members  of 
both  Houses,  between  various  classes  of  our  population,  and  I am 
speaking  now  quite  apart  from  any  expressions  that  arise  out  of 
racial  feeling  or  group  interest.  And  perhaps  in  that  the  alien  is 
not  entirely  to  blame,  because  he  has  seen  our  own  native  population 
divide  itself  very  consistently  into  groups  and  factions  and  blocs  in 
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the  assertion  of  its  own  particular  interests  against  the  majority  of 
the  community.  So  that  he  may  be  partially  excusable  in  that  respect 
by  reason  of  the  example  we  have  set. 

To-day  the  committee,  as  I understand  it,  and  the  Congress  are 
entering  upon  a phase  of  this  problem  to  be  legislatively  considered 
quite  different  from  that  which  confronted  it  in  the  emergency  legis- 
lation of  1910  and  its  extension.  Then  you  undertook  to  determine  ,, 

a temporary  means  of  meeting  a threatened  crisis.  Now  you  are  ; 

undertaking  to  determine  a permanent  immigration  policy  for  the  k 

United  States.  And  that  is  a very  different  problem.  | 

Senator  Kino.  Well,  do  I understand,  if  you  will  pardo;  *he  inter-  » 

ruption,  that  you  commit  yourself  and  your  organization  to  the  prop- 
osition that  tne  best  system  would  be  provided  by  fixing  the  maxi-  j; 

mum  number  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  each  year,  h 

with  general  requirements  as  to  admissibility,  some  such  as  we  have  -f 

at  the  present  time,  and  then  set  up  a commission  that  should  have  j 

the  authority  to  determine  who  should  be  admitted  into  the  United  i 

States,  without  regard  to  race — of  course,  not*taking  into  account  the  j< 

Orientals— but  having  in  mind  primarily  the  economic  needs  of  the  | 

United  States  and  the  capacity  of  those  admitted  to  be  assimilated,  jf 

to  use  your  expression  ? i \ 

Mr.  Emery.  What  you  have  said,  Senator,  illustrates  the  funda-  ‘f 

mental  principle  that  we  want  to  call  first  to  the  attention  of  the  j 

committee.  That  is  an  excellent  illustration.  We  say  this,  Mr.  Chair-  |; 

man— and  when  we  suggest  a commission  of  that  kind  I think  we  are  b 

merely  illustrating  the  application  of  the  principle.  We  do  not  be-  i 

lieve  that  you  can  successfully  administer  an  immigration  policy  that 
is  to  bear  a rational  relation  to  the  economic  and  social  requirements  [ 

of  the  people  of  the  United  States  without  flexible  administration. 

When  I say  “ flexible  administration  ” I mean  that  it  will  accommo- 
date itself  to  ascertained  facts  as  they  change. 

Now,  nothing  is  more  variable  than  the  economic  situation  of  the 
United  States.  You  can  not  illustrate  it  better  than  by  referring  to 
the  census  report  of  manufactures  of  1921,  which  has  been  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  This  question  was  answered  by  97 
per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  United  States : 

“What  is  the  relation  between  your  present  production  and  your 
actual  capacity  for  production?  ” and  the  answer  from  353  indus- 
tries and  97  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
United  States  was  an  average  of  “ 56.8  per  cent.”  Of  course,  1921 
was  an  off  year,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  you  could  probably 
allow  a variation  of  at  least  15  or  18  per  cent  for  that  off  year.  But 
it  confronts  us  on  the  other  hand  with  the  fact  that  we  have  a large 
unusued  manufacturing  capacity  for  which  there  was  not  at  the 
time  a consuming  population. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  There  was  a very  large  unused 
labor  capacity  in  1921,  too,  was  there  not,  Mr.  Emery? 

Mr.  Emery.  Certainly. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  About  6,000,000  unemployed. 

Mr.  Emery,  Well,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  said  in  the  spring 
of  1923  that  we  had  changed  from  5,000,000  unemployed  to  a surplus 
of  500,000  jobs. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  So  that  it  was  not  due  to  any 
labor  shortage  that  1921  showed  only  66  per  cent  of  capacity?  i 
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Mr.  Emery.  No;  I am  not  pointing  it  out,  Senator,  for  that  reason. 
I am  pointing  it  out  to  show  the  variability  of  the  economic  demand, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  impossible  to  apply  an  inflexible  system  of 
admission  to  a varying  condition.  In  other  words,  in  1921, 2 per  cent 
or  1 per  cent  of  aliens  was  too  many  to  admit.  In  1924  it  may  be 
too  few.  Now,  why  add  2 per  cent  from  alien  sources  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  any  period  of  employment  depression  in 
the  United  States? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Has  it  not  been  your  experience 
in  the  past  that  the  ebb  and  flow  of  immigration  and  emigration  cor- 
responded with  business  activity  or  dullness  here  ? 

Mr.  Emery.  I think  it  would  be  under  normal  conditions.  But  we 
have  an  extraordinary  situation  in  Europe  at  the  present  time,  espe- 
cially in  eastern  Europe. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes:  we  are  syphoning  people  out 
of  Europe  because  we  are  comparatively  prosperous. 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  I remember  the  statement  made  by 
the  president  of  the  largest  coke  manufacturing  company  in  this 
country,  that  the  best  indication  of  coming  depression  that  he  ever 
knew  was  the  movement  of  his  European  labor.  That  they  could 
smell  depression  before  he -could  detect  it,  and  they  began  to  go 
abroad. 


Mr.  Emery.  Well,  there  is  no  doubt  in  a broad  way  that  is  true. 
The  Chairman.  I think  the  immigration  statistics  show  that  in  the 
ne  of  panic  immigration  always  falls  off  very  materially. 

Mr,  Emery.  Well,  that  is  illustrated  by  the  first  year’s  operation 


time  of  panic  immigration 
Mr,  Emery.  Well,  that 
of  the  quota  system  itself. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 


Mr.  Emery.  In  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  quota  for  the 
fiscal  year  1921  there  was  a deficit  of  common  labor  in  the  United 
States,  that  is  of  emigration  as  opposed  to  immigration,  of  about 
67,000  common  laborers,  as  classified  by  the  Department,  while  in 
the  next  year  the  net  gain  left  a deficit  for  the  two-year  period  of 
about  17,000.  So  that  I think  it  is  true  that  in  normal  times  it  is  so. 
But  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  in  his  very  able 
report  of  1923  has  pointed  out  that  on  account  of  the  situation  pro 
vailing  in  eastern  Europe,  and  in  Turkey,  and  in  the  Armenian  re- 
gions the  result  of  tin;  unsettled  political  conditions  there,  that  in 
his  opinion  there  would  have  been  a greater  immigration  to  the 
United  States  but  for  the  quota  act.  That  is  his  opinion,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  a very  authoritative  opinion.  So  that  I say  that  in  the 
presence  of  the  abnormal  economic  and  political  situation  in  Europe 
and  Asia  we  can  not  be  sura  that  the  normal  flow  of  emigration  as 
against  immigration  would  have  lieen  a sufficient  check,  since  if  we 
went  back  to  the  act  of  1917  alone,  we  would  have  no  legal  means 
of  numerically  limiting  the  number  of  otherwise  admissible  aliens 
who  would  enter  into  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Emery,  it  is  true  that  immigration  in  a large 
measure  is  governed  by  economic  causes. 

Mr.  Emery.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  There  can  be  no  question  about  that,  of  course. 
Political  oppression  is  also  at  times  a cause.  But  now  there  is  this 
thing  that  lies  deeper,  that  I can  not  understand,  that  independent 
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of  economic  conditions — that  is,  this  country  as  compared  with 
Europe — there  has  been  a gradual  decline  of  the  northwestern  im- 
migration to  the  United  States  from  a very  high  maximum  until 
it  got  down  in  1913  and  1914  to  a minimum  of  about  170,000.  Now, 
that  was  a gradual  decline,  with  this  result,  that  where  you  have 
the  decline  m the  immigration  the  proportionate  mortality  of  the 
foreign  born  here  of  those  nationalities  becomes  very  large.  Inde- 
pendent of  economic  causes  there  are  many  factors  which  enter  into 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Emery.  There  are  some  that  are  apparent  over  there.  That 
is,  that  period  when  immigration  from  northern  and  western 
Europe  fell  is  the  period  that  is  marked  before  the  war  by  the  rise 
of  the  industry  of  Germany  and  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  when 
they  were  successfully  employing  at  home  great  numbers  of  their 
people,  and  had  changed  the*  tide  of  emigration  into  one  of  immi- 
gration. 

Now,  after  the  war  you  have  an  immediate  immigration  beginning 
from  the  countries  almost  in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  distress 
and  economic  disorganization.  That  it  is  most  apparent  from  the 
countries  where  the  disorganization  is  greatest,  except  where  it  is 
checked  by  what  you  may  term  public  charity  in  the  form  of  doles. 
Wherever  you  had  a system  of  public  payments,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
by  which  an  unemployment  pension  is  paid,  it  tended  to  check  an 
otherwise  natural  immigration. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Government 
itself  regulates  it.  Now,  I am  informed  that  the  immigration  from 
Norway  has  fallen  off.  I do  not  know  whether  the  Swedes  also 
were  mentioned  as  having  fallen  off  in  immigration,  but  it  was 
mentioned  that  Norway,  particularly  in  the  last  few  months,  had 
fallen  off  in  immigration.  There  is  another  reason;  the  Govern- 
ment may  take  hold  to  retain  its  own  nationals.  There  are  many 
causes. 

Mr.  Emery.  Those  are  political,  of  course. 

Senator  Kino.  Mr.  Emery,  were  you  proceeding  to  elaborate,  if 
you  will  pardon  my  interruption,  how  you  would  work  out  the  plan 
which  you  have  indicated? 

Mr.  Emery.  Let  me  try  to  sum  it  up,  to  save  the  committee's  time, 
Senator.  I would  say  first  of  all  that  it  is  the  view  of  our  commit- 
tee that  in  the  present  shape  of  information  upon  the  immigration 
problem,  that  with  the  difficulty  of  discussing  the  various  aspects 
of  this  very  grave  problem  in  this  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
mulating a permanent  policy  of  immigration,  that  it  is  our  opinion 
that  if  Coilgress  would  continue  the  present  law  with  administra- 
tive improvements  and  provide  a qualified  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  facts  of  the  problem,  study  it  further,  and  report  back  with 
recommendations,  it  would  be  a far  safer  thing  in  the  public  interest 
than  to  undertake  the  formulation  under  these  circumstances  of  a 
permanent  immigration  policy.  And  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  Sen- 
ate believe  that  committees  must  sit  for  days  to  inquire  into  the 
delinquencies  of  individuals  in  the  public  service,  surely  a problem 
as  great  as  this  is  worthy  of  the  study  of  a committee  for  a consid- 
erable length  of  time  when  it  is  so  profoundly  to  affect  the  social 
and  economic  life  of  the  United  States. 
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I want  to  make  it  first  of  all  very  apparent  to  you  that  our  com- 
mittee of  manufacturers  would  regard  it  as  very  unfortunate  if 
you  left  without  numerical  limitations  the  number  of  otherwise  ad- 
missible aliens.  We  believe  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest  to 
undertake  by  practical  means  to  determine  in  terms  of  economic 
requirements  and  assimilability  what  the  annual  capacity  of  the 
United  States  is,  at  least  to  approximate  it. 

Now,  I offer  that  as  an  illustration  merely  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  we  believe  that  any  system  of  immigration  control,  no  matter 
how  you  may  shape  it,  ougnt  to  be  flexible,  and  that  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  in  the  transition  period  from 
the  too  liberal  policy  of  the  past  to  the  more  cautious  restriction  of 
the  future,  which  is  now  inevitable,  we  should  have  some  means  of 
adjusting  ourselves  to  the  changing  economic  circumstances  that  will 
inevitably  confront  us. 

And,  secondly,  the  subject  in  its  very  nature  is  one  that  requires 
flexibility  of  administration,  not  only  because  whatever  rule  you 
lay  down  will  in  the  course  of  time  require  exceptions  to  its  general 
terms,  but  because  an  inflexible  rule  will  cause  not  only  hardships 
of  an  individual  character,  but  it  is  liable  to  confront  the  industries 
of  the  United  States  with  serious  embarrassment,  and  for  those 
reasons  we  say  that  any-  system  of  immigration  control  which  is 
established  ought  to  be  flexible  in  its  nature. 

Now  I appreciated  the  natural  prejudice  that  is  aroused  at  the 
suggestion  of  a new  commission.  It  is  just  as  great  among  business 
men,  certainly,  as  any  other  group.  So  what  our  own  committee  had 
in  mind,  for  example,  was  that  immigration  controlled  as  to  numeri- 
cal limitation  within  standards  to  be  determined  by  the  Congress, 
could  be  reposed,  not  in  a new  commission,  but  while  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  would  rest  where  it  now  is,  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  ultimate  determination  of  such  facts  as  I suggested, 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this  problem,  and  that  is  the  economic 
requirement  stated  in  terms  of  socially  desirable  persons,  could  be 
reposed  in,  jointly  in  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Labor.  They  balance  each  other.  They  are  not  a new  commission 
or  board.  They  are  merely  a coordination  of  existing  agencies 
representative  of  the  sections  of  our  population  that  are  most  greatly 
concerned  in  the  practical  administration  of  this  great  problem.  It 
would  mean  what  you  are  striving  for  in  other  departments  of  the 
Government,  a coordination  of  activities  that  are  now  separately 
and  independently  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  interested  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  farmers, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  industries 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  from  the  view- 
point of  the  wage-earning  population  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  responsibility  for  the  ascertainment  of  these  facts  were 
placed  upon  them  they  would  represent  the  highest  executive  re- 
sponsibility for  the  policy  adopted  that  you  could  secure.  It  would 
be  a review  power  on  the  part  of  three  Cabinet  officers  charged 
representatively  with  the  three  interests  or  groups  or  sections  of  our 
life  which  are  primarily  concerned  in  the  administration  of  immi- 
gration laws.  , , ■ , .. ....  e 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Emery,  would  there  be  any  possibility  of 
combining  the  two,  of  having  a very  low  quota,  and  then  allowing 
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the  flexibility  feature  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  commission  that  you 
speak  of? 

Mr.  Emery.  Well  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  understand  that  when 
I speak  of  these  three  Secretaries,  when  I use  these  three  Secretaries, 
I use  them  illustratively.  They  occurred  to  us  after  study  as  the 
three  administrative  officers  most  responsible  by  virtue  of  their 
position  to  the  Chief  Executive,  and  would  not  have  only  power  to 
expand  but  contract  alien  admission.  And  contraction  is  highly 
essential  in  a period  like  1921,  or  any  other  period  of  depression. 
Now  that  is  recognized  bv  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  his  recommen- 
dations. It  is  recognized  by  Senator  Watson  in  his  bill,  when  he 
suggested  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, those  two  alone,  should  have  the  power  in  a period  of  depres- 
sion to  make  a recommendation  to  the  Executive,  and  the  Executive 
upon  accepting  the  facts  would  certify,  through  a proclamation,  to 
his  approval.  In  terms  of  that  statement  von  would  then  have  a 
restriction  of  immigration  or  its  total  prohibition  for  a period  of 
time  with  respect  to  one  occupation,  or  class,  oy  generally. 

Now.  the  only  difference  between  what  I have  suggested  Sind  what 
Senator  Watson  suggests  in  his  bill  is  that  you  add  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  representing  the  most  fundamental  industry  in  the 
United  States  in  the  point  of  production  of  raw  material.  I think 
from  all  the  evidence  that  you  have  heard  here  you  must  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  industry  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned  about  its  character,  and  I want  to  call  to  your  attention — 
and  this  occurred  to  me  when  I heard  from  Mr.  Wallace  this  morn- 
ing the  views  of  the  National  Grange — that  here  is  a resolution 
adopted  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  this  committee  by  Mr.  Silver-— this  resolution  being  adopted 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
held  in  Chicago  two  years  ago: 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  believe  there  exists  a continuing  shortage  of  farm 
and  industrial  labor  which  gravely  imperils  efficient  and  economical  agricul- 
tural production;  that,  in  the  national  interest,  the  Congress  ought  imme- 
diately to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  demonstration  of  such  con- 
ditions, to  admit  otherwise  admissible  aliens  in  excess  of  existing  quotas  to 
such  extent  as  is  necessary  to  meet  the  established  needs  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. In  estimating  quotas  fixed  by  law  due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
ascertained  emigration.  It  is  furthermore  essential  that,  so  far  as  practicable, 
provision  should  be  made  to  determine  the  admissibility  of  aliens  either  where 
their  passports  are  visaed  or  at  the  principal  ports  of  embarkation. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Emery,  will  you  permit  a 
couple  of  questions? 

Mr.  Emery.  Certainly. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  I think  you  believe  in  a pro- 
tective tariff  just  as  I do,  and  I think  you  believe  that  at  the  present 
time  a protective  tariff  is  peculiarly  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  because  of  the  great  depression  and  the  low  wage 
scales  obtaining  in  our  competitor  countries.  Do  you  not  believe, 
too.  that  the  principal  argument  in  favor  of  a protective  tariff 
always  has  been  that  we  wanted  to  preserve  American  wage  stand- 
ards and  American  living  standards  ? It  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
work  people  of  the  United  States  rather  than  the  employer  class. 
Now,  if  ail  that  is  true,  and  I believe  it  is  true,  is  it  not  logical  that 
we  should  at  this  time  protect  the  work  people  of  the  United  States 
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and  American  wages  and  American  standards  from  the  direct  com- 
petition that  will  follow  unrestricted  immigration? 

Mr.  Emery.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  In  other  words,  an  intelligent 
quota  law’  is  merely  an  application  to  human  beings  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff  doctrines  that  are  part  of  our  catechism.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  All  right.  Now  then,  you  be- 
lieve in  a quota  law.  But  w’ithin  that  quota  law  you  would  allow 
a discretion  to  these  Cabinet  officers  to  open  the  valve  a little  wider 
or  close  it  a little  tighter,  if  I have  gotten  your  point  ? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the' other  hand,  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  believe  in  a quota  law  with  a fixed  valve 
that  no  Cabinet  officer  would  have  power  to  modify.  Is  there  not 
this  danger  in  putting  llmt  power  in  a Cabinet  officer,  that  in  elec- 
tion years  there  would  be  an  inclination  to  close  the  valve  because 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  great  labor  organizations 
would  want  immigration  cut  down,  and  then  in  the  years  after 
election  there  w’ould  be  a tendency  lo  open  the  valve  a little  wider 
because  maybe  some  employers  wanted  a longer  queue  of  applicants 
for  jobs?  Do  you  not  think  that  in  practice  you  would  find  that 
the  appliaction  o i your  scheme  w-ns  controlled  more  by  unworthy 
motives  of  that  sort  than  by  what  you  call  the  economic  needs  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  Emery.  Well  now.  Senator,  T realize  that  the  possibility  of 
abusing  a thing  is  not  an  argument  against  its  use.  Nevertheless 
it  is  also  true  that  if  the  likelihood  of  abuse  is  greater  than  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  use  it  is  a serious  objection  to  it.  But  to 
pursue  the  comparison  that  you  have  drawn,  you  have  said  that 
this  is  the  application  of  the  tariff  to  human  beings  in  the  protec- 
tion of  their  labor  interests  against  the  competition  of  the  lower 
wage-earning  foreigner.  Then  to  pursue  your  comparison:  Have 
you  not  found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  your 
tariff  rates  through  a commission?  Should  you  not,  therefore, 
undertake  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  what  you  term  your 
labor  tariff  through  an  administrative  body? 

Now’,  if  that  is  true,  then  is  it  not  also  true  that  the  tariff  com- 
mission is  subject  to  the  very  same  liklihood  of  undue  pressure  that 
you  have  arived  at  here,  ancl  will  we  not  find  ihat  in  the  course  of 
experience  we  will  build  up  our  wall?  Yesterday  the  President 
found  it  necessary  to  protect  the  wheat  of  the  fanner  by  applying 
a 12-ecnt  increase  in  the  wheat  rate.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
you  can  apply  flexible  administration,  or  if  you  find  it  necessary  to 
adjust  the  tariff  system  to  the  economic  life  of  the  American  market, 
it  is  still  more  true  that  you  have  got  to  apply  to  any  immigration 
policy  which  you  use  a flexible  adjustment  to  the  varying  economic 
conditions  anil  circumstances  of  American  life. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Well,  that  is  fine.  That  brings 
us  right  to  the  point.  1 rather  expected  you  would  come  back  with 
that  suggestion.  Nowt  here  is  the  difference.  The  President  has 
raised  the  tariff  on  wheat  because  of  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
this  differential  between  American  standards  and  foreign  standards. 
But  wheat  is  wheat,  and  wheat  can  not  be  changed  into  pig  iron  or 
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rubber  or  other  things,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  in  the  labor 
market  a constant  play  of  economic  forces  which  enables  labor  to 
shift  from  one  occupation  to  another,  that  does  not  exist  where  you 
are  dealing  with  commodities.  I wonder  if  I make  my  point  clear 
to  you* 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Your  labor  supply,  as  we  call  it, 
can  equalize  itself.  The  low  barometer  in  one  place  is  promptly 
corrected  by  inflow  from  other  places,  and  that  is  not  true  of  com- 
modities.  I grant  you  that  if  laborers  in  steel  mills  could  only  come 
from  abroad,  that  Just  such  a flexible  operation  arrangement  as  you 
speak  of  would  be  a good  thing.  But  laborers  in  steel  nulls  can 
come  from  all  other  groups  of  industry. 

Mr.  Emery.  Well,  let  us  pursue  that  a little  further  then,  Senator. 
Let  us  see  if  it  is  true  that  we  can  very  readily  supply  ourselves 
with  skilled  labor.  For  example,  General  Marshall,  whom  I see 
here,  representing  the  general  contractors  of  the  United  States,  was 
in  charge  of  the  Government  construction  during  the  war.  I as- 
sume that  he  will  be  able  to  tell  you,  that  in  the  bull  ding-,  trades  of 
the  United  States  now  there  is,  from  careful  examination,  shown  to 
be  a general  shortage,  greater  in  some  than  in  others,  of  about  23  per 
cent.  He  will  be  able  to  tell  you  that  in  the  census  of  1920,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  census  of  1910,  while  our  general  population  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  about  15,000,000.  the  number  of 
building  mechanics  had  decreased  about  90,000.  We  have  substan- 
tially 90,000  loss  building  mechanics  in  the  United  States  now  than 
w©  had  10  years  ago.  Now,  it  that  means  anything  it  means,  when 
we  apply  it  to  houses — and  shelter  enters  into  every  cost  of  Ameri- 
can life,  whether  we  apply  it  to  service  or  commodities,  so  that  if, 
for  example,  there  is  a shortage  of  that  kind  existing,  and  that  kind 
of  shortage  continues  in  the  United  States,  and  you  permit  it  to  exist, 
and  permit  any  group  in  the  community  tp  gain  a monopoly  over 
the  control  of  labor  of  that  character,  so  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
of  it  to  respond  to  the  actual  and  demonstrated  demands  of  the 
Nation,  then  you  are  paying  for  the  economic  consequences  of  your 
policy  in  an  added  and  artificial  economic  burden  which  expresses 
itself  in  the  form  of  rent  and  shelter. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Very  good.  You  have  made  that 
clear,  and  you  made  it  clear  that  it  applies  to  skilled  labor. 

Mr.  Emery.  No,  only  for  illustration. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Because  my  own  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh has  drawn  negroes  from  the  South  until  we  have  very  seri- 
ously embarrassed  the  plantations  down  there.  It  does  apply  to 
skilled  labor,  as  you  say. 

Mr.  Emery.  Not  alone  to  skilled  labor,  Senator. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  But  particularly  to  skilled  labor. 
Now  foi*  the  last  12  years  we  have  had  a provision  not  only  in  our 
general  immigration  law  of  1917,  but  in  our  quota  law  of  1921  that 
allows  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  import  skilled  labor  whenever  a 
shortage  appears.  We  will  never  have  a shortage  more  apparent 
than  appears  among  the  plasterers  and  the  building  trades,  and  yet 
that  privilege  has  not  been  used  once.  There  has  not  a single  plas- 
terer or  building  trades  man  been  brought  in  under  that  provision 
that  I know  of,  and  I have  made  particular  inquiry.  So  there  is  a 
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direct  illustration  of  just  such  a power  as  you  are  speaking  for,  and 
it  is  lying  there  ineffective  through  all  this  crisis. 

Mr.  Embry.  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  look  at  the  occupation  returns 
for  1922-23  you  will  see  that  about  17,000  building  mechanics  have 
come  in  from  the  British  Isles. 

.Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  I grant  you  that,  but  not  through 
the  exercise  of  that  power. 

Mr.  Emery.  No,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  apply  it.  And  there 
is  another  reason  for  that.  The  more  drastic  you  make  the  law 
the  more  likelihood  there  is  that  there  would  be  reasons  for  excep- 
tions. Now,  if  you  reduce  your  quota  from  357,000,  for  example, 
which  it  now  is,  to  248,000,  or  100,000  less,  which  it  would  become 
under  any  proposition  predicated  upon  the  measure  lying  before 
this  committee,  obviously  you  will  intensify  the  very  condition  for 
which  exceptions  are  made. 

Now,  there  are  3,000  applications  granted  under  the  contract  labor 
laws,  and  prior  to  that  time,  aa  the  committee  of  the  House  said  in 
its  report,  the  number  of  times  they  had  been  employed  was  so  slight 
that  they  had  no  statistics  available. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  labor,  like  capital,  abhors 
an  economic  vacuum,  and  the  moment  you  have  a demand  for  serv- 
ice that  moment  it  will  fill  itself  from  somewhere.  The  immigra- 
tion of  500,000  negroes  from  the  South  is  just  an  answer  to  that. 
The  movement  of  Mexicans  from  the  Southeast  or  any  other  section 
of  the  country  is  in  answer  to  and  in  response  to  demands  for  serv- 
ice. Now  if  you  do  not  answer  them  at  all,  if  you  do  have  a situa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  under  an  inflexible  system  of  administra- 
tion, in  which  you  can  not,  add  to  that,  agriculturally  or  industrially, 
then  you  will  have  your  labor  supply  remaining  fixed  and  certain, 
and  the  demand  for  services  increasing,  there  will  ouly  be  the  same 
amount  of  labor  to  answer  that  demand,  and  the  response  will  be 
competition  for  those  services.  You  will  have  no  response  in  pro- 
duction, on  the  contrary  experience  indicates  that  you  will  lessen 
production,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  a situation  of  that  charac- 
ter. The  United  States  will  then  pay  in  terms  of  a continually  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  its  inability  to  meet  this  rising  demand  for 
services  and  commodities,  and  then  men’s  wages,  while  they  will 
be  nominally  higher,  will  be  actually  less,  because  they  will  sound 
bigger  but  they  will  not  buy  as  much.  That  is  the  economic  conse- 
quence of  the  condition  to  which  we  will  be  reduced  when  we  de- 
liberately shut  our  eyes  to  the  economic  facts  of  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Emery,  I do  not  quite  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  Just  think  of  the  enormous  administra- 
tive power  that  the  executive  department  has  had.  Now,  you  must 
assume  that  men  will  do  their  duty  when  they  are  charged  with 
executive  power  just  the  same  as  you  assume  that  when  you  appoint 
a lawyer  a judge  on  the  Federal  bench  he  becomes  a different  man; 
just  me  same  as  you  assume  when  you  pick  a juryman  up  on  the 
street  and  put  him  in  the  panel  he  becomes  a different  man.  Now, 
you  must  not  assume  that  those  three  Cabinet  officers  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  making  the  immigration  law  flexible  will  vio- 
late their  duty. 

In  the  history  of  our  Government,  with  all  the  vast  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  President  and  the  various  administrative  officers,  have 
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you  not  found  that  they  did  their  duty  ? And  if  you  are  going  to 
assume  that  they  will  not  do  their  duty,  and  will  be  governed  by. 
improper  motives,  you  will  break  down  our  whole  system  of  Govern- 
ment. I would  not  be  afraid  to  lodge  the  entire  power  to  regulate 
immigration  in  the  hands  of  those  three  Cabinet  officers,  the  same  as 
that  power  is  lodged  in  the  Canadian  officers.  Why,  our  American 
system  of  government  would  break  down  if  you  are  going  to  start 
with  the  proposition  that  an  administrative  officer  will  not  feel  his 
responsibility,  and  will  abuse  his  power.  Do  you  find,  except  in  the 
rarest  instances,  any  dereliction  in  their  duty  ? I do  not  share  in  the 
proposition,  because  I believe  in  popular  government,  that  men 
charged  with  administrative  responsibility  are  going  to  yield  to  de- 
mands that  are  in  violation  of  their  sworn  duty. 

Senator  Kino.  Senator,  do  you  believe  that  executive  officers  are 
any  more  immune  from  those  movements  than  legislative  officers? 
I think  that  I can  say  without  impugning  motives  that  many  of  us 
yield  to  influences  ana  to  pressure  from  corporations  or  from  labor 
or  from  soldiers  or  from  women  who  want  the#  maternity  bill,  or  a 
thousand  other  measures,  many  of  which  ought  never  to  pa&s. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I mean  this  proposition.  Suppose  you  want 
to  make  this  law  flexible.  You  know  that  is  a defect  in  it.  It  ought 
to  be  made  flexible,  within  bounds.  I would  not  hesitate  a moment 
to  lodge  that  power  with  the  commission. 

Senator  King.  I want  to  think  it  over. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  understand,  Mi*.  Chairman,  that  I suggest  that 
the  act  must  be  flexible.  I am  laying  that  down  as  a general  prin- 
ciple. Then,  when  I was  illustrating  how  I thought  it  could  be  made 
flexible,  I was  trying  to  indicate  that  you  would  surround  it  with  all 
the  safeguards  that  would  limit  it  within  the  standards  that  you  laid 
down.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  bills  that  you  have  here, 
notably  that  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  repose 
a tremendous  executive  discretion  in  the  consul  in  the  country  that 
issues  the  visd  certificate. 

If,  upon  the  presentation  of  the  application  to  him,  he  concludes 
that  the  man  is  inadmissible  under  our  law,  he  declines  a vise 
certificate.  So  that  you  set  up  a body  of  discretionary  administrative 
officers  in  order  to  make  effective  the  enforcement  of  your  law.  And, 
Senator,  you  can  not  have  an  act  which  undertakes  to  exclude  classes 
and  individuals  without  reposing  discretion  in  persons,  of  necessity, 
who  will  have  to  pass  upon  the  admissibility  of  the  applicants. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Are  we  not  all  marching  in  the 
same  direction,  but  just  a little  out  of  step? 

Mr.  Emery.  I think  we  are. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  You  believe  that  there  ought  to 
be  a quota,  with  some  limitation? 

Mr.  Emery.  I think  there  ought  to  be  a maximum  limitation. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  All  right;  call  it  a maximum  lim- 
itation. You  believe  that? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  And  so  does  the  committee.  And 
my  brethren  here  think  that  the  maximum  limitation  ought  to  be 
lower  than  I think  it  ought  to  be.  I vould  make  it  about  the  present 
figure,  about  350,000.  They  have  decided  that  they  would  like  to 
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see  it  250,000.  From  your  remarks  I gather  that  you  would  like  to 
see  it  possibly  even  higher  than  350,000? 

Mr.  Emery.  No.  I want  to  have  you  clearly  understand,  Sena- 
tor, that  our  committee’s  view  is  this:  If  they  could,  what  they 
would  recommend  would  be  the  continuation  of  the  present  law 
with  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  inquire  into  aspects  of  this 
matter  which  are  so  highly  debatable  as,  for  instance,  the  assimi- 
lability  of  groups,  and  the  whole  body  of  information  that  comes 
up  in  this  discussion,  and  then  as  to  administrative  measures,  be- 
fore you  make  a permanent  policy.  What  we  fear  is  that  you  will 
undertake  to  establish  a new  permanent  policy  for  the  United  States 
which  may  confront  us  with  economic  embarrassment  without  pro- 
viding any  means  of  exception  to  its  rule,  which  will  make  an  in- 
flexible law.  That  is  our  danger. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Congress  finds  every  year  that  it 
is  customary  to  spend  most  of  its  time  in  correcting  the  mistakes  of 
previous  sessions.  My  thought  in  this  amendment,  that  you  may 
have  seen,  that  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  committee,  was  to  get 
away  from  any  of  this  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  and 
provide  that  the  quota  should  be  divided  according  to  the  division 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  which  at  least  has 
the  merit  of  impartiality,  and  then  leave  it  to  the  economic  laws 
that  we  all  talk  so  much  about  and  know  so  little  about  to  determine 
the  actual  flow  of  immigration  within  this  established  limit. 

You  spoke  of  the  vacuum  in  the  labor  market  in  this  country. 
That  is  one  element,  but  the  pressure  of  starvation  abroad  is  an 
equally  powerful  influence,  and  if  we  do  not  put  up  some  kind  of 
barrier  we  are  going  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  flood  of  immigrants, 
are  we  not? 

Mr.  Emery.  I would  say,  if  I were  discussing  that  phase  of  it, 
that  it  is  quite  demonstrable  that  the  present  per  centum  act  has 
very  drastically  reduced  immigration.  It  has  not  only  reduced  it 
in  numbers,  but  it  has  reduced  it  from  those  parts  of  Europe,  in  its 
practical  operation,  which  have  been  the  special  subject  of  objection 
on  the  part  of  various  groups. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  I am  not  going  to  ask  but  one  or 
two  questions  more.  You  do  not  criticize  our  present  method  of 
selection  at  the  source  by  requiring  these  vis6  certificates? 

Mr.  Emery.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  very  strongly  committed  to 
selection  at  the  source  so  far  as  it  is  feasible. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  In  order  to  avoid  the  distress  here 
occasioned  by  these  excess  quota  cases? 

Mr.  Emery;  Ye^,  sir. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  So  that  really  the  only  point  of 
difference  between  us  is  that  you  would  establish  a commission 
which  would  have  power,  within  the  quota,  to  modify  admissions 
to  some  extent? 

Mr.  Emery.  I would  not  even  call  it  a commission,  Senator.  Of 
course,  I do  not  want  to  confuse  two  different  things.  One  is  a com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  the  question  of  immigration,  and  I think 
there  are  a great  mass  of  facts  with  respect  to  it  that  we  have  not  got 
that  a qualified  commission  would  get.  The  commission  you 
appointed  several  years  ago  was  highly  valuable,  but  since  then  the 
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Great  War  has  changed  all  the  conditions  of  the  world  with  respect 
to  this  subject,  so  that  we  need  new  information.  There  would  be  no 
injury  if  we  continued  the  present  law,  which  would  continue  to  re- 
strict within  the  3 per  cent  limit,  but  we  certainly  ought  to  greatly 
improve  the  administrative  features — to  a few  of  which  I was  about 
to  venture  to  call  attention. 

Senator  IIeed  of  Pennsylvania.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  a 
lawyer’s  last  resort  is  an  alibi  and  a Congressman’s  last  resort  is  a 
commission. 

Mr.  Emery.  The  second  kind  of  commission — we  speak  of  the  three 
Secretaries  as  a commission.  I do  not  think  they  are  a commission.. 
They  would  be  a body  of  administrative  appeal,  the  general  opera- 
tion" of  the  law  being  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  But 
on  these  particular  questions — and  this  is,  of  course,  the  very  center 
of  the  immigration  question — how  will  you  accomplish  numerical 
restriction?  As  I say,  you  come  back  to  one  of  two  alternatives: 
You  can  do  it  by  a quota,  and  when  you  do  it  by  a quota  you  do  it 
unscientifically;  or  else  you  can  do  it  by  reason  and  on  ascertain- 
ment of  facts,  so  far  as  you  can  get  them. 

We  have  never  undertaken  to  handle  the  matter  in  terms  of  the* 
needs  of  the  States,  to  find  out  what  the  desires  of  the  States  are 
and  what  their  needs  are.  We  have  never  tried  to  analyze  and  com- 
pile our  immigration  problem  as  it  is  represented  in  the  States  of  the- 
Union.  T do  not  mean  merely  with  respect  to  industry,  because  an 
industry  is  no  more  concerned  about  supplying  the  wants  of  manu- 
facturers than  it  is  about  seeing  that  agricultural  wants  are  satisfied. 
The  farmer  is  the  great  buying  factor  in  the  United  States,  and  if 
the  farmer  is  to  he  enabled  to  find  a market  abroad  for  his  surplus 
products,  you  can  either  send  his  food  to  the  people  who  can  Tbuy 
it  or  send  the  people  to  the  food  who  want  it.  The  whole  course  of 
immigration  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  shown  that  the  immi- 
grant has  followed  food  sources,  and  that  whenever  a people  was  in- 
capable of  supporting  a fixed  population  it  had  only  one  of  two 
things  to  do ; it  either  had  to  increase  the  productivity  of  its  soil  or 
the  people  had  to  get  out  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Emery,  I understood  you  quite  differently 
with  respect  to  your  maximum.  I understood  you  to  say  that  Con- 
gress should  provide  that  not  more  than  half  a million  should  come- 
in.  Within  that  the  council  or  commission  would  have  absolute 
power  to  regulate  as  to  numbers  and  as  to  who  should  come  in? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  precisely  the  substance  of  Senator 
Sterling’s  suggestion,  only  he  would  have  an  independent  commission. 

Senator  King.  And  they  would  select  them— — - 

Mr.  Emery.  With  ultimate  action  by  the  Executive. 

Senator  King.  They  would  select  them  from  any  country  they  saw' 
fit,  except  the  Asiatic  nations.  It  would  depend  upon  our  economic 
needs  and  the  social  assimilability  of  those  who  are  selected. 

Mr.  Emery.  Now,  Senator,  the  only  limitation  that  I suggest  is 
this:  I say,  let  Congress  determine  whether  they  will  admit  by 
quotas,  if  you  like,  and  have  the  percentage  of  each  nationality) 
established  and  the  maximum  number  established,  and  then  the  only 
thing  that  this  commission  determines  is  what  our  economic  require- 
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meats  are  and  what  the  assimi lability  of  the  immigrant  is,  in  deter- 
mining the  numbers. 

Senator  King.  Then  if  we  fix  a quota  and  say  that  certain  numbers 
shall  come  fr  nn  this  country  or  that  country,  or  from  Italy  or  from 
Germany,  then  the  question  of  assimilability  is  not  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Emery,  It  certainly  is  a subject  for  inquiry,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  most  debatable  questions  you  have.  You  gentlemen  have  had 
presented  to  you  over  and  over  again  the  discussion  whether  par- 
ticular races  will  assimilate.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  discussion? 
What  are  the  facts?  W©  can  all  have  opinions  about  it,  but  there 
must  be  some  fairly  approximate  means  of  determining  the  assimil- 
ability of  these  races  m our  national  life. 

Senator  King.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  if  I may  interrupt. 
Suppose  we  determine  a quota  based  upon  the  census  of  1910,  and 
under  that  quota,  just  for  illustration,  Germany  would  have  20,000 
and  Italy  would  have  15,000.  Then  we  refer  the  matter  to  a com- 
mittee or  a commission,  and  they  may  not  exceed  the  maximum 
which  we  fix  and  may  not  go  beyond  the  limits  fixed  for  one  country 
if  it  shall  not  fill  its  quota  in  order  to  favor  some  other  country, 

Do  you  think  that  commission  ought  to  have  the  authority  to  say 
that  Germany  with  its  20,000  allotted  under  the  quota,  that  they  are 
unassimilable  foreigners  and  therefore  we  will  cut  down  their  quota 
to  10,000?  Or  that  Italy’s  quota  is  nonassimilable  to  the  extent  that 
they  would  come  in  during  the  year,  and  we  decide  that  only  9,000 
instead  of  10,000  are  assimilable  this  year. 

Mr.  Emery.  Senator,  I have  said  I was  afraid  I would  confuse  the 
committee  by  discussing  two  kinds  of  commissions,  using  the  same 
word  for  both.  The  first  suggestion  of  our  committee  was  that  if 
you  continued  the  present  law  and  appointed  a commission  to  in- 
quire further  into  the  subject  of  immigration,  that  commission  would 
inquire  into  these  questions  that  you  are  referring  to.  When  I used 
the  word  “ commission  ” the  second  time  I was  referring,  illustra- 
tively, to  the  designation  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Labor  as  a body  to  ultimately  determine  the  numerical 
limitation  within  the  maximum  set  by  law  to  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  in  any  one  year.  Now,  if  that  body  were  i \ existence, 
behind  the  information  which  you  would  get  and  upon  7hich  you 
could  predicate  your  policy,  they  would  merely  be  enforcing  a policy 
which  you  have  settled. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  We  would  be  at  war  with  half  the 
world  if  we  gave  any  commission  of  administrative  officials  the 

? ower  to  vary  these  quotas  from  time  to  time.  Do  you  suppose 
taly  would  stand 

Mr.  Emery.  I am  not  suggesting  that,  Senator.  I know  I am  con- 
fusing you,  and  I do  not  know  whether  I can  make  it  clear  or  not 
I am  suggesting  two  very  distinct  ideas. 

(At  this  point  the  hearing  was  suspended  for  about  10  minutes,  to 
permit  members  of  the  committee  to  respond  to  a call  for  a vote  in 
the  Senate.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Emery,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Emery.  I will  try  to  summarize  this  now,  Senator,  if  I can, 
without  taking  up  so  much  of  the  committee’s  time. 

It  was,  first,  the  view  of  our  committee  that  the  circumstances 
were  unfavorable  to  the  adoption  of  a permanent  immigration  policy 
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for  the  United  States,  and  the  public  interest  would  be  best  served  | 
by  the  continuation  of  the  present  per  centum  act  as  to  administra- 
tive  matters,  pending  further  inquiry  through  a qualified  commission  | 
into  the  general  subject.  | 

I know  that  immediately  suggests  delay.  It  does  not  suggest  | 

delay,  if  I may  call  the  chairman’s  attention  to  the  proposal,  be-  $ 

cause  it  keeps  the  present  law  in  effect  and  only  provides  for  con- 
current  inquiry.  If  the  present  law  is  provided  with  restriction  f 

against  an  inundation  of  undesirable  immigration,  then  the  public  f 

interest  is  protected  by  the  continuation  of  that  law.  with  adminis- 
trative  improvements  suggested  by  the  experience  during  the  period  | 
of  its  operation.  i 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  no  immigration  law  and  no  immigration  k 

policy  can  be  successfully  carried  forward  without  flexibility  in  j; 

administration.  The  subject  matter  to  which  it  applied,  the  neces-  ij 

sity  of  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  the  hardships  and  incon-  jj 

veniences  which  would  otherwise  result  to  individuals,  require  that  \ 

someone  should  have  the  power,  or  that  tlier^  should  be  .reposed  in 
the  general  administration  of  the  law  a means  of  adjusting  it  to  the 
changing  circumstances  of  industry. 

Then  I made  the  unfortunate  suggestion  that  has  precipitated 
this  confusing  discussion.  I had  suggested  a commission  to  make  an 
inquiry,  accompanied  by  the  concurrent  extension  of  the  present 
law,  and  I had  further  suggested,  with  respect  to  flexibility  of 
administration,  that  we  believed  it  could  be  obtained  by  reposing  in 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor  the  power  to 
establish,  within  the  standards  fixed  by  Congress,  the  numerical 
limitation  of  the  otherwise  admissible  aliens.  And  it  was  doubtless 
the  confusion  that  arose  from  those  two  suggestions  that  led  the 
Senator  from  Utah  to  ask  me  if  1 meant  to  repose  in  the  commission!  j 

the  power  to  determine  the  number,  to  change  quotas,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  when,  of  course,  I was  merely  suggesting  that  within 
the  maxinnuns  and  standards  to  be  determined  by  Congress  the 
familiar  principle  of  authority  would  be  exercised  with  respect  to  ; 

the  ascertainment  of  facts  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
law.  i 

That  goes  to  the  substance  of  all  these  proposals,  Mr.  Chairman, 

I trust  I have  made  it  plain,  as  a third  point,  that  we  believe  that  a 
quota  system  as  such  is  an  arbitrary  and  unscientific  method  of  de- 
termining the  admission  of  persons,  and  that  it  would  be  a very  | 

great  improvement  in  any  permanent  policy  to  undertake  to  fix  that 
m terms  of  ascertained  economic  requirements  and  assimilability.  ; 

And  I say  that  requires  information  that  we  have  not  got,  and  for  I 

that  reason  we  are  suggesting  the  inquiry  through  a commission.  j 

Now,  as  to  administration,  if  you  extend  the  present  law,  if  you 
are  to  adopt  a new  system  requiring  administration,  there  are  certain 
things  that  ought  to  be  recognized  as  administrative  elements.  The  j 

first  is  that  if  you  are  going  to  recognize  the  advisability  of  pro-  * 

viding  inspection  at  places  of  general  embarkation,  then  that  in-  j 

spection  must  either  be  consular,  in  which  the  consul  will  have  the  1 

power  to  vise  or  refuse  vise  upon  the  application  of  the  immigrant,  ‘ 

and  the  consul  in  that  case  will  either  pass  upon  the  application  ; 

presented  to  him  and  his  authority  will  be  restricted,  or  he  can  form  ! 
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a conclusion  from  the  appearance  of  the  immigrant,  or  from  facts 
known  to  him.  We  believe  that  the  consul  should  have  as  much 
power  as  reasonably  can  be  given  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
•discretion  with  respect  to  the  determination  with  respect  to  the 
suitability  of  the  emigrant  in  the  light  of  his  certification  to  facts 
which  are  brought  to  his  attention. 

If  you  are  going  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  going  to  set 
up  any  system  of  medical  inspection  or  technical  inspection  at  each 
point  of  embarkation — and  I use  that  term  as  distinguished  from 
sources,  since  it  is  impossible  to  consider  any  sort  of  immigration 
from  the  sources  which  immigration  comes,  but  there  are  five  or 
:six  general  ports  of  embarkation  from  which  95  per  cent  of  our  immi- 
grants do  come — if  that  is  to  be  attempted,  of  course,  it  can  be  done 
on  v with  the  consent  of  the  country  in  which  such  inspection  is  to 
'be  had,  and  any  legislation  should  authorize  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  negotiate  for  the  obtaining  of  such  information  or  such  per- 
mission. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Emery,  on  the  proposition  as  to  immigration 
•certificates  from  the  consuls,  we  are  working  in  connection  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  all  the  things  you  are  suggesting  here  are 
l.i'v  ng  considered. 

Mr.  Emery.  There  has  been  no  suggestion  here  that  I could  clearly 
understand  as  providing  for  medical  inspection. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know  that  the  particular  feature  of 
medical  inspection  has  been  brought  up  specifically.  But.  of  course, 
we  have  reached  this  proposition  through  the  Secretary  of  State, 
fhat  under  the  consular  power  the  consul  gives  permission  for  an 
•alien  to  enter  this  country.  When  we  come  to  medical  inspection 
I am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  they  will  enter  into  that.  I just 
wanted  to  say  that  the  very  phase  that  you  are  speaking  of  now  is 
under  most  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  Emery.  Well,  there  is  a form  of  inspection  which  would  ex- 
pedite the  administration  of  the  law  and  which  is  possible  without 
the  permission  of  any  other  country,  and  that  is  medical  inspection 
in  transit  upon  ships  of  American  registry  and  by  American  officers 
assigned  for  that  purpose  on  those  ships.  It  gives  a period  of 
observation  and  the  extension  of  a like  privilege  to  vessels  of  foreign 
registration  would  remove  any  appearance  of  discrimination  in 
favor  of  American-  ships,  would  give  the  officers  opportunity  for 
observation,  and  would  limit  the  necessity  for  further  examination 
at  ports  of  debarkation  in  the  United  States.  That  is  a feasible 
proposition  which  I would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  in  rather  deep  water  now  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  I do  not  want  to  get  in  any  deeper, 

Mr.  Emery.  We  would  like  to  indorse  the  administrative  pro- 
posals that  have  been  made,  many  of  winch  are  very  great  improve- 
ments in  the  bill,  such  as  the  admission,  outside  of  the  quota,  of 
children  under  21,  of  aged  parents,  or  of  the  wife  or  husband  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  That  appears  in  several  forms.  In 
one  form  it  is  nonquota;  they  are  placed  in  a nonquota  class.  In 
another  form  they  are  given' a preference  over  other  aliens  in  re- 
ceiving certificates  so  that  they  would  !>e  reached  before  the  quota 
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was  exhausted.  But  the  tendency  ought  to  be,  Senator,  to  regard 
the  family  as  a unit  of  assimilability  wherever  that  can  be  done. 
It  is  the  most  humane  method. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  accomplish  the  two  objects  of  eco- 
nomic regulation  and  humanity  without  flexibility. 

Mr,  Emery.  It  is  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  accomplish  those  two  things  in  a 
rigid  quota  law. 

Mr.  Emery.  I regret  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  not 
here,  because  I wanted  to  make  an  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision for  administration  contained  in  his  bill.  As  I understand 
the  theory  of  this  measure,  there  are  no  nonquota  immigrants,  but 
all  those  who  are  not  included  within  the  term  “ immigrant ” as 
defined  in  the  bill  are  subject  to  the  quota  provisions. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  Now,  among  those  who  are  not  immigrants,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  bill,  are  the  following: 

An  alien  who  Is  eligible  to  cit’zenship  In  the  UnUe<l  States  aijd  who  was 
born  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  Republics 'of  Mexico, 
Cuba,  or  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  countries  of  Central  or  South 
America,  or  the  colonies  or  dependencies  of  European  countries  In  Central 
America  or  South  America. 

The  question  that  immediately  arises  in  my  mind  is  that  since 
that  definition  includes  those  who  are  born  in  those  countries  but 
not  those  who  are  citizens  of  them,  a distinction  is  made,  based  upon 
birth,  so  that  a person  of  any  nationality  who  is  born  in  these  coun- 
tries is  not  subject  to  quota,  while  a citizen  of  those  countries  who 
is  not  native  born  must  be  subject  to  the  quota  from  somewhere,  and 
I wonder  where.  Is  it  the  country  from  which  he  came?  For  in- 
stance, is  a Canadian,  who  is  a citizen  of  Canada 

The  Chairman.  If  an  Englishman  came  over  and  settled  in  Canada 
he  would  come  under  the  nonquota. 

Mr.  Emery.  Then  what  would  become  of  an  American  who  went 
to  Canada  and  settled  on  a Canadian  farm  and  became  a Canadian 
citizen? 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  see  that  he  is  provided  for. 

Mr.  Emery.  I do  not  know  how  he  would  get  back  into  the  United 
States, 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  too  much  of  a digression  to  go  into 
that  subject  to  see  why  the  inhabitants  of  our  sister  republics  in  this 
hemisphere  do  not  come  under  the  quota  law.  As  to  residence  in 
those  countries  before  being  admitted  to  the  United  States,  the  law 
has  been  changed  from  one  years’  residence  to  five  years’  residence 
before  admission. 

Mr.  Emery.  Of  course,  I suppose  that  is  largely  for  reasons  of 
policy,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I do  not  know  how  for  reasons  of  policy 
you  can  distinguish  between  the  naturalized  citizen  and  the  native 
born. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  contending  forces.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  wants  the  quota  extended  to  Mexico.  That  point  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  Emery.  There  is  no  way  under  the  administrative  provisions 
here  by  which  a former  resident  of  the  United  States  who  became  a 
Canadian  citizen  could  come  back  into  this  country.  Nor  could 
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citizens  of  Canada  born  in  other  countries  be  able  to  move  into  and 
out  of  the  United  States  on  business  very  well  under  this  provision, 
because  they  would  be  quota  persons.  There  is  no  exception  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  goes  to  the  question  of  flexibility. 

The  Chairman.  You  would,  however,  have  the  view  that  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  could  not  expatriate  himself  ? 

Mr.  Emery.  To  which  principle  we  object  when  any  other  country 
declares  it. 

Now,  there  is  no  provision,  for  instance,  in  Senator  Reed’s  bill  for 
the  admission  of  contract  labor  where  labor  of  like  kind  unemployed 
can  not  be  found  in  the  United  States,  either  skilled  or  unskilled. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  provisions  of  this  bill  repeal  that  pro- 
vision of  the  act  of  1917  ? 

Mr.  Emery.  They  would  not  repeal  it,  Senator,  but  they  would 
make  them  come  within  the  quota,  and  that  destroys  the  flexibility 
of  the  act,  because  in  the  present  act  it  is  provided  that  skilled  labor, 
where  labor  of  like  kind  can  not  be  found  in  the  United  States,  is 
permitted  to  enter  upon  a showing  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  I am  glad  you  have  called  that  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  Emery.  It  is  a very  important  matter,  because  it  goes  to  the 
essential  flexibility  of  the  bill.  For  example,  we  have  all  kinds  of 
requirements  for  labor  in-  the  industries.  I am  not  speaking  now  in 
terms  of  economics,  although  we  are  highly  in  sympathy  with  the  idea 
that  the  skilled  agriculturist  certainly  ought  to  be  recognized  as  a 
skilled  laborer. 

But  here  are  industries  representing  about  $32,000,000,000  of  in- 
vested capital  in  the  United  States,  which  are  largely  dependent,  for 
example,  on  chemical  research.  They  are  not  dependent  on  the 
chemical  industries,  they  are  dependent  on  chemical  research.  For 
instance,  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  the  textile  industries,  the 
ceramic  industries,  and  so  on. 

Doctor  Teeple,  treasurer  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  in  a 
recent  address  called  attention  to  this  increase  of  dependence  upon 
chemical  research,  and  pointed  out  that  in  1915  there  was  no  potash 
industry  here,  but  that  by  1918  we  had  44  plants,  of  which  only  one 
is  operating,  because  that  one  plant,  as  he  said— 

had  no  particular  advantage  of  locution,  raw  material,  patented  process,  or 
knowledge  of  the  Industry  over  many  others,  but  Its  directors  at  the  outset 
and  Its  financial  backers  had  the  nerve  to  organize  researcli  and  to  put  up  the 
money  for  it  month  after  month  in  good  times  and  bad  times. 

Now,  unless  there  is  a provision  in  any  bill  which  the  committee 
may  favor  that  will  provide  for  the  admission  under  contract  of 
labor  under 'the  exceptions  of  the  present  law  and  outside  of  the 
tjuota,  you  will  at  any  time  be  confronted  with  the  fact  that  there 
is  certain  skilled  labor  that  can  not  be  had  in  the  United  States, 
and  its  existence  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  the 
quota. 

That  is  the  particular  point  that  I wanted  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to,  because  that  flexibility  is  the  most  vital  thing 
in  the  bill,  as  we  see  it.  But  we  want  to  commend  very  heartily 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  a provision  for  a 
penalty  for  unlawful  entry  into  the  United  States,  which  does  not 
exist  to-day.  We  hope  your  committee  will  cure  the  unfortunate 
situation  which  exists  by  which  an  alien  person  who  makes  an  un- 
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lawful  entry  has  the  same  right  to  his  first  papers  as  the  alien  who 
makes  a lawful  entry.  In  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  a man 
is  admitted  to  vote  on  his  first  papers.  So  we  have  the  unfortunate 
situation  that  an  alien  person  who  effects  an  unlawful  entry  and 
conceals  it  is  in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  on  an  equality  with  an 
alien  who  made  a lawful  entry.  And  then,  certainly,  no  alien  who 
is  permitted  to  enter  the  country  because  of  his  exempt  status  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  here  if  he  loses  the  status  which  gives 
him  his  exemption.  That  is  a condition  that  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  law. 

Further  so  that  you  will  understand  how  we  approach  the  matter, 
we  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  following  statement  by 
our  committee: 

Your  committee  urges  lu  conclusion  that  every  employer  should  endeavor  to 
make  more  efficient  use  of  the  existing  labor  supply  by  developing  and  applying, 
wherever  practicable,  labor  saving  devices,  Improved  training  methods,  stabilis- 
ing production,  and  supporting  the  practical  proposal  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  allocate  all  but  essential  public  work  to  seasonal  or  other  periods 
of  lessened  employment.  # 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
employer  in  the  United  States  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives 
to  do  nis  part  toward  aiding  in  instructing  alien"  employees  in  gain- 
ing a knowledge  of  our  customs,  and  laws  and  country.  And  in  re- 
lation to  that  I want  to  say  that  in  most  of  the  large  plants  a sys- 
tematic instruction  in  English  is  carried  forward,  and  every  aid  of 
that  kind  is  given.  We  firmly  believe  that  while  a judge  can  natural- 
ize an  alien  only  the  people  among  whom  he  lives  can  make  him  an 
American. 

I thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  subjoined  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Railway  Business  Asso- 
ciation bv  Frank  W.  Noxon,  secretary,  was  submitted  at  this  point 
by  Mr.  Emery  for  the  record:) 

fjOCIAT.  AND  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  01  IMMIGRATION. 

[Statement  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration  on  behalf  of  the  Railway 
Business  Association,  railway  supply  manufacturers,  March  8,  1924,  by  Prank  W. 
Noxon,  secretary.] 

The  Railway  Business  Association  has  members  in  nearly  every  State,  manu- 
facturers of  railway  equipment,  material,  and  supplies  and  Industrial  and 
electrical  engineers  serving  the  roads.  At  the  annual  meeting  November  8, 
1024,  the  association  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"We  renew  our  recommendation  that  the  law  provide  admission  of  immi- 
grants limited  by  quality  of  applicants  Instead  of  by  their  number.” 

We  urge  a high  standard.  The  existing  overage  character  of  our  citizenship 
should  be  raised.  One  method  is  selective  recrutlng  abroad.  To  this  end  we 
urge  you  to  adopt  a policy  designed  to  admit  qualified  individuals  wherever 
found.  Strong  newcomers  are  the  best  stock  for  leadership  in  assimilating 
the  national  groups  in  this  country.  They  are  even  more  essential  in  repair- 
ing the  decay  which  afflicts  older  stocks  in  every  country  when  not  replen- 
ished from  peasant  sources.  We  can  exclude  undesirable  without  denying 
ourselves  the  vital  requisite  of  bringing  in  desirables.  Race  and  religion 
should  have  no  place  in  our  thought.  We  need  all  the  good  individuals  we  can 
get. 

The  United  States  has  been  no  exception  to  the  law  of  nature  that  the  older 
stocks  fail.  Survival  of  a civilization  depends  upon  maintaining  generation 
after  generation  the  development  of  a stratum  leading  the  simple  life  and  pro- 
ducing leaders  and  the  parents  of  leaders  in  every  field  of  the  national  activity. 
The  United  States  has  a special  problem  in  this  respect.  Americans  are  free 
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Jo  advance  or  transfer  from  one  stratum  to  another.  The  supply  of  vitalitv 
Is  drained  off  fast.  Race  suicide  with  us  is  not  a prediction  but  a fact.  The 
F'®1®1  and  moral  inferiority  of  the  second  generation  among  families  who 
whot  we  call  advantages  is  the  occasion  for  painful  observation  ami 
stocks,i8t  C foretast'  -1  !,e  800,01  problems  of  the  day  are  among  the  older 

«»r£?«!ia!!i!iLwe  ar?  sil0.rts,g,ltecJ  to  depend  upon  Americanization  of  the  national 
groups  under  nonimmigrant  auspices  and  leadership.  The  best  of  it  is  beinsr 
ioa®  under  leaders  within  these  groups,  which  is  essentially  American.  Men 
m Europe  coming  into  their  national  groups  here  have  a special  qualifl- 
« ^ iey  ~,re  conditions  abroad.  This  gives  them  a basis  of 

rUHp  Jl8011’  Ti,ey  !,ke  Anierica  better.  They  attribute  the  superiority  of  con- 
suPotf,00lty  of  institutions.  They  are  enthusiastic  for  the  institutions 
t.  nbout  the  conditions.  They  do  not  take  the  condtions  for  granted 
or  lightly  support  proposals  to  tear  down  the  Institutions.  Revolutionary  leaden 
*;V®  United  States  have  been  largely  natives,  sometimes  of  recent  but  often 
of  older  stock,  and  having  in  the  main  Nordic  names.  The  immigrant  gronw» 
usually  reject  their  leadership.  The  decided  drift,  persistent  through  several 
presidential  elections,  is  for  the  States  with  the  highest  foreign-born  percentage 
of  the  population  to  cast  the  lowest  socialist  percentage  in  the  vote  and  vice 
versa.  Groups  of  nationals  follow  not  native*  agitators,  professional  or  leisured, 
but  their  own  solid  men.  The  assailants  of  representative  government  were 
mostly  bora  in  America,  often  to  riches,  or  have  been  here  a long  time,  in  any 
case  forgetful  of  our  advantages  and  reckless  about  blasting  away  the  founda- 
tions. Most  of  the  newcomers  whom  these  seek  to  mislead  are  industrious  in 
their  vocations,  steady  in  their  tendencies  and  looking  for  examples  to  the  ablest 
and  most  successful  of  their  people.  These  successful  men  are  gradually  as- 
similated into  the  community  life.  This  furnishes  an  example  and  an  ambi- 
tion to  the  whole  group.  To  cut  off  the  supply  from  a given  country  will  keep 
out  undesirables,  but  this  can  be  done  by  Quality  restrictions  without  excluding 
those  in  every  country  who  wish  to  come  and  whom  we  badly  need.  We  re- 
quire a steady  increment  of  selected  desirables  from  every  available  source  to 
bring  up  the  level  of  the  national  groups,  and  to  replenish  the  stratum  of  sim- 
ple solid  citizens  who  will  have  solid  children  and  provide  material  for  leaders 
In  every  field  of  our  American  life.  Increasing  the  number  from  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  will  strengthen  us  but  it  will  not  leaven  the  Italian-Americans. 

One  effect  of  discrimination  against  certain  nationals  and  religionists  is  to 
drive  together  on  this  side  the  corresponding  groups ; retarding,  not  accelerat- 
ing, assimilation.  No  country  can  safely  proclaim  a third  of  its  population 
undesirable.  Minorities  are  becoming  potent. 

On  the  economic  aspect,  we  speak  only  of  the  phases  with  which  our  members 
are  familiar  In  their  own  business.  From  material  to  finished  product,  in- 
dustries a large  part  of  whose  product  is  consumed  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  railways  are  estimated  to  employ  when  busy  about  as  many  men  as  the 
railways  themselves,  or  something  near  2,000,000,  These  employees  range 
from  unskilled  common  laborers  to  those  most  highly  skilled  in  the  shop,  in 
the  office  and  in  selling,  and  further  on  to  the  supervisory  and  executive  forces. 
This  army  of  men  is  engaged  in  promoting  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
raising  the  standard  of  living  in  the  United  States.  Progress  In  that  direction 
requires  progress  in  rail  transportation.  Progress  in  rail  transportation  rests 
upon  the  existence  of  cognate  industries,  constantly  moving  forward  toward 
new  levels  of  excellence  in  serving  the  railways. 

Take  an  illustration.  One  of  the  blackest  blots  on  our  civilization,  one  of 
the  most  deplorable  obstructions  to  improvement  in  the  living  standard,  is 
periodical  unemployment.  One  of  the  causes  In  the  past  has  been  the  break- 
down of  railroad  facilities.  Industrial  and  agricultural  prosperity  at  times 
overwhelms  the  railroads,  bringing  about  congestion  of  freight.  Industry 
is  shut  off  from  supplies  and  material.  Farms  and  industry  can  not  reach 
market.  Labor  is  unemployed.  Suppose  one  of  the  deficiencies  was  in  locomo- 
tive power.  This  could  be  increased  by  enlarging  the  percentage  of  locomotives 
In  good  order.  The  requisite  would  be  the  more  rapid  Installation  of  modern  ma- 
chinery in  the  shops  and  roundhouses  to  speed  up  repairs  and  a supply  of  labor 
to  operate  them. 

There  we  have  a definite  task— to  postpone  or  avoid  an  industrial  shut-down 
accompanied  by  industrial  unemployment.  The  requirement  is  faster  repair 
of  locomotives.  Better  equipped  shops,  if  manned,  will  do  It,  But  men  are 
essential  to  make  the  machine  tools.  The  machine  tool  builder  employs  skilled 
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mechanics.  In  Europe  such  work  descends  from  father  to  sou,  generation  after 
generation.  Boys  are  born  to  it  and  die  in  it.  In  America  the  mechanic’s  son 
does  not  become  a mechanic.  He  goes  to  high  school  and  takes  a white-collar 
job.  Where  are  tiie  mechanics  to  come  from?  They  are  developed  from  un- 
skilled labor.  But  certainly  if  American  boys  can  not  be  tempted  into  skilled 
trades  they  will  not  do  rough  labor.  There  is  only  one  source — Europe. 

Something  has  been  suid  about  tine  substitution  of  machinery  for  labor  in 
order  that  we  might  stop  immigration  without  industrial  distress.  Such  sub- 
situation  is  wide  spread  and  rupid.  But  the  machinery  comes  from  the  machine 
tool  builders.  And  how  can  the  country  progress  toward  larger  use  of  ma- 
chinery if  the  works  where  it  Is  invented,  developed,  and  made,  find  themselves 
cut  off  from  their  supply  of  unskilled  labor  and  hence  their  supply  of  skilled 
labor  also? 

What  has  !»een  said  about  machine  tool  builders  applies  to  every  branch 
of  the  railway  equipment  industry.  If  the  supply  of  qualified  Immigrant 
labor  is  to  be  curtailed  this  Industry  will  suffer  a loss  in  productive  capacity — 
not  only  in  quantity  production  but  hi  the  development  of  mechanical  progress 
for  railway  advance  in  safety,  efficiency,  and  economy.  To  permit  the  industry 
a supply  of  qualified  workers  wherever  found  in  Europe  will  furnish  the  basis 
for  development  of  men  capable  of  promotion  to  every  grade,  mechanical  or 
official. 

Upon  the  energy  and  drive,  the  character  and  skill  of  these  railway  equip- 
ment and  appliance  industries  depends  the  quality  *of  their  service  to  the 
railways  and  hence  the  part  played  by  rail  transportation  In  the  advancement 
of  civilization  and  the  elevation  of  living  standards  among  all  our  people. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Kinnicutt.  we  will  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  FEAN  CIS  H.  KINNICUTT,  1 WEST  FIFTY- 

FOURTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REPRESENTING  THE  IMMI- 
GRATION RESTRICTION  LEAGUE  (INC.). 

Mr.  Kinnicutt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I notice  that  there  are  a great 
number  of  witnesses  here.  I just  wanted  to  ask  if  I might  have  a 
little  more  time  than  you  indicated.  If  your  committee  is  to  adjourn 
now,  I would  like  to  know  if  I could  have  a little  more  time  to-mor- 
row morning.  I have  a matter  which  I think  touches  one  or  two 
of  the  questions  before  the  committee  that  are  really,  perhaps,  of 
major  importance;  nothing  that  is  academic  at  all.*  I have  some 
figures  here  that  I think  will  interest  the  committee.  I think  I 
should  like  to  have  25  or  30  minutes;  but  I will  try  to  reduce  it  to 
20  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  a pretty  long  session  to-day.  I 
will  give  you  an  opportunity  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  some  statements  here  which 
I desire  to  make  to  the  committee.  It  seems  that  it  will  be  hard  to 
find  time  to  present  them.  Might  I hand  them  to  the  reporter,  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  done. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  H.  PATTEN,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  REPRE- 
SENTING THE  PATRIOTIC  ORDER  SONS  OF  AMERICA, 

Mr,  Patten,  I appear  on  behalf  of  the  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of 
America,  whose  traditions  and  principles  go  back  to  the  Sons  of 
America  of  1776.  The  order  is  a patriotic,  fraternal,  beneficial 
organization.  It  cares  for  its  sick,  buries  its  dead,  looks  after  their 
widows  and  orphans,  provides  insurance,  is  a strong  advocate  of 
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the  public-school  system,  and  believes  in  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship,  being  nonsectarian  and  nonpartisan. 

Its  membership  is  scattered  over  the  entire  country  from  coast  to 
coast  and  border  to  border.  Its  members  think  America  and  Amer- 
icans, whether  native  bom  or  naturalized,  should  come  first;  and 
consequently  it  resents  foreign  intermeddling  with  our  affairs  and 
particularly  the  progress  of  bills  such  as  immigration  legislation. 

Its  national  camp  m session  last  year  reiterated  the  many  previous 
demands  of  the  membership  for  increasing  the  present  quota  restric-  I 
tion,  and  this  action  was  preceded  by  and  has  been  supplemented  by  H 
similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  various  State  and  local  camps.  “ 

Among  the  many  reasons  for  this  attitude  are  the  following:  As 
at  present  constituted  the  population  of  the  United  States  was, 
according  to  the  last  census,  composed  of  58,421,900  native  whites  of 
native  parentage;  36,398,900  foreign  bom  or  persons  bom  of  foreign 
born  or  mixed  foreign  and  native-born  parents;  and  10,463,000 
negroes. 

Our  feeling  is  that  there  are  here  now  too  many  foreign-stock 
persons  for  our  forces  of  assimilation  to  Americanize,  and  that  a 
breathing  spell  is  needed;  72  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Chicago 
is  foreign  stock;  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  vTew  York  City 
is  foreign  stock  or  foreign  born;  69  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
ithode  Island,  66  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts,  61 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  Minnesota,  and  59  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  Wisconsin  are  foreign  born  or  born  of  foreign-born 
parents.  . .... 

The  foreign  born  in  the  United  States  represent  32  racial  divisions 
or  subdivisions,  37  different  nationalities,  come  from  45  different 
countries,  and  speak  40  different  languages.  They  maintain  several 
thousand  foreign-language  newspapers  in  40  different  languages. 

Congregated  in  foreign  colonies,  principally  in  seven  Northeastern 
States,  they  have  simply  swamped  our  powers  of  assimilation  and 
Americanization.  There  are  many  foreign  provinces,  such  as  Ham- 
tramek,  within  big  northwestern  cities,  as  that  town  is  situate  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  that  we  consider  conclusively  show  the  urgent  need 
of  further  slowing  down  immigration,  estimated  last  year  by  the 
authorities  under  the  present  temporary  quota  law  which  expires 
June  30  next  to  have  been  from  all  sources  about  650,000  aliens. 

{Something  has  been  said  about  the  necessity  for  alien  labor  to 
develop  our  resources.  No  other  nation  has  to  depend  on  imported 
alien  labor  for  the  development  of  its  resources.  This  certainly  is 
not  true  of  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  As  proof  of  that. 

1 cite  a statement  taken  from  Senate  Document  No.  251,  Sixty- 
second  Congress,  second  session,  as  follows : 

This,  taken  from  the  Tradesman  (Chattanooga,  Teuu.).  one  of  the  lending 
trade  papers  of  the  South,  shows  that  the  South  has  not  suffered  from  its 
lack  of  foreign  immigrants— -their  not  going  there  to  any  large  extent— -and 
that  in  population,  labor  supply,  out  of  its  own  loans,  banks  deposits,  railroad 
mileace  and  in  everv  materia!  and  commercial  way,  the  South  has  increased 
at  a faster  percentage  than  the  North,  with  ail  its  influx  of  aliens,  where  there 
is  race  suicide,  etc. 
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Population— 

Bank  deposits. 

Miroad  mileage......... 

Coal  production,  in  tons 

Pig  iron,  in  tons. 

Exports.  

Cotton  spindles 

Valuation  ot  property... 


United  States 
in  i860. 


31,000,000 

#363,000,000 

30,000 

18,173,000 

884,474 

#333,870,000 

8,036,000 

$18,150,000,000 


South  in  1000 


36,000,000 

$745,000,000 

62,000 

67,700,000 

2.743.000 
$557,242,000 

8.615.000 
$15,500,000,000 


The  18  Southern  States  and  Territories  have  received  practically  no  foreign 
immigrants  during  the  last  50  years,  only  a few  hundred  going  to  each  State 
or  Territory;  still  its  total  population,  either  white  or  black,  or  both,  has  In- 
creased at  over  50  per  cent  per  decade,  while  the  population  of  the  North,  the 
labor  supply,  has  not  increased  quite  as  fast.  The  native  birth  rate  in  the 
Northeastern  States,  where  the  bulk,  about  three-fourths,  of  the  present  alien 
influx  settles  or  is  destined,  has  fallen  off  until  it  almost  equals  the  death 
rate  in  some  localities — race  suicide.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  present  influx  of 
aliens  goes  back  within  a few  years  with  its  savings;  three-fourths  of  it  is 
male  adults,  unmarried,  and  does  not  come  back  again  after  returning  to  its 
native  lands,  as  is  shown  by  official  statistics,  which*show  that  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  number  that  comes  has  ever  been  here  before. 

Take  North  Carolina  in  particular.  Something  has  been  said  here 
about  that  State’s  need  for  immigrants : 

The  foreign  population  of  North  Carolina  is  seven-tenths  of  1 per  cent. 
North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  States  in  the  Union.  It  stands 
sixth  among  all  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the  annual  gross  value  of  farm  crops. 
Although  only  fourteenth  in  population  and  twenty-seventh  In  area,  it  is  first 
in  per  capita  value  and  per  acre  value  of  the  annual  area  planted.  A genera- 
tion ago  it  was  twentieth.  Figures  show  it  to  he  among  the  most  law-abiding 
States  of  the  Union.  Its  courts  enforce  the  laws  without  fear  or  favor.  It  is 
doing  this  with  less  than  1 per  cent  of  foreign  stock. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  in  December  had  the  following  editorial  en- 
titled “ Hamtramck,”  describing  some  of  the  conditions  we  urge  as 
absolutely  warranting  the  passage  of  even  a more  restrictive  bill  than 
the  Johnson  bill,  H.  R.  6540.  or  tit?  proposed  amended  Reed  bill, 
S.  2576. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says  editorially: 

Hamtrnnick.  a city  of  60,000  inhabitants  situated  witii  in  the  limits  of  De- 
troit, is  making  a hid  for  fame.  At  a recent  mass  meeting  of  its  residents 
demands  were  voiced  for  Polish  rule,  evacuation  of  the  State  police,  and  re- 
moval of  all  hut  Polish  people  from  the  community.  A judge  of  the  Federal 
court  was  harshly  criticized  for  an  attack  oti  the  local  liquor  situation,  and  a 
local  justice  was  booed  into  silence  when  he  attempted  to  speak  in  English  in 
defense  of  the  Federal  court.  He  was  told  that  only  the  Polish  tongue  should 
he  heard. 

That  reveals  a situation  which  can  not  he  overlooked.  The  persons  respon- 
sible for  that  meeting  and  its  actions  are  not  American  in  thought,  spirit,  or 
practice  whether  they  are  naturalized  citizens  or  not.  Either  something  within 
themselves  or  something  in  America  has  prevented  them  from  becoming  Ameri- 
cans and  has  kept  them  Poles  at  heart.  It  reveals  a grave  menace  to  American 
Institutions  and  democratic  government. 

It  is  not  a theory  but  a fact.  The  question  is  how  to  correct  it.  The 
normal  processes  of  time  would  do  so,  If  allowed  to  operate.  Intermarriage 
with  Americans  or  other  races  in  America,  the  growing  use  of  a common 
language,  the  Influence  of  the  public  schools  and  of  American  social  customs 
upon  the  rising  generation,  would  eventually  break  up  any  such  racial  conscious- 
ness and  solidarity.  But  no  such  influences  have  operated  effectively  upon  those 
responsible  for  the  demonstration  cited. 

That  is  unfortunate  but  true.  It  is  also  unfortunate  but  true  that  re- 
sentment of  this  situation  expressed  In  the  ordinary  American  attitude  toward 
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the  Poles,  or  toward  Italians,  Greeks,  Asiatics,  and  to  a lesser  extent  toward 
Germans,  Scandinavians,  Irlsli,  or  British,  tends  to  drive  these  |>eople  still 
more  closely  together.  That  Is  deplorable.  But  it  does  not  justify  ignoring 
the  fact  that  an  alien-minded  community  of  00,000  souls,  established  in  one 
of  our  greatest  industrial  cities,  violently  resents  the  use  of  the  American 
language  and  government  under  American  laws.  That  is  a danger  which 
must  be  understood  if  the  present  Congress  is  to  take  essential  action  toward 
eliminating  such  danger. 

Time  and  associations  will  correct  in  future  generations  the  evils  now 
apparent  in  this  community.  But  neither  time  nor  associations  will  correct 
the  present  evil.  That  can  be  done  only  by  further  restricting  the  influx  of 
aliens,  which  lias  been  so  great  as  to  build  up  such  communities  in  the  present 
generation.  Even  if  the  next  generation  is  Americanized,  the  benefit  will  be 
comparatively  slight  If  we  develop  more  such  communities  of  new  alien  immi- 
grants. What  we  need  is  time  to  absorb  those  we  have  without  the  handicap 
of  adding  more  unassimilable  at  the  same  time.  ’ 

It  happens  that  the  Poles  of  Hamtraiuck  are  the  inspiration  of  this  dis- 
cussion. That  is  incidental.  The  same  thought  applies  to  Italian.  Greek. 
Asiatic,  or  other  racially  conscious  colonies  of  ulien-minded  peoples,  wherever 
located  throughout  the  United  States. 

Commenting  on  this  editorial,  the  Manufacturers^  Record,  of  Bal- 
timore, one  of  the  largest  trade  papers  in  the  country,  said,  Febru- 
ary 7,  1924,  under  the  caption  “ Drastic  restriction  of  immigration 
needed  to  save  our  country  ” : 

The  people  of  this  country  may  well  ask  themselves  whether  they  want  to  see 
the  conditions  revealed  In  Hamitramek  developed  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  to  a greater  or  less  extent  These  conditions  do  exist  to  some  degree  at 
the  present  time  wherever  a large  number  of  southern  Europeans  are  congre- 
gated. Among  these  people  are  many  good,  honest  men  and  women  who  have 
come  to  America  from  high  motives,  but  to  a very  large  extent  these  alien  people 
feel  that  they  own  America;  that  they  can  dominate  its  politics,  control  its 
legislation,  and  run  this  country  to  suit  themselves.  They  resent  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  laws,  and  they  seek  to  turn  our  boasted  liberty  Into  rank  license 
on  their  part  to  do  whatever  they  please,  and  whenever  they  please,  and  in 
whatever  way  they  please. 

Until  this  element  now  here  1ms  been  to  a very  large  extent  Americanized 
and  evangelized  and  educated  out  of  the  views  which  have  been  bred  in  them 
for  1,000  years  or  more  we  would  be  committing  an  unspeakable  crime  against 
this  country  and  all  civilization  by  peymittlng  their  increase  in  America.  It  is 
not  Intended,  we  believe,  by  the  Almighty  that  this  Nation  be  deprived  of  its 
liberties  and  its  Government  by  the  influx  of  hordes  of  aliens.  It  can  better 
serve  the  world  by  upholding  its  own  civilization  and  Government,  and  thus  set- 
ting an  example  to  other  nations,  than  it  can  possibly  do  by  permitting  Its 
influence  to  be  broken  down  by  the  lawless  alien  element  which  has  crowded 
to  our  shores  from  southern  Europe,  and  of  which  we  need  no  more,  regardless 
of  the  views  that  may  be  expressed  to  the  contrary  by  employers  seeking  a 
larger  supply  of  labor.  • 

Some  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  those  who  favor  Increased  immigration 
are  wholly  without  foundation.  We  regret  that  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  has  recently  put  forth  such  an  argument.  It  was  Intended  to 
convey  the  thought  that  in  1921,  194,000  manufacturing  establishments  had 
an  output  of  onfy  56.8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  their  possible  production,  by 
reason  of  a shortage  of  labor.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  men  of  Intelli- 
gence connected  with  that  organization  should  have  permitted  such  an  argu- 
ment to  be  advanced. 

In  1920  this  country  was  crowded  to  the  limit  of  possible  profitable  produc- 
tion. Its  agricultural  and  Industrial  interests  were  prosperous  and  Its  people 
were  well  employed.  But  following  deflation  there  came  a disastrous  shutting 
down  of  Industrial  activities,  and  we  had  5,000,000  people  out  of  employment. 
The  output  of  the  194,000  manufacturing  establishments  of  58.8  per  cent  was, 
therefore,  not  In  the  slightest  degree  due  to  shortage  of  labor,  but  to  the  general 
depression  exlslng  throughout  the  country,  for  there  were  millions  of  idle 
men  and  women  vainly  seeking  employment. 

We  then  had  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  men  and  women  Idle  because  tnere 
was  no  work  to  be  found ; and  yet,  because  194,000  factories  had  an  output  of 
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tiuly  30.8  per  cent  of  their  possible  capacity,  this  fact  is  used  as  an  argument 
In  favor  of  immigration.  We  regret  that  it  was  republished  In  the  weekly 
circular  letter  Issued  by  William  H.  Burr,  president  of  the  National  Founders’ 
Association.  As  a general  proposition  Mr.  Barr’s  letters  to  the  members  of  that 
organization  are  so  Illuminating  that  we  have  been  very  much  surprised  he 
should  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  adopting  the  figures  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  in  this  false  argument  for  increased  immigration. 

As  a mutter  of  fact,  we  have  millions  of  foreigners  just  as  unassimilated  as 
those  in  Haintramck,  Detroit.  We  have  more  than  1,250  papers  in  this  country 
printed  in  foreign  languages,  and  nobody  outside  of  their  readers  has  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  doctrines  they  are  teaching.  But  we  do  know  that  the 
statements  recently  made  by  Secretary  Hughes  that  the  Russian  Government 
lias  been  seeking  to  develop  among  the  foreigners  in  this  country  a bolshevistic 
desire  to  overturn  our  Government  is  unquestionably  true.  That  has  been 
going  on  ever  since  the  Bolshevists  captured  Russia. 

When  Ambassador  David  Francis  returned  from  Russia  he  wrote  the  Manu- 
facturers Record  that  he  wus  sure  a very  large  amount  of  Russian  gold  was 
being  expended  In  this  country  for  the  express  purpose  of  developing  Bol- 
shevism in  America.  In  his  letter  he  stated  that  Russian  bankers  came  to  bim 
In  secret  and  asked  him  to  cable  to  this  Government  to  prevent  the  payment 
to  bolshevistic  agents  for  the  spread  of  that  propaganda,  of  money  which  these 
banks  had  on  deposit  in  the  United  States  banks.  These  bankers  told  him  that 
under  penalty  of  punishment  they  had  been  compelled  »to  cable  to  their  bank 
correspondents  in  this  country  to  pay  out  the  amounts  specified  to  the  men 
whose  names  were  given  in  these  cables;  but  knowing  that  they  were  bol- 
shevistic agents  they  appealed  to  Ambassador  Francis  to  notify  this  Government 
and  to  see  that  the  American  banks  were  warned.  When  he  returned  to  Amer- 
ica, however,  Mr.  Francis  found  that  his  message  to  the  State  Department  hao 
not  reached  Washington  in  time  to  prevent  some  of  this  money  being  thus 
expended. 

We  need  no  more  of  the  class  of  people  from  Russia  and  from  southern 
Europe  tinged  with  this  bolshevistic,  socialistic,  communistic,  anarchistic  ideas, 
whose  hearts  and  lives  and  brains  are  fertile  soil  for  the  sowing  of  the  seed  of 
revolutionary  overturning  of  this  Government. 

At  times  there  has  been  a scarcity  of  labor,  but  this  can  be  better  met  by  the 
larger  development  of  labor-saving  machinery  than  by  crowding  tills  country 
with  foreigners. 

We  repeat  the  statement  often  made  In  this  paper  that  if  we  can  not  have 
rapid  material  progress  without  enlarged  Immigration,  it  would  be  better  that 
our  material  progress  go  on  at  a slower  pace. 

We  trust  that  Chairman  Johnson  and  the  members  of  his  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Committee  will  see  that  no  bill,  not  even  any  from  Secretary  of 
Labor  Davis,  Is  permitted  to  pass  Congress,  which  under  any  condition  whatever 
would  enlarge  the  influx  of  the  undesirable  element  that  seeks  to  leave  Europe— 
for  Europe’s  good— and  seeks  admission  to  this  country  to  intensify  the  con- 
ditions already  here. 

With  that  editorial,  I think  I am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  not  only 
our  extensive  membership,  but  public  opinion  in  America,  is  quite 
in  agreement.  Both  also,  I think,  are  quite  in  accord  with  President 
Coolidge  when  he  urged  quota  restriction  in  his  last  message  to 
Congress,  wherein  he  says: 

American  institutions  rest  solely  on  good  citizenship.  They  were  created 
by  a people  with  a background  of  self-government.  New  arrivals  should  be  lim- 
ited to  our  capacity  to  absorb  them,  America  must  be  kept  American. 

The  first  census  (of  1790)  showed  a population  of  less  than 
3,000,000,  of  whom  91,8  per  cent  were  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish. 
Of  the  95,000,000  whites  here  in  1920,  14,000,000  foreign  born  were 
born  in  45  different  countries,  spoke  40  different  languages,  and  were 
composed  of  32  different  racial  strains.  I do  not  mean  to  argrie  the 
desirability  of  immigration  from  a racial  standpoint.  I admit  that 
it  does  not  depend  so  much  on  racial  blood  as  upon  the  moral  and 
other  standards,  customs,  and  ideals  of  the  country  whence  the  innni- 
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grants  come.  An  alien  can  not  become  assimilated  so  long  as  he 
remains  a part  of  a hard,  unassimilated  alien  mass  or  foreign  colony 
in  this  country,  such  as  we  find  at  Hamtramek  and  in  our  various 
foreign-stock  cities,  where  in  some  instances  they  amount  to  “ for- 
eign provinces  ” in  this  country,  and  where  men  with  certain  naturali- 
zation papers  are  nominated  for  office  by  both  political  parties  be- 
cause of  such  alien  mass  colonization.  (Jan  that  be  bipartisan  gov- 
ernment ? Is  that  in  keeping  with  the  safety  of  our  free  representa- 
tive institutions  and  plan  of  government,  particularly  if  these  foreign 
colonies  are  not  only  not  reduced  but  augmented  and  multiplied? 

We  can  not  subscribe  to  some  of  the  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee to  the  effect  that  Americans  won’t  work,  won’t  do  the  work, 
were  worse  protesiants  against  conforming  ’to  the  draft  and  fighting 
their  country’s  battles,  and  the  like,  than  foreign  bora.  I do  not 
believe  such  allegations.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  members  of  this 
order,  all  native  Dorn  of  native-born  parents,  who  first  responded  to 
Lincoln’s  call  for  volunteers  and  endured  such  an  unwelcome  transit 
through  Baltimore;  and  their  local  camps  still  retain  medals  evi- 
dencing that  response  to  their  country’s  call  to  arms.  It  was  this 
order  which  rallied,  just  after  war  was  declared  against  Germany, 
one  day  at  Scranton,  Fa.,  over  2,000  of  its  members,  schooled  in  mili- 
tary tactics,  all  native  born,  to  enlist  in  the  United  States  Army,  and 
caused  the  Secretary  of  War  to  write  a commendatory  letter  declar- 
ing their  patriotism  unsurpassed. 

We  favor  the  1890  census  as  a base,  because  it  is  the  only  census 
year  that  will  do  justice  to  the  descendants  who  established  our  free 
institutions  and  who  have  perpetuated  them  for  posterity.  Continua- 
tion of  immigration  on  the  basis  of  the  1910  census  will  create  alarm 
and  react  in  race  prejudice.  The  present  temporary  quota  law,  basing 
its  3 per  cent  on  the  census  of  1910,  discriminates  against  the  immi- 
grant stock  which  founded  this  country,  fought  the  American  Revo- 
lution, perpetuated  the  Republic,  and  whose  offspring  are  entitled  to 
at  least  equal,  if  not  greater,  consideration  than  all  or  any  others. 
If  a later  census  year  must  be  the  quota  base,  then  reduce  the  per- 
centage to  the  vanishing  point  or  enact  suspension  outright. 

I appreciate  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  long,  tedious  session  you 
have  had  to-day,  and  that  you  desire  to  end  the  hearing  on  the  gen- 
eral phases  of  the  question  to-day. 

I thank  you. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.10  o’clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
the  following  day,  Tuesday,  March  11,  1924,  at  10.30  o’clock  a.  in.) 
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TUESDAY,  MARCH  11,  1924 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Immigration, 

Washington , D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment  on  yesterday,  at  10.30 
o’clock  a.  m.  in  the  Immigration  Committee  room,  the  Capitol,  Sen- 
ator LeBaron  B.  Colt  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Colt  (chairman),  Keyes,  Willis,  Reed  of  Penn- 
sylvania, King,  Harris,  Harrison,  and  CopelandL  •% 

* The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  You  may 
proceed,  Mr.  Kinnicutt. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FRANCIS  H.  KINNICUTT— Resumed. 

Mr.  Kinnicutt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  Immigration  Restriction  League  (Inc.),  of  New  York 
City.  That  league  is  composed  of  about  ifl),000  American  citizens, 
almost  all  of  them  voters.  It  has,  however,  no  restrictions  of  any 
kind  on  its  membership.  It  is  chiefly  located  in  New  York  City, 
Brooklyn,  and  the  neighboring  districts  in  New  Jersey. 

This  league,  as  you  probably  know,  has  been  organized  for  some 
time.  It  was  founded  in  1908,  at  the  time  when  our  immigration  was 
at  its  highest,  when  in  many  consecutive  years  we  were  getting  more 
than  a million  people  a year  from  Europe. 

I should  like  to  read  into  the  record  certain  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  league. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Kinnicutt  (reading) : 

At  a regular  meeting  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  League  (Inc.),  of  New 
York,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  December,  1923,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote: 

Whereas  a bill,  H.  R.  101,  has  been  introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Hon.  Albert  Johnson,  and  has  also  been  introduced  in  the  Senate,  as 
S.  35,  by  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge ; and 

Whereas  said  bill,  besides  removing  the  hardships  in  the  present  immigra- 
tion quota  law  and  Introducing  the  needed  improvements  in  the  administrative 
features  thereof,  contains  a provision  recommended  by  President  Coolidge  in 
his  recent  message  to  Congress  for  basing  the  quotas  upon  an  earlier  census, 
whereby  the  less  assimilable  Immigration  of  recent  years  will  be  reduced  to 
safe  proportions: 

Resolved,  That  the  Immigration  Restriction  League  (Inc.),  of  New  York, 
with  an  active  membership  of  over  20,000  American  men  and  women,  hereby 
urges  upon  Congress  the  enactment  of  this  highly  important  bill  into  law. 

This  is  a certified  copy  of  the  resolutions,  duly  certified  by  the 
secretary,  Mr.  A.  R.  Webster. 
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The  league  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  Committee  has 
voted  in  executive  session  to  reduce  the  «juota  to  2 per  cent  but  to 
retain  the  present  quota  basis  of  1910  m the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Reed.  The  league  is  in  favor  of  several  changes  which 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  bill,  as  compared  with  the 
House  bill,  particularly  the  provision  which  merely  grants  a pref- 
erence to  relatives  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  but  keeps  them 
within  the  quotas. 

The  league  has  always  felt,  and  has  several  times  acted  accord* 
ingly,  on  this  phase  of  the  question  that  while  it  recognizes  the 
claims  of  the  near  relatives  of  people  who  are  already  here  in 
this  country  to  reasonable  treatment  with  reference  to  the  admission 
of  near  relatives  that  are  still  on  the  other  side,  it  believes  there 
ought  to  be  some  definite  limit  We  are  quite  willing  to  leave  that, 
to  the  committees  of  Congress  to  work  out;  that  Is  not  for  us. 
But  it  depends  primarily,  of  course,  on  humanity,  always  with  a 
view  to  the  limits  that  national  self-preservation  imposes.  There 
are  14,000,000  foreign  bom  in  the  country,  and  every  class  of 
relative  that  is  added  rolls  up  into  a snowball.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  immigrants  admitted  in  recent  years,  as  the  chairman  has 
pointed  out,  nave  been  relatives.  So  much  for  that 

The  league  still  favors,  however,  the  1890  census  basis,  and  so 
voted  at  its  last  meeting.  The  principal  reason  why  it  believes  that 
the  census  of  1890  is  preferable  as  a basis  for  the  quotas  to  that 
of  1910  is  that  it  reduces  the  proportion  of  immigration  from  south- 
ern and  eastern  Europe,  while  still  granting  to  the  countries  of 
those  regions  a proportion  of  the  total  quota  of  immigration  which 
is  fair  and  gives  those  countries  as  a whole  a somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  immigration  than  they  would  get 
if  their  quotas  were  exactly  proportionate  to  their  racial  represen- 
tation by  stocks  deriving  from  those  countries  in  our  present  total 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1920. 

The  Chairman.  The  racial  representation  by  stock  is  in  my 
opinion  a factor  impossible  of  ascertainment,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  last  census  report.  Where  you  have  58,000,000  people  here  who 
are/  the  children,  native  born,*  of  native  parents,  it  is  Impossible 
to  segregate  stocks.  The  Census  Bureau  have  been  endeavoring 
for  15  or  20  years  to  determine  the  number  that  would  have  been 
derived  from  the  original  colonial  stock  of  3,000,000,  and  their  con- 
clusion is  this.  If  they  had  had  children  in  the  natural  course 
and  no  immigrants  had  been  admitted,  the  original  3,000,000  would 
have  amounted  to  47,000,000;  but  they  say  in  this  computation  that 
it  is  possible  that  not  more  than  20,000,000  persons  in  this  country 
are  of  absolutely  pure  native  white  stock,  while  the  remaining 
27,000,000  of  people,  of  the  total  of  47,000,000  estimated  as  the 
numerical  equivalent  of  the  native  white  stock,  may  be  made  up  in 
varying  proportions  of  native  stock,  Moreover,  the  bureau  ex- 
perts say  that  it  would  lie  theoretically  possible  for  every  native 
white  person  of  native  parentage  in  the  United  States  in  1920  to 
be  of  mixed  native  and  foreign  stock. 

Mr.  Kinnicutt.  May  I ask,  Senator,  as  to  the  date  of  that 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a minute.  There  is  a pending  amendment 
before  the  committee  on  this  racial  stock  proposition  as  a quota 
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basis.  The  present  quota  law  is  based  upon  the  number  of  foreign  I 

bom  of  each  racial  group  in  the  country.  Now,  when  you  reach  the  | 

third  generation  they  are  no  longer  foreign  bom  or  immigrants, 
but  become  native  born  in  all  the  census  classifications. 

Now,  will  you  please  go  on?  I did  not  want  to  interrupt  you; 
and  w©  are  here  to  listen.  • 

Mr.  Kinnicutt.  I am  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  ex-  $ 

pounding  your  position  on  this  matter.  I grasp  the  point  of  your  I 

statement  as  to  a large  part  of  our  population,  the  majority.  It  is  $ 

impossible  to  get  the  exact  racial  pedigree,  you  might  say,  from  eolo-  J 

nial  times.  We  do  know  this,  however,  that  in  the  census  of  1790,  * 

our  first  census,  when  we  had  a population  of  about  4,000,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  statement  in  a book  entitled I 

The  Chairman.  They  estimated  3,000,000  in  alt  the  colonies.  f 

Mr.  Kinnicutt.  Well,  I will  accept  your  correction — 3,000,000,  I 

We  know  that  that  3,000,000,  according  to  the  census  estimate  and 
an  analysis  of  that  census,  shows  about  91  per  cent  entirely  derived 
from  the  British  Isles.  We  had  that  as  a start.  Now,  I am  going 
to  argue  backward,  in  this  respect.  I am  gofng  to  take' the  other  • 

end  of  it. 

It  is  a pretty  definitely  ascertainable  quantity,  this  new*  immigra- 
tion. If  you  take  the  census  of  1920,  of  course,  it  gives  the  number 
of  foreign  bom.  That  is  approximately  14,000,000,  by  races.  It 
gives  the  number  of  children  native  born,  both  of  wdiose  parents  i 

were  of  one  nation  or  another 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kinnicutt,  I know  I have  diverted  you,  but  ’ 

you  are  reaching  a much  debated  question.  There  were  three  ineth-  I 

ods  of  calculating  the  descendants  of  the  Colonial  stock,  and  the  \ 

census  authorities  adopted  a somewhat  new  method.  I understand 
what  your  position  is,  that  by  racial  stock  you  are  not  discriminating  ; 

against  southern  and  eastern  Europe  in  taking  the  census  of  1 80CK,  > 

But  the  fact  is  we  took  the  census  of  1910;  and  just  as  soon  as  you 

fo  back  to  1890  our  racial  groups  of  foreign  stock  regard  it  as  a i 

iscrimination.  On  that  issue  this  committee  decided,  by  a vote  of  \ 

7 to  4,  to  retain  the  census  of  1910. 

Mr.  Kinnicutt.  Well,  if  argument  on  this  thing  is  closed  before 
the  committee,  of  course.  I will  stop  my  argument. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  are  here  to  listen  to  any  argument  that 
you  wish  to  present. 

Mr.  Kinnicutt.  I had  almost  finished  on  that:  I was  only  going 
to  make  two  more  remarks.  As  far  as  there  is  a cry  of  discrimina- 
tion, not  on  the  part  of  everybody,  but,  with  all  due  respect,  on  the 
part  of  certain  racial  groups,  particularly  the  Italian  and  Jewish 
groups,  and  I think  the  Rumanian  group — I say  the  cry  is  not  well 
founded.  So  far  as  southern  and  eastern  Europe  goes  you  can  get 
the  approximate  number  that  would  represent  their  part  of  the  immi- 
gration that  corresponds  with,  their  stocks  in  this  country. 

That  is  a fairly  definite  quantity.  It  amounts  to  not  more  than 
15  per  cent  of  our  white  population,  and  not  more  than  11.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  population.  Those  figures  are  quite  easy  to  work  out, 
and  they  get  under  the  1890  census  15  per  cent  under  the  regular 
quotas,  and  the  lion’s  share  of  the  relatives  under  the  House  bill. 

Of  course,  you  have  a different  provision  as  to  the  relatives. 
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The  Chairman,  Now,  Mr.  Kmnicutt,  you  do  not  distinguish  at 
all  between  the  old  immigration  and  the  new.  The  old  came  here 
years  ago,  before  1880,  and  of  course  they  have  more  descendants 
than  the  new  that  have  come  here  in  the  last  15  years.  This  great 
major  fact  that  the  old  came  here  years  ago  and  the  new  came  here 
recently  is  the  basis  of  all  these  new  methods  of  trying  to  prove  that 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  are  sufficiently  represented. 

Now,  I won’t  interrupt  you  again. 

Mr.  Kinnicutt.  Referring  to  that  last  thought,  we  obviously 
must  no  discriminate  against  the  basic  stocks,  and  there  is  this 
further  reason  for  it.  It  is  true  there  is  a diffusion  of  blood,  but 
it  seems  to  me  the  fact  that  the  blood  that  was  diffused  was  that 
of  the  people  who  settled  the  country  and  for  a long  time  constituted 
practically  our  whole  American  race,  is  all  the  more  reason  why  re- 
gard should  be  had  to  that  blood.  In  other  words,  the  original 
colonial  blood  has  gone  practically  through  the  whole  American 
people.  There  is  hardly  a section  of  the  country  into  which  it  has 
not  gone.  In.  other  words,  it  is  the  predominant  strain  to-day. 
So  that  57  per  cent  of  the  whole  racial  composition  of  the  United 
States  population  to-day,  in  diffusion  or  solution,  as  Mr.  Trevor 
says,  is  from  the  Brit ; a Isles  alone,  not  taking  in  the  old  immi- 
gration from  Germany,  Holland,  Scandinavia,  and  so  on. 

I agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a fundamental  fea- 
ture, if  we  are  going  to  talk  about  building  up  the  American  race 
and  not  getting  a race  that  is  too  mixed  up,  if  we  are  going  to  try 
to  preserve  our  racial  homogeneity.  This  is  the  controlling  thought, 
I believe,  of  the  House  committee,  where  14.  men  voted  for  this 
proposition,  after  debating  it  for  two  years.  It  was  not  a decision 
prompted  by  racial  prejudice;  I am  satisfied  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I attended  many  meetings  of  that  committee.  They  listened  to  ex- 
pressions of  racial  groups — and  some  of  them  were  very  aggres- 
sive, to  put  it  mildly — with  the  greatest  patience.  The  committee 
held  meetings  for  two  months  last  year,  and  I never  heard  from 
Chairman  Johnson  a single  expression  of  impatience.  He  was  try- 
ing to  do  as  you  are  trying  to  do  here,  to  get  a law  passed  which  is 
the  best  for  the  whole  United  States  irrespective  of  any  result  it 
might  have  upon  a particular  group  of  immigrants. 

Now,  I will  hurry  on,  but  I want  to  point  out  specifically  where 
the  discrimination  comes  in  the  present  1910  census  basis,  which  is 
the  same  in  the  present  Jaw  as  in  the  amendment  voted  on  by  the 
committee. 

Coming  more  particularly  to  the  actual  discrimination  of  the  1910 
census  against  certain  racial  elements  of  our  present  population,  I 
will  cite  specific  instances.  I will  first  refer  to  actual  immigration 
received  from  certain  countries  during  the  last  fiscal  year  as  shown 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  General  for  that  year,  page  58, 
showing  the  immigrants  admitted,  by  countries  of  last  permanent 
residence.  It  appears  that  26,538  came  from  Poland;  18,160  came 
from  Ireland;  19,739  came  from  England;  29,329  came  from  Scot- 
land, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  quota  from  the  British  Isles 
was  exhausted  before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  year  it  was  exhausted 
in  five  months,  and  there  are  probably  100,000*  or  more  Scotch  and 
English  who  are  wanting  to  come. 
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Last  year  the  German  quota  was  not  filled,  but  this  year  it  was 
filled  at  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  month.  Although  all  the  quotas 
for  the  present  year  are  practically  exhausted,  I have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  the  complete  figures  for  the  present  year  corresponding  to 
the  figures  cited  above  for  last  year  as  to  the  countries  of  last  per- 
manent residence.  My  point  will  be  made  clear  by  a comparison  of 
the  existing  national  quotas  under  the  law;  Germany,  68,000;  Italy, 
42,000;  Poland,  25,000;  Bussia,  34,000;  Netherlands,  3,000;  Hungary, 
5,000;  Austria,  7,000;  Czechoslovakia,  14,000;  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  77,000. 

With  respect  to  this  last  quota,  it  has  not  been  apportioned  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I will  assume,  however,  that  Great 
Britain  would  get  about  half  and  the  Irish  Free  State  would  get  about 
half,  which  I believe  comes  very  near  what  the  proportion  would  be. 
That  would  give  each  38,671  people,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
separately. 

It  will  be  observed  in  running  over  the  quotas  in  the  foregoing  list 
that  our  present  law  permits  the  entry  of  fewer  immigrants  from. 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  than  from  Italy  or  *Germany,‘,and  only 
slightly  more  than  from  Bussia.  It  allows  more  than  four  times  a» 
many  to  enter  from  Czechoslovakia  as  from  the  Netherlands,  and 
twice  as  many  from  Austria  as  from  the  Netherlands. 

Now,  all  this  is  radically  out  of  proportion  to  the  respective  num- 
bers in  our  present  population  derived  from  the  countries  named. 
For  instance,  there  are  at  least  ten  times  as  many  persons  of  English 
descent  in  the  country  as  there  are  of  Italian  descent  and  birth,  and 
yet  fewer  were  admitted  from  England  than  from  Italy  last  year. 
The  1020  census  shows  that  there  were  then  approximately  only 
3,554,093  persons  of  Italian  descent  in  the  United  States,  although  as 
far  back  as  1790  there  were  about  that  number  of  English  persons  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kinnicutt,  can  you  not  prepare  and  submit 
a brief?  You  are  dealing  with  figures,  and  we  can  not  follow  them. 
Did  you  testify  before  the  House  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Kinnicutt.  Not  on  this  at  all.  I thought  this  was  one  of  the 
points  before  the  committee,  but  I have  another  subject  I would  like 
to  go  into  briefly  and  I will  drop  this  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  No.  You  may  have  until  11  o’clock.  That  is  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  Kinnicutt.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  will  be  all  I want. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  people  here  waiting,  from  California. 

Mr.  Kinnicutt.  You  have  Mr.  Trevor’s  analysis  before  you,  and 
all  1 have  to  say  is  that  that  corresponds  pretty  closely  to  the  figures 
I have  given  and  shows  that  the  1890  census  basis  gives  to  southern 
and  eastern  Europe  as  a whole  all  that  they  would  be  entitled  to 
if  the  theory  of  proportionate  racial  representation  were  the  con- 
trolling theory.  1 am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  to  be  the  con- 
trolling theory  for  these  European  races,  but  I admit  that  for  the 
sake  of  argument.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  agree  that  even 
that  is  not  absolutely  controlling.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
country  for  a long  time  absolutely  to  exclude  certain  oriental  races. 
But  it  is  a thing  to  guide  us,  especially  as  to  relatives  of  immi- 
grants who  are  here.  They  are  the  only  ones  who  have  any  right 
to  talk  about  discrimination.  A man  on  the  other  side  who  has 
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not  a relative  here  has  nothing  to  say  about  it,  in  my  opinion, 
because  on  that  principle  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fiji  Islands  would 
have  a right  to  dictate  our  immigration  policy. 

Now,  I am  going  to  take  up  this  mater  of  discrimination.  I say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  a false  cry.  It  has  deceived  part  of  the 
American  public,  the  representation  that  there  is  really  unjust 
discrimination,  that  there  is  no  regard  paid  to  the  theory  of  repre- 
sentation of  races. 

The  New  York  Times  in  one  of  the  papers  that  at  first  did  and 
still  does  criticize  the  1890  census,  on  the  ground  that  it  cuts  down 
the  south  European  quotas  too  much.  It  is  a very  curious  and 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  New  York  Times  in  an  editorial  last  Satur- 
day admitted  that  the  1910  census  discriminates-— that  it  discrimi- 
nates the  other  way;  it  discriminates  against  the  immigration  of  the 
last  century  that  built  up  this  country. 

There  are  numerous  letters  in  the  papers.  I will  not  detain  you  to 
read  any  of  them,  but  there  is  one  vefy.  short  statement  by  a Mr. 
Tracy,  whom  I do  not  know,  who  goes  even  further  than  I do. 
There  is  just  one  paragraph  1 would  like  to  insert  here.  I only 
mention  that  to  show  you  the  effect  of  any  cry  that  is  loud  enougn 
and  insistent  enough  and  organized  enough — that  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  persuading  a certain  number  of  the  public  even  though  it 
is  not  true. 

Now,  I believe  there  is  an  organized  attempt  to  capitalize  the 
well-known  feeling  of  liberality  in  this  country  toward  everybody. 
We  have  always  been  liberal.  It  is  only  where  our  interests  are 
vitally  threatened  that  we  sit  up  and  take  notice  and  are  not  quite 
so  sentimental. 

Now,  I am  not  going  to  quote  a lot  of  people,  but  I am  going 
to  quote  a man  that  I think  represents  fairly  a large  racial  group 
that  is  making  the  most  vigorous  protest  against  this  and  in  the 
most  organized  way.  I refer  to  the  Jewish  group  in  the  ITnited 
States.  I am  afraid  that  I shall  be  misinterpreted,  and  that  it  will 
he  said,  “Here  is  another  case  of  racial  prejudice.”  I am  simply 
quoting  this  man  who  has  been  elected  by  a poll  taken  by  the  Jewish 
Tribune  of  his  own  people  as  the  third  outstanding  figure  of  his  own 
race  in  the  world.  When  Israel  Zangwill  was  invited  recently  from 
England— 

Senator  Copeland.  He  is  a little  out  of  touch  with  his  own  group 
now,  isn’t  he? 

Mr.  Kinnicutt.  That  is  true.  Senator  Copeland.  I am  glad  to 
say  that  Mr.  Untermeyer  and  Mr.  Marshall,  who  addressed  you  the 
other  dav.  disagree  with  his  suggestion  that  the  Jews  must  vote 
as  a bloc.  They  disagree  with  him  on  that  point,  but  there  has 
not  been  a word  of  disagreement  as  to  his  immigration  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kinnieutt,  our  present  law  admits  60  per 
cent  from  northern  and  western  Europe  and  40  per  cent  from  south- 
ern and  ea  stern  Europe.  Now,  instead  of  admitting  60  per  cent  and 
40  per  cent,  suppose  you  admit  80  per  cent  and  20  per  cent,  if  you 
go  back  to  the  census  of  1890— — 

Mr.  Kinnicutt.  That  would  be  fair. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  admit  one  Italian  and  one  German 
under  the  present  law.  Now,  if  you  go  back  to  1890,  you  admit. 
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five  Germans  and  one  Italian.  Is  not  that  discrimination  as  far  f 

as  the  present  law  is  concerned?  There  is  not  any  question  about  j. 

that.  ' k 

Mr.  Kinnicutt.  There  is  discrimination  under  the  present  law; 
yes,  sir;  and  it  is  against  the  racial  majority  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  There  you  are  arguing  for  a new  quota  basis.  1 " 

am  not  going  to  afgue  that  question.  ’ | 

Mr.  Kimnioutt.  You  asked  if  there  was  discrimination,  and  that  ' 

was  my  answer.  i 

The  Chairman.  It  is  discrimination,  under  the  present  quota  im- 
migration law.  1 

Mr.  Kinnicutt.  Yes,  sir.  „ 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to  talk  about  a new  quota  f 

law  based  upon  racial  stock,  you  reach  another  basia  i 

Mr.  Kinnicutt.  Yes,  but  I believe  that  is  the  only  fair  basis  of 
representation. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Zangwill  said  at  a farewell  dinner  given  to  him 
just  before  he  sailed  for  England.  Mind  you,  his  race  were  agreed 
about  his  immigration  policy,  as  shown  by  whaf  Mr.  Marshall  said 
the  other  day.  They  do  not  want  any  restrictions,  except  those 
against  individuals  in  the  law  of  1917. 

This  is  what  he  said.  I read  the  report  of  the  Jewish  Tribune; 

Mr.  Zangwill  spoke  chiefly  of  the  immigration  question,  declaring  that  if 
the  Jews  continued  in  opposition  to  Jewish  immigration  there  would  be  no  \' 

restrictions.  ? 

Now,  quoting  Mr.  Zangwill : 

If  you  create  enough  fuss,  you  will  defeat  this  legislation.  You  must  make  > 

a fight  against  this  bill.  Tell  them  they  are  destroying  American  ideals.  Most  s 

fortifications  are  of  cardboard,  and  if  you  press  against  them  they  give  way.  \ 

Now,  the  question  is  whether  the  American  people  when  they  are  [ 

fully  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  themselves  by  drafting  > 

immigration  restrictions  are  nothing  but  cardboard.  That  is  one  \ 

of  the  questions  before  you.  ; 

I have  mentioned  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  particularly  for  this  j 

reason,  that  he  was  over  here  in  1908.  and  was  the  inventor  of 
the  term  “ melting  pot.”  He  had  a play  produced  here  in  { 

Washington,  the  initial  performance  of  which  was  given  here  in 
1908,  which  was  called  “ The  Melting  Pot.”  In  that  play  he  put  j 

over  that  very  misleading  idea  that  you  could  put  any  kind  of  racial 
elements  into  our  American  melting  pot  and  have  them  all  come  out 
American  in  very  short  order.  A leading  article  in  a New  York 
magazine  stated  the  other  day  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  misleading 
suggestions  that  has  ever  lieen  made  to  the  American  public.  I 
have  one  single  quotation ; I have  not  time  to  read  any  more— — 

The  Chairman.  You  may  prepare  a brief,  if  you  wish,  Mr.  Kin- 
nicutt. 

Mr.  Kinnicutt’.  This  is  so  important  that  1 must  read  it,  because 
it  shows  the  importance  of  that  Jewish  policy  of  migration  of  the 
Jewish  race  to  the  United  States.  There  are  now  more  Jews  in  the 
United  States  than  there  are  in  Russia  or  Poland,  and  very  soon 
there  would  be  as  many  as  there  are  in  all  of  Europe.  There  are 
10,000,000  in  Europe,  3,600,000  in  the  United  States.  They  would 
like  to  bring  them  all  over  here.  I say  we  can  not  stand  it  racially. 
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It  is  not  a question  of  race  prejudice;  it  is  putting  too  much  ot  an 
alien  race  into  our  melting  pot.  The  melting  pot  won’t  stand  it 
We  are  already  overrun  in  New  York  with  this  and  other  racial 
elements.  There  is  only  one  person  in  five  both  of  whose  parents 
are  native  born.  This  is  what  he  says 

Senator  Copeland.  From  whom  are  you  quoting? 

Mr.  Kinnicutt.  From  Israel  Zangwill,  in  his  book,  The  Voice  of 
Jerusalem,  a very  interesting  book.  I am  trying  to  show  that  this  is 
a long  and  well-established  policy  of  organized  international  Jewry; 
not  just  spontaneous  immigration  such  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  the 
other  races.  Referring  to  Jewish  immigration  to  the  United  States, 
he  says: 

Thut  was  the  path  of  salvation  which  the  Instinct  of  the  masses  found  for 
Itself,  when  the  pogroms  of  the  early  eighties  began  to  break  up  Russo-Jewlsh 
life.  There  lay  the  road  to  safety  and  opportunity.  America  was  the  only 
country  of  the  world  in  which  they  could  arrive  in  their  tens  of  thousands 
without  arousing  serious  prejudice.  There?  and  there  alone,  foreignness  was 
almost  the  rule  Instead  of  the  exception ; a score  of  other  alien  groups  vied  with 
the  Jewish  group  and  facilitated  its  settlement.  And  if  the  gentiles  tended  to 
fuse  less  slowly  in  the  mammoth  melting  pot,  and  if  more  obstinate  Jewry  found 
itself  faced  with  a new  synthetic  anti-Semitism,  yet  the  equal  political  rights 
of  the  Jews  already  in  possession  tended  to  repress  any  graver  manifestation, 
and  every  fresh  Jew  brought  added  safety  and  political  strength. 

America  was,  after  all,  pledged  to  the  doctrine  of  what  Roosevelt  called 
“the  square  deal.”  There  was  lacking  only  the  ramification  of  the  stream 
of  Jewish  immigration  over  the  country  at  large  into  the  West,  of  which  it 
trickled  too  slowly.  And  this  a department  of  the  Jewish  Territorial  Organism 
tion  strove  to  precipitate  by  constituting  Galveston  an  additional  port  for 
.Jewish  immigration— an  attempt  which  Zionism  in  its  blindness  withstood, 
and  which  was  successful  only  to  the  extent  of  settling  some  10,000  souls 
in  the  smaller  Western  towns  as  nuclei  of  further  immigration.  But  the  vast 
area  thus  opened  up  offers— if  autonomy  is  to  he  set  aside — a much  more 
practical  and  economical  outlet  for  the  swarming,  impoverished,  and  tor- 
mented Jewries  of  Europe  than  can  be  provided  by  the  tiny,  half-ruined 
British-Arnb  territory  In  Palestine,  where  the  mob  that  ask  for  bread  can  not 
be  put.  off  with  a stone,  however  holy.  Unless  central  Europe  settles  down  to 
a security  and  prosperity  of  which  there  are  as  yet  no  signs,  or  a Russia  re- 
established and  nonreactionary  supplies  a nearer  and  more  attractive  magnet 
to  the  Pollsh-Jewish  masses,  America,  whose  immigration  laws  will  inevit- 
ably be  relaxed  under  the  dearth  of  white  labor  and  the  need  of  production, 
will*  as  Inevitably— by  whatever  port  of  entry— resume  her  old  place  as  the 
Jewish  land  of  refuge. 

A footnote  referring  to  that  last  statement,  says: 

The  latest  statistics  show  37,000  Jews  arriving  in  New  York  within  a few 
weeks,  and  the  majority  depaiting  to  join  their  relatives  in  the  West.  It 
would  thus  seem  that  the  Galveston  work  was  more  successful  than  one  lmd 
imagined,  and  that,  exactly  as  designed,  the  10,000  souls  planted  In  the  West 
are  now  operating  as  nuclei  to  attract  immigration  from  the  eastern  slums. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  think  a melting  pot  is  as  bad  as  a tea- 
pot? 

Mr.  Kinnicut.  I think  the  term  “melting  pot”  is  a misnomer. 
Somebody  has  said  that  the  only  thing  that  melts  is  the  pot.  Assimi- 
lation, so-called,  may  be  likened  to  cooking.  Things  are  mixed  up, 
but  the  result  depends  upon  the  ingredients,  and  the  result  may  be 
good  or  bad. 

Now,  I just  want  to  say  that  the  1890  bill  does  not  discriminate 
against  the  Jews,  because  they  can  come  in  under  every  quota.  They 
come  from  every  country  in  Europe.  Their  immigration  will  be 
slightly  cut  down  under  this  bill,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  that  of 
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others.  Five  thousand  came  from  Canada  last  year.  I saw  in  a j 

Jewish  paper  the  other  day  that  there  is  a big  movement  in  Germany,  s 

an  exodus  of  Jews,  owing  to  economic  conditions,  so  that  although 
they  have  not  been  using  the  German  quota  they  can  use  it  next  year,  l 

just  as  they  have  been  filling  up  the  Russian  and  Polish  quotas. 

I thank  you.  r 

(Other  data  subsequently  submitted  by  the  witness  is  here  printed  ; 

in  full,  as  follows) : 

i- 

Quotas  foh  Immigration. 

taking  THE  COUNTRY  AS  a WHOLE,  THE  1800  CENSUS  IS  REGARDED  AS  FAIR.  i 

f' 

[Reprinted  from  New  York  Times,  March  1,  1924.]  J 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times:  I 

With  reference  to  the  charge  by  certain  New  York  Congressmen  that  the 
pending  Johnson-Lodge  immigration  restriction  bill  Is  racially  unfair,  I should 
like  to  point  out  that  a careful  study  of  the  census  figures  shows  that  the 
discrimination  Is  not  in  the  proposed  quotas  but  in  the  existing  quotas.  The 
present  law  bases  the  quotes  on  the  enumeration  in  the  census  of  .J910  of  the 
foreign  born  of  each  European  country  then  alive  in  fho  United  States,  and 
takes  no  account  of  the  racial  elements  by  stocks  in  the  country  to-day.  Accord- 
ing to  that  law  it  is  only  the  number  of  actual  immigrants  from  each  quota  • 
country  here  in  1910  which  determines  the  quotas.  No  credit  is  givt  n to  any 
country  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  persons  derived  by  descent 
from  that  country  is  greatly  In  excess  of  those  who  actually  emigrated  thence 
in  the  present  generation.  For  instance,  under  the  present  law  the  joint  quota 
for  Great  Briiuiu  and  Ireland  Is  77,342.  If  it  were  apportioned  according  to 
the  census  figures  of  1910  between  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively, 
the  quota  of  England  and  that  of  Scotland  would  be  less  than  the  quota  of 
Russia,  Poland,  or  Italy.  In  fact,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  in  which  the 
British  and  Irish  quotas  were  exhausted  before  the  end  of  the  year,  fewer 
immigrants  were  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States  from  England,  fewer 
from  Scotland,  and  fewer  from  Ireland  than  were  permitted  to  enter  from 
either  Russia,  Poland,  or  Italy.  This  result  is  certainly  extraordinary.  It 
amounts  to  a clear  discrimination  against  the  very  peoples  who  principally 
settled  the  American  Colonies  and  founded  our  civilization,  and  whose  descend- 
ants constituted  at  least  50  per  cent  of  our  present  white  population,  in  favor  of 
peoples  who  have  only  come  In  any  numbers  to  the  United  States  within  the 
last  30  years. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  in  immigration  legislation  to-day,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  prime  considerations  in  the  minds  of  Members  of  Congress  in 
framing  the  pending  bill,  is  the  maintenance  of  at  least  that  degree  of  racial 
homogeneity  which  the  American  people  possesses  to-day.  Judged  by  this 
principle,  It  is  the  present  law — not  the  pending  bill — which  is  open  to  objec- 
tion. The  former  gives  44.6  per  cent  of  our  total  quota  immigration  to  the 
countries  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  including  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Pales- 
tine— an  amount  vastly  in  excess  of  what  they  could  claim  on  any  theory  of 
proportional  representation  by  races,  with  reference  to  the  racial  elements  In 
our  present  population.  Tills  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  official 
figures  of  the  1920  census,  which  show  that  the  total  number  of  people  of 
foreign  stock  in  the  United  States  in  that  year  derived  from  the  countries 
of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  (including  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Palestine)  is 
approximately  12,266,115,  or  11.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1920.  The  above  figure  Is  reached  by  adding  to  the  number  of  the 
foreign  born  from  those  countries  the  number  of  native  bom  both  of  whose 
parents  were  born  in  those  countries  and  one-half  of  the  native  born  one  of 
whose  parents  was  born  in  those  countries.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Johnson-Lodge  bill,  15.3  per  cent  of  the  total  quota  immigration  would  be 
apportioned  to  these  same  regions  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  near 
Asia.  Obviously,  this  would  be  a liberal  allowance,  but  in  addition  thereto 
the  “ newer  immigration  ” would  get  the  lion’s  share  of  the  exemptions  for 
near  relatives  of  United  States  citizens,  who,  under  the  new  bill,  are  exempted 
from  quota  restrictions.  It  is  clear  that  the  newer  immigration,  represented 
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by  the  wave  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  since  1900,  must  have 
many  n\  _,ee  of  these  near  relatives  than  the  representatives  of  the  older  im- 
migration now  a’ive  in  this  country,  most  of  whom  came  over  before  1900. 
It  may  incidentally  be  noted  that  the  total  number  of  foreign  born  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  alive  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  only  6,422,727. 

The  figures  given  above  show  indisputably  that  the  charge  of  unfairness 
and  discrimination,  as  applied  to  the  pending  bill,  which  bases  the  quotas 
on  the  census  of  1890,  is  entirely  unfounded.  That  bill,  in  fact,  merely  pre- 
serves the  racial  status  quo  in  the  United  States  with  respect  to  immigration 
more  nearly  than  can  be  done  by  taking  any  other  census  as  the  basis.  In 
other  words,  the  proposed  legislation,  far  from  being  aimed  at  any  particular 
race,  Is  based  on  broad  considerations  of  public  policy  and  the  welfare  of  the 
country  as  a whole. 

Francis  H.  Kinnicutt. 

Nbw  York,  February  27,  J92\. 


{From  editorial  In  New  York  Times,  March  1,  1024.] 

But  many  of  the  objections  brought  against  it  can  also  be  brought  against 
the  census  of  1910.  This  latter,  as  a matter  of  fact,  favors  the  “newer” 
immigration  at  the  expense  of  the  old,  and  permits  fewer  representa- 
tives of  those  races  which  built  up  the  United  States  during  the  last  century 
to  come  in  than  of  the  recent  arrivals. 

In  formulating  a permanent  policy  two  considerations  are  of  prime  Im- 
portance. The  first  Is  that  the  country  has  the  right  to  say  who  shall  and 
who  shall  not  come  in.  It  is  not  for  any  foreign  country  to  determine  our 
immigration  policy.  The  second  is  that  the  basis  of  restriction  must  be 
chosen  with  a view  not  to  the  interest  of  any  group  or  groups  in  this  country, 
whether  racial  or  religious,  but  rather  with  a view  to  the  country’s  best 
interests  as  a whole.  The  great  test  is  asslmilability.  Will  the  newcomers 
fit  into  American  life  readily?  Is  their  culture  sufficiently  akin  to  our  own 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  easily  to  take  their  place  among  us?  There 
is  no  question  of  “superior”  or  “inferior”  races,  or  of  “Nordics,”  or  of 
prejudice,  or  of  racial  egotism.  Certain  groups  not  only  do  not  fuse  easily, 
but  consistently  endeavor  to  keep  alive  their  racial  distinctions  when  they 
settle  among  us.  They  perpetuate  the  “hyphen,”  which  is  but  another  way 
of  saying  that  they  seek  to  create  foreign  blocs  in  our  midst. 

The  more  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  recruited  from  divers 
racial  groups,  the  more  essential  is  it  that  all  racial  distinctions  be  elimi- 
nated. So  long  as  racial  consciousness  is  fostered,  whether  it  be  in  the  form 
of  the  dual  loyalty  preached  by  the  representatives  of  certain  nations,  or  in 
the  banding  together  of  the  foreign  born  or  their  descendants  to  further 
the  political  or  other  interests  of  their  group  ns  a group,  the  fusing  of  the 
American  Nation  will  be  delayed.  Particularly  true  is  this  as  bearing  on  im- 
migration restriction.  A policy  must,  be  formed  without  discriminating  un- 
fairly against  any  given  groups,  but  at  the  same  time  with  regard  to  the 
interests  only  of  the  whole  and  not  of  any  special  part. 

In  an  interview  given  by  Israel  ZangwiI!  to  Charles  W.  Wood 
(see  World,  October  28)  the  former  is  quoted  as  having  said: 

With  Jews  it  has  been  a desperate  problem  to  preserve  their  race  identity 
at  all.  Italy  might  send  a million  emigrants  to  America,  there  to  lose  their 
identity  as  Italians  with  no  danger  of  Italy  losing  its  identity  as  Italy.  But 
Israel  could  take  no  such  chances  for  Israel  was  not  a country,  It  did  not 
have  any  physical  existence,  it  was  but  an  ideal,  a hope,  a state  of  mind  without 
opportunity  of  materialization. 

If  the  Jew  had  had  a country  where  Jewry  could  work  out  Its  own  destiny 
the  Individual  Jews  who  travel  to  other  countries  might  have  become  very 
different  persons  from  what  they  are.  Imagine  sucli  a state.  Call  It  Ttoland, 
for  Instance:  and  suppose  it  actually  were  a populous  and  great  Hebraic 
nation.  The  Jew  who  emigrated  from  that  country  to  another  could  have 
the  choice  as  to  whether  he  should  become  naturalized  in  the  other  country 
or  not.  If  he  were  to  become  naturalized,  it  would  mean  what  naturalization 
now  means  In  the  case  of  other  nationalities  in  America.  But  the  situation 
does  not  permit  the  Jews  to  make  any  such  simple  choice  to-day. 

Jews  must  remain  Jews,  they  think  not  merely  in  the  religious,  but  in  the 
racial  and  nationalistic  sense  of  the  term.  In  fact  It  has  become  all  but 
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impossible  for  them  to  keep  these  two  ideas  (of  religion  and  race)  separate, 
America  tolerates  all  religions  and  there  would  be  no  particular  objection  to 
anyone’s  preferring  the  Jewish  form  of  worship:  it  is  the  racial  and  nationalis- 
tic sentiments  of  the  Jews,  in  combination  with  their  religion,  which  cause 
misunderstanding  and  consequent  ill  will.  When  Jews  become  naturalised  in 
America  they  may  choose  this  country  as  their  own,  but  they  do  not  choose 
it  in  preference  to  their  own,  for  they  have  no  own  country.  They  simply 
ciioose  America  as  the  best  non-Jewish  country  they  know  of,  it  being  under- 
stood all  the  time  that  they  must  live  in  some  non-Jewish  country — some 
country  where  Jewish  c ulture,  Jewish  ideals,  and  Jewish  nationalism  can  not 
possibly  be  allowed  to  dominate. 

Having  been  asked  what  result  the  establishment  of  a Jewish 
state  would  have  upon  the  Jews  of  all  nations,  Zangwill  answered : 

It  would  free  the  Jew  to  choose  whether  lie  should  give  his  allegtence  to 
the  Jewish  state  or  to  some  other.  It  would  relieve  the  wanderers  in  other 
countries  from  the  responsibility  of  preserving  Jewish  traditions  and  Jewish 
culture : for  that  would  then  be  carried  by  the  homeland.  Then  if  an  individual 
Jew  wished  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  his  fatherland 
would  have  no  cause  to  worry  about  It,  and  he  would  have  no  cause  to  worry 
about  the  fatherland.  The  Jew  could  then  act  as  an  individual,  to  a degree 
that  he  is  not  free  to  act  to-day.  He  could  permit  himself  to  be  fused  in 
your  melting  pot  without  feeling  that  he  had  betrayed  his  people  1 undoing  so. 

[Census,  1020,  vol.  D,  p.  897.J 


Note.— The  above  statement  shows  a great  variation  as  to  mixed  marriages  with  respect  to  immigrants 
of  different  racial  groups, 


England.. 
Scotland., 
Norway... 
Germany. 
Russia — 

Italy 

Ireland.... 

Hungary.. 


Foreign 

bom. 

Both 

parents 

foreign 

born. 

Father 

foreign. 

824,088 
310,002 
362,051 
1,915,864 
2,020,646 
1,615,180 
1,164,707 
698, 170 

674,499 

178,638 

437,623 

3,397,370 

1,671,949 

1,556,066 

1,066,968 

472,521 

871,660 

54,889 

143,314 

1,367,808 

136,098 

146,304 

873,021 

29,810 

I >. 

t 

| 


[From  the  World  Almanac,  p.  750.1 

The  Jewish  figures  in  the  table  above  are  based,  In  part,  on  revised  estimates 
mode  in  1023  by  Hr.  H.  8.  Linfieid,  of  the  I ’.urea  u of  Jewish  Social  Research  of 
New  York  City.  His  total  for  the  Jews  of  the  world  is  15,500,000. 

He  credits  3.0(H), 000  Jews  to  the  United  States;  over  126,000  to  Canada; 

100.000  to  Argentina:  3,500,000  to  Poland,  3,130,000  to  Russia  in  Europe; 

84.000  to  Palestine:  142,000  to  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia;  377,000  in 
Asia,  including  the  Near  East,  and  including  also  27,000  in  India,  China,  and 
Japan. 

Doctor  Linfieid  found  that  nearly  800,000  Jews  live  under  the  British  flag, 
while  500,000  are  in  Prance  or  in  the  French  dependencies  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  He  estimated  that  205, (KM)  Jews  live  in  Great  Britain  and  northern 
Ireland,  213,000  in  the  British  dominions — Australia,  Canadla,  Irish  Free 
State,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa — and  335,000  in  Algeria, 
Morocco,  Tunis  and  Syria. 

In  Africa,  according  to  Doctor  Lintleld's  compilation,  nearly  400,000  Jews 
live  in  the  Mohammedan  Arabic-speaking  countries  of  the  north,  contributing 
1.4  per  cent  of  the  population.  Four  per  cent  of  the  white  population  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  or  about  50,000,  are  Jews,  while  there  are  50,000  in 
Abyssinia. 

The  Jews  in  New  York  City  he  puts  at  1.643,000.  or  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
population. 

The  American  Jewish  Year  Bonk  for  1023-24  estimates  t he  Jews  In  Europe 
at  10,536,735. 
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Assyriau^  do  for  many  centuries  throughout  Asia  till  they  were  reduced  to 
abject  poverty  by  the  greed  and  the  hatred  and  the  plunder  and  the  never- 
ending  persecutions  In  the  hands  of  their  Moslem  rulers. 

The  case  of  the  Assyrian  immigrants  has  absolutely  no  parallel  among  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  Those  immigrants  who  come  to  the  United  States 
either  from  Europe  or  As  a leave  a country  behind,  but  the  Assyrian 
refugees  have  neither  a country  to  return  to  nor  a , home  to  find  shelter 
therein.  I »]>eak,  of  course,  particularly  of  the  Persian  Assyrians.  Other 
nations  can  easily  part  with  a million  or  more  of  their  nationals,  and  still 
have  millions  move  left  behind;  whereas  if  15,000  Persian  Assyrians,  which 
are  the  only  remnant  left  out  of  a population  of  nearly  80,000,  were  to  be 
admitted  in  the  United  States,  our  Department  of  Labor  could  strike  that 
name  off  from  the  list  of  the  immigrating  nations.  But  the  total  number  of 
the  Persian  Assyrians  who  might  desire  now  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
will  not  exceed  5,000  souls;  and  these  are  tlie  people  who  have  no  home  and 
no  country,  except  the  homes  which  their  sons  or  their  brothers  or  their 
fathers  or  their  husbands  iiave  established  for  them  in  the  United  States. 

The  Persian  Assyrians  were  obliged  during  the  World  War  to  cast  their 
lot  with  that  of  their  stronger  brethren  of  the  Kurdistan  Mountains  in 
Turkey.  The  latter  were  induced  by  the  representatives  of  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments to  enter  into  the  World  War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  our  own  Ameri- 
can consul  in  Urmia,  Persia,  taking,  part  in  the  counsels  of  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments’ agents  which  urged  the  Assyrians  to  take  up  arms  against.a  common 
foe.  The  Assyrians  did  so  in  spite  of  the  most  atlur&g  promises  made  to 
them  by  both  German  and  Turkish  authorities.  And  even  after  the  collapse 
of  Russia,  the  Assyrians  held  heroically  the  front  alloted  to  them  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Persia,  and  fought  15  victorious  battles  against  the 
combined  forces  of  Islam.  I have  no  fear  of  contradiction  when  I say  that 
absolutely  no  nation  iu  the  World  War  exhibited  as  great  valor  as  these 
Assyrian  people  did,  while  not  even  Belgium  nor  Serbia  suffered  the  losses 
to  which  the  Assyrians  became  subjected.  These  facts  are,  of  course,  well 
known  to  the  British  and  the  French  Governments,  as  well  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can agents  and  missionaries  in  Persia.  When  their  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted, and  when  England  and  France  failed  to  come  to  their  assistance, 
they  were  obliged  to  flee  toward  Mesopotamia,  and  in  that  hazardous  exodus 
alone  they  lost  more  than  20,000  souls. 

Having  lost  every  earthly  thing  they  possessed,  the  miserable  refugees 
managed  to  arrive  in  a camp  in  Baquba,  Iraq,  which  was  prepared  for  them 
by  the  British  military  authorities;  and  indeed,  if  it  was  not  for  the  philan- 
thropic heart  of  England,  there  would  have  been  no  Assyrian  left  now  for  whose 
cause  I might  plead. 

On  the  strength  of  the  solemn  promises  made  to  the  Assyrians  by  the  Allied 
governments,  your  petitioner,  having  received  his  instructions  from  the  leaders 
of  the  Assyrian  people,  transmitted  to  our  Department  of  State  through  the 
American  consulate  in  Bagdad,  went  to  Paris,  and  there  he  presented  the  claims 
of  the  Assyrians  at  the  preliminaries  of  peace  in  that  city.  The  promises  made 
to  your  petitioner  iu  Paris  were  never  fulfilled.  These  promises  did  more 
expressly  and  explicitely  state  that  the  Assyrians  would  he  given  a home  land 
in  upper  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which  was  their  ancient  fatherland. 

But  Bagdad  was  given  to  the  Arabs,  and  Mosul  is  still  a bone  of  contention. 
The  mountain  Assyrians  were  drafted  Into  military  service  with  the  privilege 
of  occupying  their  former  homes  in  Kurdistan,  while  the  Persian  Assyrians 
continued  to  straggle  in  lower  Mesopotamia  and  in  the  various  cities  and  towns 
of  Persia. 

The  Arab  government  will  not  have  them : and  Urmia,  their  former  home,  is 
still  a seething  volcano  for  them.  And  if  they  were  allowed  to  remain  there, 
they  would  be  Moslemlsed  against  their  will,  and  the  succeeding  generations 
would  only  swell  the  number  of  the  lost  Assyrians  who  were  Moslemized  by 
the  ferocity  of  Taimur  the  lame. 

There  is  therefore  absolutely  no  hope  for  these  people  save  that  they  he 
permitted  to  join  their  relatives  in  America  where  they  have  homes  provided 
for  them. 

Some  two  or  three  hundred  of  these  refugees  arrived  in  France  fully 
two  years  ago,  and  they  are  now  being  supported  with  the  American 
money  sent  by  their  relatives  in  the  United  States.  So  far  It  has  cost  these 
relatives  nearly  $500,000  for  the  transportation  and  the  maintenance  of  these 
refugees  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ami  elsewhere.  And  they  have  no  country 
to  return  to.  What  shall  they  do?  > 
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Your  petitioner  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1892.  At  that  time 
there  were  In  America,  all  told,  about  eight  Assyrians  from  Persia.  If  the 
new  immigration  law  be  enacted  on  the  basis  of  the  quota  for  the  year  1890,  the 
door  for  the  admittance  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  United  States  will  l>ecome 
practically  shut  forever. 

Through  your  honorable  committee  I am  appealing  to  the  humanitarian  heart 
of  America,  so  often  and  so  marvelously  revealed  In  the  exhibition  of  unparalled 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  oppressed  and  the  suffering  peoples  of  the  earth.  And  in  the  nanieof 
humanity,  I beg  for  the  admittance  of  these  straggling  refugees  who  have 
neither  a home  nor  a country  to  return  to. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 


Jour.  K.  Wkhi>.\, 


Hotel  Continental, 

Washington,  D.  C.  t 

(A  statement  filed  for  the  record  by  Mr,  Dwight  IJrannm  is 
herewith  incorporated  therein,  as  follows:) 


KEGULATI NO  I M MIGRATION 

Congress  has  been  very  energetic  in  analyzing  anil  placing  protective  duties 
on  various  forms  of  manufactured  articles,  going  into  protracted  debates  over 
the  minutest  particulars,  also  over  raw  materials  to  protect  American  indus- 
tries, but  the  greatest  vital  industry  of  all  is  to  protect  the  American  standard 
of  life  which  has  been  neglected.  There  has  lieen  no  provision  made  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  until  recently,  limiting  or  regulating  the  influx 
of  humanity,  for  various  cadses,  from  all  over  Europe.  That  47  per  cent  of 
these  are  in  insane  asylums  in  the  State  of  New  York,  having  been  recruited 
from  foreign  countries,  are  foreign  born,  seems  to  pass  unnoticed.  That  there 
have  been  4,486  convicted  criminals  placed  In  our  State  prisons  during  the 
last  five  years  from  foreign  countries,  has  also  been  unnoticed.  Under  treaties 
with  foreign  governments,  there  Is  no  way  to  deport  these  aliens  by  the  State. 
The  consequence  is  further  heavy  taxation  anil  further  high  cost  of  living 
on  nil  of  our  people. 

That  there  are  42  foreign-language  newspapers  and  44  different  languages 
spoken  In  and  near  the  city  of  New  York  is  to  many  Americans  a revelation. 

The  last  two  decades  records  show  that  80  per  cent  of  the  new  immigrants 
are  from  southern  countries  which  should  be  checked  until  those  who  are  here 
can  lie  assimilated  In  American  ideals  and  our  own  language.  It  Is  not  a racial 
question,  but  a question  of  nationalities.  The  nationalities  from  many  of  these 
countries  have  a political  and  cultural  background  entirely  opposite  to  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  these  different  nationalities  form  in  groups 
here  is  perfectly  natural,  where  people  who  can  speak  the  same  language 
keep  togetiier.  But  these  different  groups  representing  different  political  units 
of  Europe  are  kept  intact  by  the  foreign  language  press  which  follows  them. 
Many  of  these  Immigrants  are  illiterates  and  do  not  even  read  or  write  their 
own  language,  and  these  foreign-language  papers  are  used  to  teach  them  their 
own  language  and  not.  English.  There  lias  been  a most  deplorable  lack  on  the 
part  of  Congress  in  every  way  to  Americanize  these  people,  but  there  seems 
a studied  propaganda  going  on  which  has  been  active  for  decades,  to  alienize 
these  people  by  the  foreign-language  press  which  is  supported  by  these  dif- 
ferent groups*  Our  first  duty,  most  assuredly,  5s  to  the  American  people, 
citizens  who  are  here,  to  protect  them  anil  assimilate  these  different  alien  groups 
to  instill  into  their  hearts  American  ideals  and  standards  of  living. 

The  foreign-language  press  has  a lower  tone  here  than  in  the  old  countries 
with  “ finally  the  substitution  of  nationalism  and  socialism  and  conflicts  within 
the  immigrant  community  for  the  political  discussions  of  the  European  press. 
This  general  lowering  of  the  tones  of  the  foreign-language  papers  has  created 
a public  in  this  country  comitosed  of  jteople  who.  in  their  home  country,  would 
have  read  little  or  nothing  at  all.”  (Robert  E.  Park,  “The  immigrant  press 
and  its  control,”  p.  77.) 

By  teaching  these  aliens  how  to  read  their  own  language,  thus  holding  them 
together  in  blocs  of  their  nationalities  with  their  foreign  background  of  morals, 
standards  of  living,  and  political  heritage,  makes  the  greatest  menace  to 
America,  her  institutions,  and  all  of  her  people.  The  Immigrant  press  follows 
these  44  nationalities,  and  for  its  support  it  is  dependable  in  thus  keeping 
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them  segregated,  their  very  existence  being  dependent  b.v  keeping  them  so 
isolated.  All  of  this  organized  alien  population  with  a view  of  never  learning 
the  hitiguage  of  our  country  and  becoming  citizens  l That  these  peoples 
of  southern  Europe  have  never  mixed  with  the  people  of  northern  Europe  is 
the  history  of  the  last  2,000  years.  Congress  must  recognize  this  condition 
and  not  be  Mind  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no  intention  of  mixing  here.  The 
Government  has  done  nothing  whatever  to  overcome  these  conditions.  The 
Allied  Patriotic  Societies  (Inc.)  are  endeavoring  to  teach  them  English  in 
tlieir  homes  at  night  and  on  Sundays,  by  their  children  in  the  public  schools, 
and  aid  in  giving  tiie  Nation  one  common  language. 

The  American  Nation  has  a right  to  choose  their  associates,  ns  do  all  other 
civilized  nations,  and  to  restrict  immigration,  as  plainly,  otherwise  their  gov- 
ernments would  be  overthrown  by  promiscuous  hordes  invading  their  domain. 

The  census  of  1890  should  be  taken  for  the  reason  that  immigration  about 
that  time  was  equally  divided  between  those  peoples  from  northern  Europe 
and  those  from  southern  Europe,  any  cry  of  discrimination  being  an  unten- 
able Issue.  When  the  tide  of  immigration  from  southern  Europe  exceeded 
those  from  northern  Europe,  which  has  now  readied  a point  as  high  as  80 
iwr  cent  or  more,  last  spring  five  thousand  Dutcli  farmers  made  tlieir  plans 
to  go  to  America  and  take  up  farming.  They  sold  gradually  their  stock  and 
farms,  and  seeds  for  the  new  spring  crop.  In  Holland  they  produce  more  per 
acre  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  and  tlieir  farmers  are  the  best 
exjierts.  When  these  farmers  came  to  get  their  passage,  the  steamship  com- 
pany told  them  their  smull  quota  had  been  filled,  and  with  gmft  hardship 
and  wlmt  feelings,  they  had  to  give  up  coming  to  America  and  were  sent  to 
South  America,  and  we  lost  this  most  valuable  asset. 

Benjamin  Franklin  with  wonderful  vision  and  foresight  made  a prediction 
that  the  population  of  this  country  would  double  Itself  every  25  years.  If 
we  take  the  United  States  of  1790,  we  find  thut  In  1815  It  would  he  7,800,000; 
in  1840,  15,600.000;  in  1865,  31,200,000;  in  1890,  62,400.000;  whereas  the  exact 
population  in  1840  exceeded  Franklin’s  prophecy  by  1,400,000,  and  that  of  1890 
by  500,000  or  62,900,000.  From  1890  to  1915,  something  happened  and  the 
increase  was  put  54  per  cent  because  those  who  came  here  did  not  mix  with 
those  as  before.  Those  of  southern  Italy,  Greece,  Armenia,  Serbia.  Russia, 
Poland  and  Bulgaria  could  not  mix  with  those  from  northern  Europe,  from 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Tills 
is  tiie  basis  for  going  back  to  tiie  census  of  1890  to  get  back  those  from  the 
northern  countries. 

We  have  a growing  population  here  seeking  employment.  In  our  public 
schools  there  are  22,500,000  children,  and  each  year  there  are  at  least  one- 
tenth  of  them  who  seek  employment,  so  tiiere  is  a constant  How  from  this 
source,  and  we  have  to  protect  these  children  in  their  standards  of  living. 
Tills  is  why  the  country  Is  spending  three  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars  a 
year  for  education.  But,  we  are  still  tiie  most  illiterate  and  lawless  nation 
of  the  face  of  tiie  earth.  Therefore,  we  have  to  urge  the  help  of  Congress  to 
aid  us  in  tills  work  to  assimilate  these  peoples  and  perpetuate  tiie  »>est  standard 
and  traditions  of  America. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dwight  Bh.vm.vn. 


Washington,  D.  <\,  March  29,  192}. 

lion.  LeBahon  B.  Ooj.t, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Immigration, 

United  Staten  Senate. 

Dear  Sib:  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  15,  1924,  page  4892,  in 
which  Hon.  John  C.  Box,  Representative  from  Texas,  quotes  a table  giving  the 
names  of  various  organizations  which  lie  contends  are  anti-American,  among 
others  there  appears  tiie  name  of  tiie  Selective  Immigrant  Aid  Society. 

I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a brief  giving  our  views  on  the  pro- 
posed immigration  bill,  which,  on  behalf  of  the  Selective  Immigrant  Aid  So- 
ciety, I cantend  is  purely  American  in  principle. 

I would  appreciate  it  if  the  brief  of  the  Selective  Immigrant  Aid  Society 
is  filed  for  such  considerations  as  it  may  deserve  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Immigration. 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  Silo  Gottlieb. 

Vice  President  Select  ire  Immigrant  Aid  Society. 
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IMMIGRATION  QUOTAS  BASED  UPON  NATUBAUZATION  STATISTICS 

The  proposal  to  regulate  Immigration  to  the  United  States  upon  the  basis 
of  the  disposition  of  the  various  immigrant  races  to  become  naturalized  Ameri- 
can citizens  is  inherently  sound  and  can  not  fall  to  strike  a responsive  chord 
with  the  American  public. 

After  all,  we  Americans,  while  primarily  concerned  that  alien  races  coming 
to  these  shores  should  possess  proper  physical,  moral,  and  mental  qualifica- 
tions, are  likewise  concerned  that  aliens  should  be  of  the  disposition  to  Join 
in  our  American  national  life,  and  assume  the  obligations  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  We  don’t  want  the  class  of  aliens  that  come  here,  Join  in  our 
national  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  yet  remain  outside  of  the  pale  of  citizen- 
ship. That  savors  too  much  of  the  parasite,  and  reflects  upon  the  Intention 
of  those  aliens  in  coming  to  the  United  States  and  upon  the  spirit  with  which 
they  regard  America. 

If  this  country  is  good  enough  for  an  alien  to 'come  to,  live  in,  share  in  our 
economic  blessings,  and  otherwise  reap  the  fruits  of  American  well-being,  It 
Is  good  enough  for  such  an  alien  to  assume  our  citizenship.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  this  country  is  not  good  enough  to  join  In  with  as  a citizen,  that 
alien  has  no  place  among  us,  and  in  the  long  run  America  is  better  off  without 
him. 

After  all,  America  has  prospered  because  it  has  been  a melting  pot  for  all 
of  the  races  of  the  earth  seeking  freedom  and  opportunity.  The  raw  mass  that 
comes  here  must  be  digested,  ground  through  the  mills,  and  turned  out  as  a 
finished  product  of  Americanism.  Just  as  undigested  food,  in  the  human  sys- 
tem throws  all  of  the  human  organs  out  of  gear,  and  renders  the  person  unfit 
for  proper  activities,  so  the  presence  here  of  large  masses  of  alien  races 
who  decline  to  become  citizens,  or  are  Indifferent  to  the  thought  of  becoming 
nationals  of  this  country,  can  not  fall  In  time  to  create  discord  and  confusion 
amongst  us,  and  retard  our  national  life  and  development. 

One  of  the  best  tests.  If  not  the  best  test,  of  what  races  have  the  Instinct  to 
cast  off  entirely  their  foreign  allegiance,  and  grasp  the  spirit  of  America,  lies, 
of  course,  in  the  readiness  with  which  those  races  become  naturalized.  If 
out  of  100  aliens  of  a given  race  we  find  that  75  have  become  citizens,  we 
are  safe  In  saying  that  that  race  feels  the  urge  strongly  to  establish  themselves 
here  permanently  as  part  and  parcel  of  our  land,  and  hence  that  race  is  de- 
sirable from  tne  national  standpoint.  On  the  other  hand,  If  we  find  that  out 
of  100  mernbe  :a  of  another  race,  only  15  have  elected  to  assume  American  citi- 
zenship, we  cf.n  not  escape  the  conviction  that  that  race  Is  not  a very  desirable 
element  to  have  in  our  midst,  because  it  does  not  fuse  with  us,  and  in  the 
course  < ’ time  will  constitute  a separate  foreign  entity  in  our  midst. 

Of  necessity,  in  determining  what  proportions  of  the  various  races  readily 
are  absorbed  into  American  citizenship  we  must  rely  on  the  1920  census,  be- 
cause that  was  the  first  census  taken  of  foreign-born  and  naturalized  persons 
in  the  United  States.  We  can  not  go  behind  the  figures  in  determining  which 
races  more  readily  associate  themselves  with  America,  and  as  a consequence 
we  are  left  in  ready  position  to  determine  from  those  figures  which  of  those 
races  are  the  more  desirable  to  encourage  to  come  to  ua  In  this  way,  we  are 
safe  In  opening  the  doors  to  a greater  extent  to  those  races,  than  to  those 
racea  which  are  slow  to  join  in  our  political  well-being. 

By  putting  immigration  upon  this  basis,  rather  than  upon  the  rather  arbi- 
trary basis  of  total  numbers  of  persons  of  a given  nationality  residing  in  this 
country  during  a given  year,  we  are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  discrimination 
against  any  particular  race;  because,  after  all,  America  must  look  out  for  her 
own  welfare,  and  it  is  only  fair  and  just  that  America  should  look  with  greater 
favor  upon  those  that  readily  cast  their  political  lot  In  with  us  than  with  those 
that  do  not 

We  choose  our  friends  by  the  Instinct  of  who  are  most  congenial  to  us.  The 
same  principal  applies  in  choosing  those  we  would  have  join  us  in  our  national 
life.  We  want  those  who  show  the  greatest  aptitude  to  become  as  we  are — 
citizens,  because  by  that  means  we  are  sure  of  adding  to  our  peoples  those 
who  most  fittingly  become  part  of  our  American  scheme  of  existence. 

This  plan  of  immigration  is  intrinsically  sound,  and  commends  itself  to  all 
who  have  the  interests  of  America  at  heart 

The  question  of  what  per  cent  of  those  naturalized  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  should  present  no  great  difficulty,  because  under  this  plan  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  those  races  which  are  most  readily  absorbed  as  citizens  will  be  the 
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chief  beneficiaries,  and  we  can  have  no  objection  to  the  admission  of  those 
who  will  in  short  order,  as  demonstrated  by  lessons  of  the  past,  soon  be  as 
we  ourselves  are — American  citizens.  It  should  be  no  less  than  6 per  cent 
of  the  1920  census  of  those  naturalized,  because  that  is  substantially  the 
equivalent  of  our  present  immigration  under  the  3 per  cent  rule  based  upon 
the  1910  census,  and  it  could  be  readily  enlarged  to  a greater  basis  than  6 per 
cent  because  of  the  assurance  conveyed  by  the  figures  that  the  new  immigrants 
will  not  remain  aliens,  but  true  to  type  they  will  reasonably  soon  become 
citizens.  The  greater  the  proportion  fixed,  the  greater  will  be  our  net  and 
ultimate  gain  in  the  way  of  those  races  we  consider  best  suited  to  live  among  us. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

L.  Silo  Gottlieb. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor  Atkeson  wanted  to  speak  for  just  two 
minutes,  and  then  we  will  call  on  Senator  Shortridge. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  THOMAS  C.  ATKESON,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C„ 
REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE. 

Doctor  Atkeson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I represent  the  National  Grange  in  this  city,  the  farmers’  organiza- 
tion. This  organization  of  farmers  reaches  across  the  continent  from 
Maine  to  Washington  and  California,  and  it  is  made  up  of  a great 
diversity  of  people  and  a great  diversity  of  opinion  on  many  subjects. 
On  this  particular  subject  there  has  been  no  great  diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  our  membership,  and  that  membership  comprises  ap- 
proximately a million  people,  inhabitants  of  the  open  country. 

So  far  as  I recall,  the  first  action  taken  by  this  organization  on  the 
subject  of  immigration  was  in  1907  at  a meeting  held  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  I regret  I have  not  with  me  the  resolution  adopted,  but  at 
that  time  they  took  a position  against  the  alien  ownership  of  real 
estate  in  the  United  States.  That  was  long  before  we  were  con- 
fronted with  the  problems  growing  out  of  the  great  World  War. 

From  that  day  to  this,  I think,  in  every  session  of  the  National 
Grange  some  sort  of  resolution  has  been  adopted  dealing  with  the 
immigration  question  in  its  various  relations*  It  is  not  my  purpose, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to  enter  into  a de- 
tailed discussion  of  this  question.  I said  I would  be  satisfied  with 
two  minutes  of  the  committee’s  time.  But  I want  to  read  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the  National  Grange;  and  if  I 
had  had  forethought,  I might  have  brought  all  the  resolutions  that 
have  been  passed  since  1907.  At  the  session  of  last  November  in 
Pittsburgh  the  National  Grange  unanimously  adopted  this  resolu- 
tion: 

The  Grange  favors  immigration  laws  which  will  make  for  more  loyal 
Americanism  and  better  citizenship,  and  urges  such  modifications  of  the  present 
laws  as  will  accomplish  this  end.  We  favor  the  substitution  of  the  Census  of 
1800  for  the  Census  of  1010  as  the  basis  for  the  percentage  immigration  law 
should  it  he  reenacted.  We  reiterate  the  previous  action  of  the  Grange  asking 
tor  denial  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United  States  to  aliens  ineligible  to 
citizenship. 

I do  not  care  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  this  question.  I just 
wanted  to  say  for  the  organization  that  there  are  some  farmers  in 
ibis  country  that  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  our  immigration 
laws  should  be  so  constructed  as  largely  to  limit  immigration,  es- 
pecially since  the  World  War. 
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Senator  Copeland.  Doctor,  we  have  had  farmers  before  us  during 
the  past  two  or  three  days  urging  that  an  exemption  be  made  so  that 
men  who  have  had  farm  training  could  be  admitted.  What  is  the 
attitude  of  your  organization  towards  that  ? 

Doctor  Atkeson.  Well,  I can  only  say  it  expresses  its  views  in  the 
resolution  which  I have  read.  I have  heard  of  that  argument.  We 
are  confronted  with  a good  many  difficulties  when  we  attempt  to 
make  that  sort  of  exemption.  If  they  came  to  this  country  and  went 
on  the  farm  and  the  authorities  could  provide  that  they  would  stay 
there,  but  they  migrate  to  the  railroads  or  to  the  factories  or  some- 
where else,  and  since  this  is  a free  country  and  its  citizens  can  move 
from  one  place  to  another  it  seems  to  me  that  any  limitations  of  that 
kind  are  impracticable,  to  say  the  least. t 

Senator  Copeland.  The  committee  is  seeking  the  light,  and  when 
the  doctors  disagree  who  is  going  to  decide? 

Doctor  Atkeron.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  they  be  ad- 
mitted for  farm  employment,  and  that  as  long  as  they  stay  on  the 
farm  they  might  stay  in  the  country* but  that  when  they  left  the  farm 
they  would  have  to  go  back  to  where  they  came  from.  I could  not 
indorse  any  such  theory. 

(The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Japanese  phase  of  the  immigration  bill.) 
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THUBSBAY,  MARCH  IS,  19124 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Immigration, 

Washington , D.  C. 

The  committee  being  in  session  pursuant  to  previous  adjourn- 
ment, further  statements  relative  to  certain  general  phases  of  im- 
migration were  received. 

Present:  Senators  Colt  (chairman),  Keyes,  Willis,  Reed  of  Penn- 
sylvania, King,  Harris,  and  Copeland.  a 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marshall,  the  committee  will  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  R.  C.  MARSHALL,  JR.,  REPRESENTING  THE 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA,  WASHING- 
TON, I*.  C. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  please,  I will  say  a very  few 
words  and  then  submit  a statement.  I see  it  is  gettng  pretty  late  in 
the  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  submit  any  statement  you  please  in  con- 
nection with  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  I will  do  that,  and  then  I will  only  take  a 
very  few  minutes  of  the  committee’s  time. 

I represent  the  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America,  which 
is  an  organization  of  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  hundred  general 
contractors  throughout  the  country.  I am  the  general  manager. 

In  making  my  statement  I want  to  be  very  clear  that  I do  not  be- 
lieve, and  I am  sure  that  the  people  whom  I represent  do  not  believe, 
in  letting  down  the  bars  to  immigration. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  directing  your  remarks  especially  to 
skilled  or  unskilled  labor? 

Mr.  Marshall.  To  both.  The  statement  that  I will  make  verbally 
will  apply  particularly  to  skilled  labor.  The  principal  plea  that  I 
want  to  make  is  to  the  flexibility  in  the  law  so  that  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  country  can  be  met  as  they  arise. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a new  problem  to  us. 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir.  Last  March  a year  ago  I was  before  the 
committee  and  made  a statement  then  with  respect  to  apprentice- 
ship, which  I will  not  repeat  now.  The  apprenticeship  problem  in 
the  construction  industry  is  a very  important  one  and  it  is  one  that 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  rise  of  cost  of  construction.  The  price 
of  construction  to-day  is  about  220  as  compared  to  185  of  average 
commodities. 

The  Chairman.  J do  not  understand  that. 
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Mr.  Marshall.  The  price  of  construction  is  about  220  to-day  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  products,  which  is  about  165,  compared  to 
1913.  . . , , , , 

In  my  judgment,  to-day  construction  is  probably  the  wild  man  of 
industry,  and  1 think  that  the  immigration  question  has  much  to  do 
with  it. 

In  June  of  last  year  I got  reports  from  general  contractors  all  over 
the  country,  who  employed  at  that  time  32,000  men  asking  them  how 
many  men  they  wanted  in  the  several  crafts,  15  crafts.  They  were 
then  employing  32,000  and  their  needs  were  42,000,  approximately, 
in  those  15  crafts.  That  condition  has  not  materially  changed.  This 
year  construction  is  faced  with  -even  a larger  problem  than  it  had 
last  year. 

Tne  volume  of  contracts  let  in  the  two  months  of  January  and 
February  is  between  15  and  20  per  cent  more  than  the  corresponding 
period  a year  ago. 

The  volume  of  construction  work  during  the  past  year  has  been 
about  $7,000,000,000,  which  is  the  second  largest  single  industry  of 
the  country.  Its  effect  on  the  economic  structure  of  the  country  is 
now,  I believe,  acknowledged  by  all  economists  as  a barometer  and 
may  be  the  stabilizer  of  industry  if  properly  controlled.  It  is  not  as 
yet  properly  controlled,  if  it  ever  will  be,  and  the  fact  that  its  index 
price  to-day  is  220  as  compared  to  the  average  index  price  of  com- 
modities of  1G5  is  an  indication  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  that  if  you  were  going  to  consider 
good  or  bad  business,  the  construction  part  is  at  the  bottom  of  it 
and  really  regulates  all  that  follows  in  a way?  You  say  it  is  a 
barometer.  # 

Mi*.  Marshall.  It  is  a barometer  of  industry,  and  it  may  become 
the  stabilizer.  Economists  have  only  recently  come  to  recognize 
that  fact.  Therefore,  needs  with  respect  to  lal>or  are  of  more  than 
passing  importance. 

The  construction  industry  has  two  classes  of  labor.  One  is  the 
skilled  mechanic  and  the  other  is  the  common  laborer.  The  skilled 
mechanic  is  made  up  from  the  apprenticeship  and  the  apprenticeship 
either  comes  from  the  common  labor  or  from  our  American  horn. 

I have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  shortage  of  mechanics 
now  existing  in  spite  of  any  statistics  that  might  come  from  the 
governmental  departments-— that  the  needs  of  the  contractors  are 
more  accurately  reflected  in  the  satement  that  I have  just  made,  that 
in  the  month  of  June  last  these  employers  were  23  per  cent  short  of 
a sufficient  number  of  mechanics. 

Just  what  the  needs  of  the  country  are  with  respect  to  labor  and 
with  respect  to  immigration  I shall  not  attempt  to  go  into,  because 
the  committee  has  gone  into  that  fully,  but  the  situation  is  such  that 
the  law  should  contain  a provision  that  will  permit  a committee  or 
a commission  or  a proper  department  to  have  authority  to  say  who 
shall  be  admitted  so  that  when  the  economic  fabric  of  the  country  is 
in  jeopardy,  or  one  of  those  great  industries  is  in  jeopardy,  that 

situation  may  be  met.  . . . 

The  Chairman.  Your  analysis  of  your  position  is  that  some  com- 
mission ought  to  be  intrusted  with  the  power  to  admit  labor  when 
it  is  needed  and  to  suspend  it  when  it  is  not  needed? 
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Mr.  Marshall,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Flexibility  is  the  word? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  going  to  state  the  fact  as  to  whether 
it  is  needed  now  or  not,  you  reach  a debatable  question  that  we  could 
sit  here  and  take  testimony  on  for  a week,  but  in  order  to  meet  the 
economic  needs  of  the  country  you  say  there  should  be  some  con. 
mission  or  board  which  will  have  power  to  make  the  law  flexible. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I will  close  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  with 
your  permission  will  prepare  a statement  and  submit  it,  unless  there 
are  some  questions  you  want  to  ask  me  in  respect  to  construction. 

Senator  Harris.  Of  course,  during  the  war  building  was  deferred 
for  several  years. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  That  was  because  they  could  not  use  steel  and 
certain  other  things  that  went  into  construction.  Now,  after  the 
war  we  had  several  million  unemployed  for  the  first,  year  or  so. 
You  think  we  ought  now’  to  let  down  the  bars  and  lei  m all  these 
people?  » •% 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  What  is  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I think  that  some  bar  should  be  determined  as  a 
maximum  number  that  will  be  let  in.  I do  not  think  the  bars  ought 
to  be  let  down,  but  I think  there  is  some  number  that  is  a maximum 
number  that  should  be  let  in,  and  within  that  number  there  should 
be  flexibility. 

Now,  going  back  to  this  other  subject  that  I was  referring  to, 
the  President’s  unemployment  conference  turned  to  construction  to 
cure  that  situation,  and  construction  did  cure  it. 

Senator  Harris.  You  say  a certain  number.  What  is  your  idea 
about  that? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I do  no&  know  that  I am  competent  to  answer  that, 
but  I would  say  somewhere  within  half  a million. 

Senator  Harris,  You  would  include  the  present  3 per  cent? 

Mr,  Marshall.  It  may  be  that  the  present  quota  is  sufficient,  but 
1 would  say  that  half  a million  would  certainly  answer  the  require- 
ments. 

Senator  Harris,  You  do  not  think  the  demand  for  houses  is  going 
to  be  great  in  the  next  three  or  four  years? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  I was  very  much  surprised  to  read  an 
article  in  the  American  Bankers’  Association  in  January ? containing 
a statement  that  they  were  $12,000,000,000  for  construction  short  as 
of  January  L That  is  a tremendous  amount. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  when  we  catch  up  we  would  have  all  of  this 
extra  labor  on  hand. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  normal  construction  industry  to-day,  based 
upon  the  natural  additions  since  1913,  would  be  between  five"  and  six 
billions.  You  can  not  stand  an  overload  more  than  a certain  amount 
without  causing  trouble. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Marshall,  let  me  see  if  I understand  you. 
Supposing  you  had  a law  fixing  the  maximum  number  at  500*000. 
Then  you  would  lodge  with  a board  the  power  to  reduce  that  number 
at  any  time,  or  totally  suspend? 
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Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  it  would  rest  with  the  board  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  of  the  economic  conditions  as  to  whether  a given  con- 
dition requires  more  or  less  within  that  maximum?  Is  that  your 
proposition? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  made  a good  deal  of  study  of  this 
question  and  you  are  to  prepare  a statement.  Will  you  finally  pre- 
pare a statement  supplementing  your  remarks  upon  that  particular 
phase  of  immigration? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I thank  you.  . 

(The  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Marshall  for  the  record  is  here- 
with appended:) 


STATEMENT  OF  R.  O.  MARSHALL,  ,TR.S  GENERAL  MANAGER  ASSOCIATION  GENERAL  CON- 
TRACTORS OF  AMERICA,  TO  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  IMMIGRATION. 

The  discussion  of  labor  supply  and  immigration  held  within  the  circle  of 
construction  Industry  during  the  past  two  years  has  crystallized  into  a general 
belief  that  the  bars  against  an  expected  Influx  of  immigrants  should  not  be 
let  down.  Tills  conclusion  is  reached  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  between  1910 
and  1920  the  building  trade  has  sustained  a loss  in  the  number  of  workmen, 
according  to  the  census  report  of  those  years.  The  census  figures  are  not  avail- 
able to  show  how  much  of  this  loss  has  been  overcome  since  1920  but  the  present 
rate  paid  for  building  labor  indicates  that  the  supply  is  considerably  short  of 
demand. 

The  volume  of  construction  carried  out  in  1023  was  approximately  60  per  cent 
greater  than  that  carried  on  in  the  year  of  1913  and  it  obviously  overtaxed  the 
building  labor  supply  of  the  country.  This  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  the 
index  of  construction  labor  rates  In  January,  1923,  referred  to  a 1913  base,  wa* 
approximately  220,  or,  in  other  words,  the  wage  scales  have  Increased  120  per 
cent  since  1913.  At;  the  present  time  demands  are  being  made  for  still  further 
increases  and  It  now  appears  that  the  volume  of  construction  projected  will 
require  these  increases  to  be  placed  in  effect.  Additional  building  laborers,  as 
well  as  mechanics,  are  needed  to  carry  on  sucees>Hully  the  annual  construction 
program. 

Thus  brietly  may  be  outlined  the  conditions  with  respect  to  labor  require- 
ments which  are  almost  universally  recognized  in  the  construction  industry. 
The  natural  tendency  of  construction  employers  under  these  circumstances 
might  be  to  ask  for  a complete  let  down  of  the  bars  to  immigration,  but  no 
such  action  Is  desired.  They  do  urge,  however,  that  immigration  laws  func- 
tioning somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  laws  be  passed  in  order  that 
an  intelligent  selection  of  immigrants  can  tie  made.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  by 
the  construction  industry  that  the  law  will  provide  some  agency,  possibly  a 
commission  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Commerce, 
and  Agriculture,  which  will  authorize  the  entrance  of  classes  of  labor  ns  the 
need  of  industry  expands,  or  shut  off  immigration  completely  in  the  event  of 
widespread  of  unemployment. 

Some  maximum  should  obviously  be  set,  possibly  500,000  annually,  but  a more 
Important  feature  is  to  insure  that  when  one  industry  is  overloaded  with  labor 
and  another  badly  in  need  of  labor,  only  those  qualified  for  the  undermanned 
industry  be  accepted.  The  facilities  for  gathering  information  are  no  doubt 
sufficiently  established  to  enable  any  properly  functioning  authority  to  deter- 
mine whether  additional  workmen  are  needed  for  a given  industry. 

Incidently,  the  construction  industry,  in  great  measure  through  the  shortage 
of  labor,  did  not  take  its  deflation  with  other  industries  in  1920  and  1921  and 
is  still  carrying  on  at  an  unsafe  level  of  cost.  If  no  effort  whatever  is  made 
to  Increase  the  labor  supply  it  appears  Inevitable  that  before  long  the  costs 
will  mount  to  such  a point  that  a depression  must  follow.  By  a gradual  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  workmen  this  industry  can  no  doubt  be  eased  down 
from  its  unstable  condition  without  a collapse. 

If  such  action  can  be  brought  about,  it  will  undoubtedly  save  the  owners 
of  housing  facilities  in  the  United  States  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
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gome  twenty  billion  dollars’  worth  of  projects  have  been  built  at  excessive  “ 

costs  In  the  last  few  years,  and  a sudden  break  in  the  industry,  which  can 

easily  be  induced  by  the  scarcity  of  construction  labor,  will  mean  a wholesale  ; 

deflation.  This  deflation  will  not  be  borne  by  those  who  built  these  projects 

in  the  high  market  as  a speculative  venture,  because  they  are  now  in  the  clear,  f 

but  will  be  borne  by  the  thousands  of  citizens  of  ordinary  means  who  have 

acquired  these  projects. 

Labor  shortage  and  wages  are,  of  course,  not  the  only  factors  contributing  to  * 

the  high  cost  of  construction  to-day,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  one  of  the  ] 

most  Important  \ 

An  important  factor  in  the  shortage  of  building  labor  appears  to  be  the  1 

tendency  of  educational  methods  which  lead  the  younger  men  away  from  the  1 

skilled  trade  into  the  clerical  positions.  These  boys  have  almost  ceased  to  | 

enter  the  trades  as  apprentices  and  the  entire  supply  must  come, either  from  i 

existing  common  labor  or  from  immigration.  The  nature  and  the  deficit  of  un- 
skilled building  labor  preclude  any  immediate  relief  through  their  training  ; 

for  the  trades.  ' 

A great  amount  of  work  is  now  being  done  by  contractors  throughout  the 
country  in  establishing  trade  schools  and  encouraging  young  men  to  learn  a 
trade;  however,  these  apprenticeship  courses  to  produce  real  mechanics  re- 
quire three  or  four  years  and  are  obviously  a slow  means  of  correcting  the 
present  situation. 

The  Associated  General  Contractors  for  over  three  yegrs  have  hjeen  exert- 
ing every  influence  possible  to  lengthen  the  construction  season  and  perform 
winter  construction  so  that  the  construction  labor  supply  could  be  most  effec- 
tively utilized.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  move  was  to  keep  within 
the  construction  Industry  all  those  who  had  been  trained  to  perform  Its 
operations  and  not  allow  them  to  be  taken  by  other  industries  on  account  of 
seasonal  unemployment  Efforts  along  this  line  are  fast  receiving  the  cooper- 
ation of  engineers,  architects,  and  public  officials  but  It  also  Is  a slow  process  ; 

as  a great  amount  of  educational  work  must  be  done  to  overcome  the  existing 
habit  of  seasonal  building. 

This  conservation  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  training  of  apprentices,  is  necessary 
to  the  orderly  progress  of  construction,  but  when  the  industry  is  running  at  50 
to  60  per  cent  overload,  they  are  obviously  incapable  of  Influencing  to  a great 
extent  the  immediate  situation. 

The  only  Immediate  relief  appears,  therefore,  to  He  in  some  sort  of  a selec- 
tive law  which  will  allow  the  entrance  of  building  mechanics  and  building 
labor  already  trained.  Some  of  the  European  countries  have  a surplus  of  work- 
men especially  adapted  to  this  industry  and  these  men  could  be  used  with  great 
advantage  to  the  country  without  lowering  the  standard  of  living  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States. 

It  appears  certain  that  there  should  be  some  agency  capable  of  analyzing  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  different  industries  and  ascertaining  whether  that 
industry  Is  justly  entitled  to  some  relief  in  the  matter  of  Immigration.  As  long 
as  no  such  agency  exists,  there  Is  constant  battle  between  the  opposing  groups 
of  labor  and  employer. 

Either  of  these  groups,  If  allowed  ks  way,  would  produce  industrial  condi- 
tions detrimental  to  the  entire  country.  Some  employers  would  bring  in  la- 
borers by  the  millions  until  almost  any  workman  would  be  glad  to  sell  his 
services  for  15  cents  per  hour.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  men  in  the 
ranks  of  labor  who  would  stop  all  Immigration  and  exercise  a rigid  birth 
control  In  hope  of  reducing  the  supply  of  labor  until  the  unskilled  workman 
commanded  a higher  compensation  than  that  received  by  the  managers  of 
Industry.  In  between  these  two  extremes  there  must  obviously  be  a policy  that 
will  most  adequately  protect  the  welfare  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country. 

The  placing  Into  effect  of  any  policy  of  this  nature  presumes  the  careful  study 
of  Industrial  conditions  In  the  different  industries  and  a total  absence  of  any 
political  or  party  consideration.  Any  commission  which  guided  such  a policy 
would  be  obliged  to  deal  with  one  of  the  newest  and  the  most  difficult  of  sci- 
ences, that  of  economic  and  Industrial  relations. 

In  the  construction  Industry  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  activities  of  man- 
agement are  concerned  with  the  labor  question  and  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  those 
who  have  been  studying  this  problem  that  a selective  immigration  policy  admin- 
istered by  an  agency  capable  of  intelligent  determination  would  eliminate  much 
of  the  useless  strife  now  occurring,  not  only  in  construction,  but  In  many  other 
Industries.  Through  the  functioning  of  such  an  agency  the  opposing  eonten- 
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tlons  of  workmen  and  employers  with  respect  to  labor  supply  could  be  impar- 
tially investigated,  and  in  many  cases  made  compatible.  When  worker  and 
employer  agree  upon  un  immigration  decision  at  the  present  day  there  ceases 
to  be  an  immigration  problem. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a delegation,  I think,  from  Pennsylvania 
that  will  get  here  at  half  past  2,  and  the  committee  will  now  take 
a recess  until  that  time. 

(Thereupon,  at  1 o’clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a recess  until 
2.30  o’clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  met  at  2.30  o’clock  p.  m.,«  pursuant  to  recess. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  will  hear 
from  Judge  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I would  prefer,  if  there  is  no  objection,  that  Mr.  Bil- 
linkopf  speak  first. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  T might  say  to  the  delegation  that 
is  here  that  the  Senate  has  now  under  consideration  in  executive 
session  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  on  liquor  smuggling.  It  is  a 
matter  of  a good  deal  of  international  importance,  and  all  these 
gentlemen  are  anxious  to  get  back  to  it,  and  I have  told  them  both  of 
you,  Judge  Lewis  and  Mr.  Billikopf,  are  distinguished  for  the 
brevity  with  which  you  can  state  your  views. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JACOB  BILLIKOPF. 

Mr.  Billikopf,  I appreciate  enormously  the  courtesy  which  you 
have  extended  to  us  to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  I might  say  that  your  Senator  is  in  part  responsi- 
ble for  that  courtesy. 

Mr.  Billikopf.  I understand  that,  and  we  have  already  thanked 
him  profusely. 

By  way  of  introduction,  I want  to  say  that  I am  an  immigrant, 
having  come  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  15.  I came  here,  as  have 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  boys  and  girls,  in  search  of  economic  free- 
dom, of  educational  advantages,  and  more  particularly  in  search  of 
spiritual  possibilities.  Therefore,  I feel  I can  speak  on  the  subject 
subjectively. 

Then,  again,  ever  since  my  graduation  from  the  university,  where 
I paddled  my  canoe  as  have  thousands  of  other  immigrant  boys  and 
and  girls,  I have  been  literally  associated  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  immigrants  of  all  races  and  creeds  and  I feel  that  I can  approach 
the  subject  more  or  less  objectively. 

I want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  my  associates,  who  represent  a 
large  number  of  civic,  fraternal  and  philanthropic  organizations  in 
Pennsylvania,  comprising,  possibly,  a hundred  thousand  self-reliant 
and  self-respecting  American  citizens— that  my  associates  and  I are 
very  vigorously  opposed  to  unrestricted  immigration;  that  is,  we  are 
opposed  to  the  type  of  immigrant  whose  physique  and  mentality  are 
impaired;  to  the  immigrant  with  criminalistic  tendencies,  to  any 
man  or  woman  who  comes  with  ideas  or  ideals  which  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  ideals  governing  our  own  country. 

Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  the  so-called  Johnson  hill,  and  the 
bill  tentatively  projected  by  your  own  committee,  are  too  rigid.  We 
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feel  that  the  existing  emergency  quota  law  under  which  we  are 
operating  to-day  excludes  all  of  the  categories  above  mentioned  and 
that  it  makes  ample  provisions  whereby  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  are  conserved. 

I take  it  that  the  fundamental  principle  underlying  any  restric- 
tion is  predicated  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  a number  of  persons 
in  this  country  who  are  not  readily  absorbed  in  the  body  politic; 
therefore,  we  do  not  wish  to  bring  m any  additional  e’ement  which 
will  complicate  the  situation. 

On  the  basis  of  my  vast  and  varied  experience  throughout  the 
entire  country  and  covering  a great  many  years,  I want  to  make 
the  emphatic  statement  that  the  new  immigrant  adapts  himself  or 
becomes  assimilated  with  infinitely  greater  rapidity  than  Is  com- 
monly supposed. 

During  my  many  years’  experience  in  social  service  work  I have, 
together  with  my  former  associates,  placed  nearly  150,000  immi- 
grants at  various  jobs.  Some  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
of  New  York,  spent  a large  amount  of  money  for  the  .purpose  of 
educating  the  prospective  emigrants  that  New  York  City,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  other  seacoast  towns  did  not  constitute  all  of 
America;  that  there  was  a great  stretch  of  territory  in  the  South, 
West  and  Southwest  where  the  immigrant  could  find  suitable  em- 
ployment and  become  happy.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  officially 
associated  with  the  Galveston  movement  whereby  immigrants  were 
diverted  from  Galveston  throughout  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Senator  Copeland.  Did  they  land  there  at  Galveston? 

Mr.  Billikopf.  They  landed  at  Galveston,  were  distributed 
throughout  the  South  and  West,  and,  in  turn,  attracted  friends  and 
relatives  who  had  settled  in  the  crowded  eastern  cities.  We  found 
employment  for  some  20,000  such  immigrants  within  a period  of 
three  years  and  placed  them  in  some  forty  different  trades  and 
occupations. 

With  the  assistance  of  a noted  economist,  who  represented  at  that 
time  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  I made  an  intensive  analysis  of  what  had 
become  of  these  immigrants  after  they  had  been  in  this  country 
several  years.  And  what  I shall  say  of  this  group  is  true  also  of 
other  groups  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  We  found  that  while 
the  majority  of  them,  on  their  arrival,  were  shabbily  dressed,  poorly 
nourished,  and  uncouth  in  their  exterior;  that  while  some  or  them 
were  radical  in  the  sense  that  in  their  native  countries  they  suffered 
from  discontent  and  could  not  adjust  themselves  overnight  to  new 
American  conditions— that  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years,  when  the 
study  was  made,  all  of  the  immigrants  were  happily  employed; 
their  children  were  attending  the  schools;  no  one  was  dependent  on 
private  or  public  charities;  a number  purchased  homes  on  the  part- 
payment  plan,  and  there  was  universal  contentment  with  their  new 
surroundings. 

Senator  Copeland.  What  proportion  of  them  did  remain  at  Gal- 
veston and  vicinity? 

Mr.  Billikopf.  I should  say  possibly  75  per  cent  of  them  re- 
mained. Some  were  attracted  to  the  crowded  East.  Some  returned 
to  their  native  lands;  but  those  who  remained  served  in  turn  as  a 
nucleus,  attracting  Mends  and  relatives  from  New  York,  Philadel- 
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phia,  and  elsewhere,  so  that  the  number  that  left  the  so-called  Gal* 
veston  territory  for  the  East  was  balanced  by  an  equal  or  even  larger 
number  of  those  who  were  recruited  from  the  eastern  cities. 

Senator  Copeland.  How  many  of  them  went  onto  the  land  ? How 
many  became  farmers  or  agriculturists  of  some  sort? 

Mr.  Billikopf.  I should  say  vary  few.  Almost  all  of  them— I 
would  say  easily  90  per  cent — went  into  such  industrial  pursuits  as 
butchers  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  machinists  in 
the  Santa  Fe  shops,  in  Tojpeka,  and  other  parts  of  Missouri;  shoe- 
makers in  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee,  etc. 

Senator  Copeland.  When  you  spoke  of  the  20,000  at  Galveston 
under  the  Seliiff  experiment  they  were  all  .Tews? 

Mr.  BiLLiitorF.  Yes;  they  were  all  Jews, 

Senator  Copeland.  Russian  Jews? 

Mr.  Bilukopf.  People  coming  from  Russia,  Galicia,  Poland,  and 
elsewhere. 

Our  study  revealed  this  extraordinarily  interesting  fact.  Out  of 
that  entire  group  we  failed  to  find  a single  one  who  remained  an 
extreme  radical.  Just  then  the  late  Walter  Page  visited  Kansas 
City,  where  I resided.  Mr.  Page  was  kind  enough  to  seek  informa- 
tion from  me  as  to  the  organization  of  our  board  of  public  welfare, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  which  was  run  along  non- 

Iiolitical  lines,  and  of  which  I had  the  privilege  of  being  president. 
:Xe  wanted  to  know  something  about  its  composition,  with  a view 
of  introducing  a somewhat  similar  form  of  organization  in  the  board 
of  education  in  New  York  City,  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested 
at  the  time. 

When  Mr.  Page  had  finished  questioning  me  I mentioned  to  him 
this  interesting  revelation,  namely,  that  out  of  all  of  these  Galves- 
tonian immigrants  I failed  to  find  anyone  with  extreme  radical 
tendencies.  He  then  told  me  this  little  story,  which  throws  an 
enormous  amount  of  light  on  the  entire  question  of  radicalism  in 
this  country. 

Balzac  had  a valet  by  the  name  of  Alphonse,  who  for  14  years  had 
belonged  to  a eommuist  organization  in  Paris.  He  had  never  ab- 
sented himself  from  a weekly  meeting.  Balzac,  discovering  that 
his  valet  had  failed  to  attend  a nlunber  of  consecutive  meetings,  pos- 
sibly eight  or  ten,  directed  this  inquiry : 

Alphonse,  how  am  I to  account  for  the  fact  that  you  have  been  negligent  In 
your  attendance  at  the  socialist  meetings;  that  you  have  disassociated  your- 
self, apparently,  from  the  organization? 

To  which  the  valet  replied: 

You  see,  my  master,  at  one  of  our  recent  meetings  we  computed  the  amount 
of  wealth  in  France,  and  dividing  it  equally  among  all  the  people,  we  found 
each  would  get  200  francs.  But  then,  master,  I have  H00  francs  in  the  bank, 
so  why  should  I be  a member  of  the  Socialist  Party,  which  would  despoil  me 
of  300  francs? 

The  moral  is  obvious.  The  moment  the  immigrant  enters  our 
night  schools  and  acquires  the  rudiments  of  the  English  language; 
the  moment  he  acquires  a little  competence;  the  moment  he  sends  his 
children  to  school,  the  moment  his  boy  goes  to  the  high  school  or 
university,  which  privileges  were  denied  him  and  his  children  in  his 
own  country  • the  moment  he  pays  a small  amount  of  money,  be  it 
only  $50,  or  $100,  as  a part  payment  on  a little  house — that  moment 
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all  his  radicalism  evaporates  and  he  becomes  a full-fledged  and  law- 
abiding  member  of  the  community.  You  have  no  idea  how  grossly 
exaggerated  are  the  reports  relative  to  the  amount  and  gravity  of 
radicalism  among  the  foreign  born  in  this  country.  So  much  for 
that. 

I do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  there  is  no  set  of  people  in  the  coun- 
try among  whom  the  passion  for  education  is  as  powerful  as  among 
the  immigrants,  who  will  deny  themselves  almost  anything  to  give 
their  children  an  education. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  talk  nowadays  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
good  American  citizen. 

If  Americanism  involves  birth  in  this  country,  or  ability  to  speak 
the  English  language  without  the  trace  of  an  accent,  which  I am 
sorry  to  say  I can  not  do,  then  I am  afraid  that  many  of  us  never 
will  become  Americans;  but  if  Americanism  implies  the  spiritual 
adjustment  to  everything  that  is  finest  and  everything  that  is  pre- 
cious in  our  American  life,  then  I would  say  that  the  immigrant  in 
the  main  does  become  a good  American;  that  the  immigrant  has 
made  a notable  contribution  to  our  civilization.  • 

Having  given  expression  to  a generalization,  I will  buttress  it  by 
a few  concrete  examples.  Mr.  Louis  Marshall,  at  a hearing  before 
a congressional  committee,  spoke  of  notable  men  of  the  type  of 
Marconi,  Tesla,  Steinmetz,  and  Michael  Pupin,  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  Nordic  group  and  might  have  been  excluded  under  the  pro- 
posed law.  Quite  true ; but  1 shall  add  a word  regarding  the  humble, 
undistinguished  immigrant;  the  one  whose  achievements  are  not 
recorded  in  the  newspapers,  whose  accomplishments  are  not  heralded 
from  the  housetops.  I am  interested  in  the  great  mass  of  uncouth- 
looking  and  apparently  uncultured  people  who  are,  fundamentally, 
Americans. 

Let  me  illustrate.  My  mother  is  an  aged  person.  She  can  not 
speak  a word  of  the  English  language.  Unfortunately  she  came  here 
at  a time  when  the  acquisition  of  a new  language  was  very  difficult. 
She  is  un-American  in  that  she  does  not  conform  to  the  latest  style 
of  dress.  She  is  un-American  in  that  her  table  manners  are  not 
perfect ; but  she  is  spiritually  American,  because  she  has  slaved  all 
her  life  to  give  several  of  her  children  a collegiate  education:  because 
she  has  striven  to  make  of  them  useful  men  and  women.  Only 
recently  I received  a letter  from,  her  pleading  with  me  to  pursue  the 
work  in  which  I am  engaged,  a work  in  the  interest  of  those  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves,  the  work  of  social  service,  and  that  I should 
not  confine  my  efforts  to  any  particular  group  or  nationality.  And 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  like  my  mother  in  this  country. 

I havei  a brother  nearly  55  years  of  age  whom  I had  not  seen  for 
about  20  years.  I thought  he  was  killed  during  the  massacres  in 
Russia.  lie  came  to  this  country  four  months  ago,  arriving  at  Ellis 
Island.  Having  suffered  untold  agonies,  he  was  uncouth  looking; 
his  exterior  was  against  him.  Judging  him  by  externals  you  would 
naturally  suppose  that  he  was  not  the  kind  of  a man  to  become 
Americanized. 

A representative  of  the  American  Relief  Association  located  him  in 
the  Ukraine  some  IB  months  ago,  and  the  first  appeal  he  sent  to 
me  was  this,  “ Please  urge  my  brother  to  send  me  an  Anglo-Russian 
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dictionary,”  which  request  I readily  met.  You  should  have  heard 
him  speak  the  language  on  the  day  or  his  arrival.  He  spoke  a broken 
English,  of  course;  but  he  conversed  pretty  freely  with  my  wife, 
who  does  not  speak  Yiddish  or  Russian,  being  native  born. 

In  the  last  four  months  my  brother  has  acquired  the  English  lan- 
guage with  such  rapidity  that  I beg  of  you  to  read  a letter  which  I 
am  prepared  to  send  you,  a 15-page  letter,  written  in  exquisite  Eng- 
lish and  in  which  he  gives  his  analysis  and  reaction  to  things  Ameri- 
can. I challenge  any  one,  be  he  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  Harvard  or 
Princeton,  to  express  himself  as  freely  and  as  soulfully  as  my  brother 
did  regarding  things  American.  In  his  letter  my  brother  quoted 
from  the  writings  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
his  appreciation  of  what  America  means  to  him.  And  he  is  typical 
of  thousands  of  others. 

About  a year  ago  I visited  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  foreign  relief.  I addressed  a crowd  of  about  500  or 
600  people,  and  in  that  audience  there ‘was  a strange-looking  individ 
ual,  his  hair  unkempt  and  very  poorly  dressed.  I turned  to  the  chair-  ft 
man  and  inquired : “ Who  is  that  man?”  He  was  a huckster,  a ped- 
dler, of  the  type  you  see  in  the  large  urban  communities.  “ I sup- 
pose he  came  to  hear  you  speak,”  was  the  comment. 

When  I concluded  my. appeal  in  behalf  of  the  anemic,  underfed 
children  in  the  Ukraine  and  elsewhere  this  man,  in  broken  English, 
but  in  a voice  full  of  emotion  and  filled  with  tremor,  got  up  and  made 
this  statement : 

I came  to  the  United  States  about  15  years  a no.  I am  the  father  of  seven 
children.  My  oldest  child  was  a hoy.  When  the  war  broke  out  I said  to  him, 

“ My  son,  I want  you  to  enlist  and  fight  for  the  United  States.  This  country 
has  been  wonderful  to  us.”  And  he  did  enlist.  He  gave  up  his  life  on  the 
battle  field  of  Flanders. 

This  morning  I received  from  Washington  a eheek  for  $250,  which  is  the 
first  payment  toward  the  Insurance  which  was  carried  on  my  son’s  life.  I 
am  not  going  to  keep  this  money — 

And,  by  the  way,  Senator  Reed,  this  will  appeal  to  you,  as  one  who 
is  interested  in  the  bonus— 

I w}H  not  keep  this  $2.50.  Nothin,?  In  the  world,  can  compensate  me  for  the 
loss  of  my  son.  I will  give  it  to  you  to  give  to  others  who  are  less  fortunate 
than  myself.  Nor  do  I propose  to  keep  a single  penny  of  the  additional  money 
that  will  come  to  me. 

Now,  gentlemen,-  I have  given  you  three  types.  They  are  not 
drawn  from  books  of  fiction.  They  are  not  among  the  distinguished 
Americans,  but  they  are  the  humble  type  of  Americans  whom  so 
many  of  us  misjudge  on  account  of  externals.  If  I understand  the 
word  “Americanism, ” these  men  and  women  are  possessed  of  that 
kind  of  Americanism  which  means  a spiritual  appreciation  of  that 
which  is  finest  and  best  in  our  American  life. 

The  contention  I wish  to  make  is  simly  this:  There  has  arisen  in 
recent  months  an  enormous  amount  of  hysteria  on  the  subject  of  the 
adjustability  of  the  new  type  of  immigrant.  I am  not  here  to  say 
he  is  a paragon  of  all  the  virtues.  A former  teacher,  a Baptist,  and 
a saintly  man  for  whom  I have  made  provision  in  my  will  as  an 
expression  of  gratitude  for  his  influence  on  my  life,  this  saintly 
man  said  once  in  his  baccalaureate  sermon : 

The  deepest  tragedy  in  all  social  and  religious  endeavor  is  the  constant 
undoing  of  evangelised  souls  in  unevangelized  surroundings. 
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Thus  in  our  slums,  on  account  of  seasonal  occupations,  poor  hous- 
ing, lack  of  law  enforcements,  etc.,  certain  excrescences  arise.  And 
yet  if  you  had  gone  with  me  last  Sunday  night  to  the  Academy  of 
Music  m Philadelphia  and  watched  the  procession  between  the  hours 
of  6 and  8 of  those  clamoring  for  admission  to  hear  the  wonderful 
orchestra  led  by  Stokowski,  you  would  have  found  that  80  per  cent 
of  these  in  line  were  young  Italians,  Poles,  and  Jews;  if  you  were  to 
go  to  Carnegie  Hall  to  hear  Heifetz  or  Mischa  Elman,  or  any  of  the 
great  virtuosos,  you  would  find  in  long  lines  thousands  of  immigrants 
waiting  patiently  for  an  opportunity  to  gain  admission.  Why? 
Because  they  are  clamoring  lor  that  which  is  fine  and  beautiful  and 
artistic  in  life.  Oh,  it  is  by  these  and  not  by  artificial  standards 
that  we  want  you  to  gauge  them. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  has  arisen  a great  deal  of  hysteria, 
much  of  it  caused  by  fugitive  articles  written  by  journalists  who, 
after  a stay  of  one  or  two  weeks  in  Poland,  Rumania,  or  Galicia, 
have  attempted  to  interpret  the  soul  and  make-up  of  a people  upon 
the  most  inadequate  data,  upon  the  most  insecure  and  unscientific 
observations.  „ s 

I venture  to  say  that  if  Montesquieu  or  Lord  Bryce  were  to  come 
back  to  w.arth  and  their  perspicacity  was  unequaled,  and  if  they  had 
the  literary  powers  of  a Hardy,  Galsworthy,  or  a Bernard  Shaw, 
they  could  not,  to  saw  ,:,eir  live's,  after  a visit  in  this  country  of  only 
four  or  five  weeks,  or  even  months,  give  a satisfactory  analysis  of  the 
American  type. 

I have  lived  in  San  Francisco,  in  Missouri,  and  in  the  East,  and  I 
find  that  there  are  so  many  divergences  that  a person  coming  from 
abroad  can  not  appraise  as  on  the  basis  of  a few  months’  study  of 
our  manners,  customs,  laws,  etc.  And  yet,  on  the  strength  of  hastily 
written  articles  by  immature  students,  we  predicate  our  convictions 
as  to  the  character  of  the  immigrant  as  he  is  found  in  his  native 
home.  For  that  matter,  the  data  gathered  in  behalf  of  the  so-called 
Nor  dice  race  theory  are  assailed  by  eminent  scientists. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  pending  our  attempt  to  gain  further 
knowledge — economic,  anthropological,  and  sociological-— we  ought 
to  follow  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Louis  Marshall,  the  great  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  and  who  probably  understands  the  immigration  prob- 
lem as  well  as  any  living  person— that  there  should  be  appointed  a 
commission  to  make  a thorough  and  scientific  appraisal  of  the  situa- 
tion and  bring  a report  to  Congress  two  years  hence.  In  the  mean- 
time there  should  be  no  further  limitations  on  the  present  quota, 
because  the  existing  emergency  quota  under  which  we  are  operating, 
and  with  a few  human  features  introduced  into  it— to  obviate  some 
of  the  tragedies  such  as  we  have  experienced — will  take  care  of  the 
situation  and  fully  protect  our  American  interests.  By  44  humaniz- 
ing features”  I mean  that,  in  addition  to  the  present  3 per  cent 
quota,  immediate  relatives  of  citizens  or  declarants  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  country  without  coining  within  the  quota. 

The  Chairman.  Don’t  you  think  the  fact  of  the  patriotism  shown 
by  the  alien  races  during  the  war  is  a practical  fact  ? 

Mr.  Billikopp.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Going  to  show  how  liberty  and  opportunity  here 
are  assimilated  even  in  support  of  the  political  union  in  America? 
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You  are  saying  that  these  writers  have  not  a sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  facts;  that  their  observations  are  based  on  insufficient  date. 
Isn’t  that  the  fundamental  fact? 

Mr.  Billikoff.  That  they  haven’t  that  knowledge? 

The  Chairman.  Isn’t  it  a fundamental  fact  that,  with  40  for- 
eign  groups  here  when  the  war  broke  out,  we  exhibited,  with  these 
groups  taking  part,  a higher  degree  of  national  unity  than  any 
nationality  on  the  face  of  the  globe? 

Mr.  Billikoff.  I would  say  unqualifiedly  so. 

Senator  Copeland.  I would  like  to  add  this  to  what  the  witness 
has  said.  A friend  of  mine,  a member  of  the  library  board  for  a 
long  time,  told  me  that  the  b.anch  libraries  which  are  located  in  the 
Jewish  section  have  the  largest  percentage  of  demand  for  books  of 
high  type,  not  trash,  but  books  of  high  quality,  which  is  a notable 
distinction  to  branches  in  sections  where  so-called  Americans  live, 
where  the  demand  is  for  a very  inferior  class  of  literature. 

The  Chairman.  I am  impressed  with  this  witness’s  testimony  as 
to  the  average  man  who  comes  over  here.  I am  very  much  impressed 
with  what  you  have  said  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  man,  the 
ordinary  members  of  your  group.  You  know  you  have  dwelt  on 

that.  , 

Mr.  Billikoff.  Yes,  sir.  I will  just  conclude  by  say  mg  this.  At  a 
dinner  given  to  Senator  fteed  and  Senator  Pepper  by  some  500  ardent 
admirers  in  Philadelphia  a few  weeks  ago,  and  at  which  I had  the 
privilege  of  speaking  on  immigration,  I made  some  reference  to 
General  Atterbury,  one  of  the  greatest  industrialists  in  our  country. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  he  said  to  me : 

I am  Impressed  with  what  you  have  said.  You  have  given  me  a new  angle 
on  the  situation,  but  I want  to  say  to  you  in  all  fairness  that  the  reason  I 
am  opposed  to  .the  immigrant  is  on  account  of  the  prevailing  radical  tendencies 
among  them. 

And  he  proceeded  to  mention  the  fact  that  a certain  paper  pub- 
lished in  Yiddish,  with  a circulation  of  120,000,  was,  according  to 
his  best  information,  of  Bolshevist  tendencies. 

I was  able  to  refute  that  statement.  That  particular  paper,  called 
the  Vorwaerts,  has  for  two  or  three  years  been  fighting  as  strenuously 
as  it  could  the  policies  of  the  Leains  and  Tchitcherins.  For  one  week 
I read  the  paper  in  the  original  to  determine  to  what  extent  it  was 
communistic,  and  I sent  General  Atterbury  only  day  before  yester- 
day a letter  in  which  I gave  him  an  epitome  of  the  articles  which  ap- 
peared on  two  successive  days.  If  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a mo- 
ment, I shall  give  you  a synopsis  of  the  contents  of  that  supposedly 
“ vile  Bolshevik  paper.” 

On  the  first  page  of  the  Vorwaerts,  as  of  March  10,  there  was  news 
of  the  day.  On  the  second  page  news  of  the  day  and  advertisements. 
On  the  third  page,  a lengthy  article  devoted  to  “ unemployment  in- 
surance in  the  cloak  and  suit  industry,”  an  article  “ On  the  latest 
developments  in  the  oil  scandal”;  “A  story  of  a Belgian  princess 
who  sacrificed  everything  for  the  sake  of  a love  affair,’  was  another 
feature  story. 

On  the  fourth  page  two  columns  and  a half  were  devoted  to  a 
synopsis  of  Secretary  Hughes’s  eulogy  of  President  Harding.  An 
editorial  entitled  “ MacDonald’s  friendly  letter  to  Poincare  and  the 
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latter’s  most  sympathetic  reply,”  and  “ A tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  P. 
Rosenthal — a noted  economist.”  A three-column  article  devoted  to 
music  and  the  legitimate  drama,  an  article  headed  “Warning  to 
parents — Don’t  allow  your  children  to  gamble  with  slot  machines  in 
candy  stores,  because  they  are  a menace  to  the  morals  of  children,” 
was  not  impressively  written. 

On  the  fifth  page  “A  letter  from  Hungary  dealing  with  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  in  that  country.”  Another  one,  “ A visit 
to  the  libraryand  museum  connected  with  the  New  York  police  de- 
partment.” There  was  a continuation  of  a serial  love  story,  the  theme 
being  the  adjustment  of  the  immigrant  to  our  American  life  and 
American  environment.  A criticism  of  Mussolini’s  administration, 
with  special  reference  to  the  coming  elections  in  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment; an  article  on  how  to  acquire  citizenship  papers,  a column  and 
a half  in  length,  and,  by  the  way,  during  the  past  year,  this  paper 
had  seventy-five  citizenship  articles  which  were  gotten  out  in  book 
form,  both  Yiddish  and  English;  letters  to  the  editor — all  dealing 
with  household  matters,  such  as  legal  advice,  etc.  Pages  6 and  7 

I advertisements,  all  respectable,  and  of  a high  quality. 

Page  8,  half  of  it  devoted  to  a pictorial  section,  such  as  we  find 
in  the  Evening  Ledger  and  the  Evening  Bulletin  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  balance  to  purely  local  news. 

This,  supposedly,  radical  paper!  Almost  all  the  other  Yiddish 
papers  are  conservative.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  their  articles  are 
devoted  to  distinctly  American  news  and  25  per  cent  to  a recital  of 
things  that  are  happening  in  Europe,  so  that  the  immigrant  who  has 
home  connections  need  not  suffer  from  ennui  and  nostalgia.  A great 
paper  like  the  Jewish  World,  published  in  Philadelphia,  is  100  per 
} cent  uncompromisingly  American. 

I have  dwelt  on  these  facts  in  detail  because  even  so  far-visioned 
a man  as  General  Atterbury  bases  his  conclusions  on  imperfect  in- 
formation. 

Senator  Copeland.  Mr.  Marshall  told  us  of  his  experience  in  the 
war,  and  he  spoke  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  enthusiasm  and 
patriotism  displayed  by  the  editors  of  those  papers  with  reference 
7 to  these  problems. 

Mr.  Billikopf.  I thank  you  more  than  I can  possibly  say,  consid- 
5 ering  the  fact  that  you  have  had  so  many  people  before  you,  for 

listening  to  us  on  this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  representatives  here? 
Senator  Reed.  Yes;  we  would  like  to  hear  from  the  judge  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  LEWIS,  JUDGE  MUNICIPAL  COURT, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Gentlemen,  I merely  want  to  say  this : If  any  impres- 
sion is  to  be  made  upon  you  at  all  by  us  as  witnesses,  I would  much 

I prefer  that  the  impression  that  I know  must  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Billikopf’s  talk  remain  with  the  committee  rather  than  anything  I 
can  add  to  disturb  it. 

Perhaps,  to  be  fashionable,  1 should  introduce  myself.  By  the 
accident  of  birth  I am  one  of  those  who  was  on  the  other  side  when 
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I have  often  looked  back  upon  that  day  as  my  birthday  — the  day 
that  I landed  in  Philadelphia.  The  day  after,  I went  to  school. 

Senator  Heed.  The  second  day  after  you  landed  ? 

Mr.  Lewis,  The  second  day  afterwards  I was  taken  to  an  Ameri- 
can school,  the  like  of  which  I had  never  seen  in  my  13  years  of  life 
on  this  earth.  From  that  day  on,  for  several  years,  night  and  day, 
attending  both  night  and  day  school,  I went  through  the  courses  m 
that  wonderful  American  institution — the  public  school. 

I studied  law  in  the  law  library  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Sena- 
tor, because  I did  not  have  the  funds  with  which  to  attend  the  uni- 
versity law  school. 

Senator  Copeland.  How  long  were  you  in  the  public  schools  ? 

Mr.  Lewis,  Four  years,  and  then  three  years  in  the  high  school. 

Senator  Reed.  Where  were  you  born  ? . 

Mr.  Lewis.  Russia. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  speak  any  English  when  you  arrived? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Not  a word. 

Senator  Copeland.  Did  you  finish  the  high  school  course? 

Mr.  Lewis,  I left  toward  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  Upon  the 
very  day,  gentlemen,  when  by  law  I was  entitled  to  apply  for  it, 
I was  admitted  to  citizenship  in  these  United  States  of  America. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  it  worth  while,  in  connection  with  the 
subject  under  discussion,  when  I state,  apropos  of  what  has  already 
been  said  here,  that  with  regard  to  the  desire  of  the  foreigners  to 
learn  the  English  language,  American  history,  and  American  gov- 
ernment, during  my  student  years  I earned  my  living— my  parents 
both  having  died  before  my  arrival  in  this  country — bv  giving 
English  lessons  to  other  and  later  arrivals  in  this  country.  Work- 
ers in  the  factories  and  shops  eagerly  sat  up  late  into  the  night 
studying  elementary  English  and  paying  me  for  teaching  them. 
I was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia  and  practiced  law,  I 
hope  in  a creditable  and  honorable  manner,  and  in  February,  1922, 
I was  honored  by  an  appointment  and  last  November,  in  a city- 
wide election,  was  elected  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  municipal 
court  of  our  city,  a court  having  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction, 
including  exclusive  jurdiction  in  all  juvenile  cases  and  domestic 
relations  cases. 

Senator  Copeland.  I am  sorry  we  haven’t  you  over  in  New  York 
in  the  Democratic  Party.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Reed.  You  can't  have  him,  Senator.  We  are  going  to 
keep  him. 

Mr.  Lewis,  Please  pardon  these  personal  references.  They  are 
not  exceptional.  Thousands  of  foreign-born  Americans  can  make, 
and  I am  sure  have  made,  a better  showing.  It  so  happened  during 
the  period  of  the  war  that  I was  counsel  for  an  association  of  manu- 
facturers of  women’s  and  men’s  garments  in  Philadelphia,  and  hav- 
ing been  on  one  of  the  committees  in  our  city  charged  with  obtaining 
subscriptions  for  the  various  Liberty  loans  I devoted  considerable 
time  for  that  purpose  among  foreign-born  Americans.  I went  from 
factory  to  factory  and  from  shop  to  shop  and  there,  with  very  little 
difficulty,  obtained  a 100  per  cent  subscription ; the  enthusiasm  dis- 
played and  the  patriotism  evinced  were  inspirational.  By  far  the 
great  majority  of  the  workers,  men  and  women  alike,  were  foreign 
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born,  but  they  knew  and  showed  by  their  subscriptions  that  they 
appreciated  and  understood  what  it  meant  to  live  in  America  and  be 
Americans. 

I do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more  of  the  time  of  this  committee. 
I felt  I owed  it  to  my  country  to  come  here  and  to  say  to  you,  just 
as  I said  this  morning  to  our  own  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, that,  having  been  given  the  opportunity  after  landing  as  a 
greenhorn  at  the  wharf  in  Philadelphia,  of  drinking  at  the  fountain 
of  American  ideals,  American  Government,  American  institutions,  to 
the  point  of  being  intrusted  with  judicial  honor  and  responsibility, 
that  1 add  a word  in  the  nature  of  a plea  for  a continuation  of  that 
opportunity  for  others  alike  deserving. 

I agree  whole-heartedly  with  Mr.  Billikopf — I am  not  arguing  in 
favor  of  unrestricted  immigration.  I am  opposed  to  anyone  coming 
here  who  can  not  and  will  not  be  assimilated  with  us,  or  who  will 
not  undertake  to  understand  our  point  of  view  and  the  spirit  and 
ideals  of  America.  But,  speaking  for  this  delegation  and  those 
whom  they  represent,  whose  meetings  I have  addressed  time  after 
time,  always  upon  an  American  subject,  I say  to  you  thajt  America 
has  not  been  the  loser  by  their  being  here,  and  otliers  like 'them  will 
be  a desirable  acquisition  to  our  people  and  our  country.  Let  the 
present  law  remain  until  such  time  as  we  can  have  a report  of  a com- 
mission appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  immigration  in  a 
scientific  maimer,  and  let  us  then  enact  a permanent  measure  which 
will  forever  declare  not  an  emergency  but  an  American  policy  of 
immigration  to  our  shores. 

May  I not  thank  you,  Senator,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
for  the  few  moments  that  you  were  kind  enough  to  give  me? 

The  Ciiaikman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow morning  at  10.80. 

(Whereupon,  at  3 o’clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until. 
10.30  o’clock  a.  m.,  Friday,  March  14, 1924.) 
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FRIDAY,  MARCH  14,  1924 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Immigration, 

Washington , Z>,  0. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment  on  yesterday,  at 
10.30  o’clock  a.  m.,  in  the  Committee  room,  the  Capitol,  Senator 
LeBaron  B.  Colt  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Colt  (chairman),  Keyes,  WiHis,  Heed*' of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Harris. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  com©  to  order.  Major  Blair, 
we  will  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAI.  GIST  BLAIR,  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  DISTRICT 

OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER.  MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE  WORLD 

WAR. 

Mr.  Blair.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I come  her©  in  the 
interest  of  the  officers  of  the  World  War,  the  chapter  that  is  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  which  represents  in  reality  officers  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  at  the  instance  of  their  meeting  yesterday, 
when  it  was  decided  that  this  matter  was  so  important  that  they 
should  send  a committee  here  to  present  their  views  on  this  very 
vital  question.  I presume  that,  as  we  have  just  heard,  the  phases 
of  this  question  have  been  so  much  gone  into  that  what  is  said  by* 
us  will  be  limited  to  questions  of  which  we  are  supposed  to  have 
some  knowledge. 

As  a member  of  Major  General  Crowder’s  staff,  the  provost  mar- 
shal general,  in  the  administration  of  the  selective-service  law,  I 
happened  to  have  the  great  privilege  to  come  in  contact  with  that 
law,  how  it  is  introduced,  and  the  vast  foreign  population  through- 
out this  country.  Of  course  in  an  emergency  such  as  may  occur  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  that  the  vast  foreign  population  would 
become  homogeneous  and  be  able  to  be  mobilized  is  of  great  and  vital 
importance,  not  only  to  the  so-called  descendants  of  the  early  settlers 
but  to  alll  who  come  to  this  country  and  live  here. 

In  addition  to  the  selective-service  law  we  outlined  an  organization 
built  up  of  industry  and  of  life.  General  Crowder’s  plans  included 
the  organization  of  the  entire  country  for  war.  That  was  before 
us,  ana  the  primary  steps  were  taken.  I was  on  the  committee  of 
three  with  which  we  started  that  organization,  with  a map  such  as 
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you  see  there,  and  a card  index  system,  preparatory  to  what  might 
occur  in  the  future. 

Now,  it  is  of  importance  to  every  one  of  us,  whatever  our  racial 
antecedents  may  have  been,  that  if  we  face  a great  and  vast  emer- 

fency  we  ought  to  work  harmoniously  together.  The  point  that  we 
esire  to  make  is  that  such  action  is  very  important,  and  these  re- 
strictions unquestionably  are  most  vital  in  helping  that  along.  You 
can  not  have  large  numbers  of  a population  come  here  who  will 
not  move  in  harmony  with  the  other  portions  of  our  countiy. 

Now,  when  these  foreign  populations  were  brought  into  contact 
with  the  selective-service  law,  physical  examination,  giving  them 
orders,  moving  them  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
transportation,  when  they  got  into  the  -various  cantonments  to  be- 
come soldiers,  when  they  failed  to  understand  the  English  language, 
when  they  did  not  know  what  the  doctor  was  asking  them,  when 
they  were  told  to  go  to  certain  points  and  they  could  not  go—in 
others  words,  when  they  had  to  be  taught  the  language  that  we 
speak — and  I especially  avoid  the  use  of  “English  language,”  be- 
cause the  American  language  at  present  has  a great  many  differences 
from  the  English  language.  We  are  as  different  from  the  English 
language  in  many  respects  as  the  dialects  of  the  great  northern 
countries,  including  Sweden  and  Denmark.  We  are  almost  becom- 
ing a dialect  of  the  greiit  mass  of  English-speaking  peoples. 

Now,  that  was  a very  grave  difficulty  that  we  had  to  contend  with 
in  the  organization  of  the  Army  that  went  overseas,  and  which 
General  Crowder  and  our  staff  had  to  contend  with. 

Now,  this  restriction  of  these  nations  that  do  not  speak  the  lan- 
guage that  we  understand,  coming  here,  is  introducing  an  element 
which  in  a time  of  emergency  will  constitute  a very  grave  menace 
to  the  powers  of  the  country  to  organize  vitally  to  defend  itself 
when  such  an  emergency  comes  and  which  we  know  will  come. 

We  w ish  to  bring  them  before  the  committee,  and  also  to  take  up 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Before  you  leave  that  point,  what 
do  you  recommend  shall  be  done  to  the  immigration  law  to  meet 
the  situation  that  you  speak  of  ? 

. Mr.  Blair.  Well,  I would  recommend  that  the  exclusive  features 
be  as  much  restricted  as  possible  against  the  people  who  are  not 
able  to  become  a part  of  our  homogeneous  mass.  I do  not  wish  to 
be  put  in  the  position  of  being  an  advocate  of  any  distinct  racial  ele- 
ment as  against  another  racial  element.  I see  no  reason  why  people 
who  come  here— for  instance,  there  are  quantities  of  Germans  who 
come  hear  who  speak  our  language.  I have  been  in  Germany,  in 
a great  nqmy  places,  and  I have  been  surprised — this  was  before 
the  war — how  many  Germans  I met  who  could  speak  English.  It 
is  taught  in  the  public  schools.  And  we  know,  for  instance,  in 
Switzerland ; the  hotels  of  the  world  draw  from  Switzerland  many 
of  their  employees,  because  the  languages  in  Switzerland  are  almost 
universally  spoken. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Do  you  recommend,  then,  that 
immigration  be  limited  to  those  persons  who  speak  English? 

Mr.  Blair.  I would  recommend  that  a quota  of  that  kind  should 
be  worked  out  so  that  those  immigrants  that  come  from  the  nations 
or  the  different  lands  who  are  in  our  so-called  own  blood.  I do 
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not  like  that  term ; I only  use  it  to  explain  what  I am  trying  to  ex- 
plain— who  speak  our  language.  X do  not  like  the  term  “English 
language.”  1 have  been  in  England  a great  deal,  and  I find  that 
the  intonation  in  many  parts  of  England  is  so  different  from  our 
intonation;  if  you  read  the  laguage  you  ean  read  it  very  well,  but 
if  you  get  up  in  the  north  country  of  England  you  can  hardly 
understand  a man  talking  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  so  in  Spain,  with  regard  to  the 
southern  Provinces? 

Mr.  Blair.  1 think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  isn’t  it  so  in  France,  with  regard  to  the 
southern  and  northern  Provinces  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes;  I think  so. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  I am  trying  to  get  at  the  par- 
ticular clauses  that  you  would  write  into  the  law  or  strike  from 
it  if  you  were  redrafting  it. 

Mr.  Blair.  I would  have  it  requisite  in  the  law  that  the  people 
who  come  from  the  non-American  speaking  nations  should  he  re- 
quired to  speak  our  language  or  to  read  it.  Then  they  can  come  here, 
and  in  the  event  of  an  Army  being  organized  such  as  we  did  organ- 
ize— one  of  the  greatest  things  that  was  ever  accomplished — we  will 
not  have  to  stop  to  teach  those  people  the  tongue  that  we  are  talk- 
ing here  to-day. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  Then  as  a practical  matter  what 
you  would  do  would  be  to  change  the  literacy  requirement  in  the 
immigration  law  of  1017  to  mean  literacy  in  the  English  language 
as  spoken  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  I certainly  would,  sir.  And  that,  without  discrimina- 
tion against  any  racial' group,  will  indirectly  accomplish  what  so 
many  of  my  friends  and  people  we  have  talked  to  desire  to  bring  to 
pass,  the  admission  of  the  northern  people.  They  will  fill  their 
quotas  very  readily.  Then  the  quotas  from  the  other  nations 
will  have  to  lie  filled  by  people  who  are  already  taking  elementary 
steps  to  become  American  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  you  spoke  of  Switzerland.  Now,  political 
unity  is  what  we  want  here.  In  Switzerland  they  have  the  highest 
degree  of  political  unity,  and  of  patriotism,  and  yet  Switzerland 
is  made  up  of  the  German,  the  Italian,  and  the  French.  The  laws  are 
published  in  the  three  languages.  So,  possibly,  diversity  in  language 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  strongest  political  unity.  It  may  be  a 
barrier.  I admit  there  is  great  force  in  what  you  say,  when  it  comes 
to  mobilizing  for  war,  etc. 

Mr.  Blair.  Well,  Senator,  I am  only  here  to  testify  to  my  own 
experience. 

The  Chairman.  I did  not  mean  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Blair.  It  was  a very  interesting  experience,  and  I can  only 
add  that  it  has  never  really  been  published  to  the  United  States. 
The  struggles  that  we  went  through — we  sent  out  letters  in  all 
languages.  And  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  say  this  without  adding 
that  while  this  barier — it  is' a very  apt  word' you  have  used — arose 
in  the  administration  of  the  selective  service  law,  I think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  any  foreign  people  fail  to  answer  to  the  flag. 
If  I can  trespass  upon  your  good  nature  to  divert  a little,  I can 
remind  you  that  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  and  in  those  islands  filled 
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by  volunteers  the  quota,  so  that  the  selective  service  law  was  never  ap- 
plied to  them.  We  omitted  to  include  some  of  the  American  Indians, 
and  a great  delegation  came  down  there  to  us  to  protest  against  the 
failure  of  Uncle  Sam  to  call  them  to  fight  in  his  cause. 

Now,  the  next  point  I want  to  make  is  from  the  labor  point  of  view. 
Our  laboring  masses  to-day  are  enormously  benefited  by  this  re- 
stricted immigration.  It  is  the  most  important  thing  that  it  should 
be  continued.  The  laboring  people  of  this  country  are  now  bringing 
about  what  lias  been  termed  a bloodless  revolution.  We  see  the  un- 
rest and  the  dissatisfaction  all  over  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  in 
our  America.  The  laboring  man  is  entitled  to  the  fruit  of  perfection 
which  is  coming  to  us  in  the  vast  accumulation  of  wealth  that  is  com- 
ing into  this  country.  And  it  is  not  fair  that  this  country,  situated 
as  it  has  been,  should  nowT  fail  to  recognize  and  continue  to  distribute 
among  our  laboring  masses  this  so-called  unearned  product.  I do 
not  mean  that  I am  in  favor  of  unfair  discrimination  so  as  to  ad- 
vance labor,  but  I do  not  think  any  of  us  will  fail  to  see  to-day  how 
wonderful  the  conditions  in  America  are  when  we  compare  them  to 
the  conditions  in  England,  where  there  is  enormous  unemployment, 
and  in  some  other  countries.  We  might  by  an  increased  immigration 
overturn  the  good  conditions  that  are  now  existing,  and  bring  in  an 
alien  element  which  will  not  benefit  the  society  of  which  we  are  a 
part,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  this  distribution  of  wealth  among 
these  laboring  classes,  where,  if  they  own  their  own  homes — for  in- 
stance, a man  coming  up  here  with  me  to-day  said,  “A  man  ought  to 
own  his  own  piano.”  Why  shouldn’t  lie?  When  he  has  his  piano 
and  his  home  and  his  wife  and  his  children  going  to  school,  he  has 
got  a stake  in  the  community.  He  becomes  a self-respecting  citizen. 

I was  up  through  Maine  a great  deal  last  summer,  and  I met  a 
number  of  laboring  men  up  there.  Some  one  said  that  the  great 
value  up  there  was  prohibition;  that  they  were  so  much  better  off 
than  some  other  sections  of  the  country— I mean  industry,  not  agri- 
culture. No,  he  said,  it  was  not  prohibition.  That  may  have  con- 
tributed to  it,  but  the  fact  was  that  the  increase  in  wealth  that  had 
gone  into  the  laboring  classes  had  given  them  all  a stake  in  the  com- 
munity, had  made  them  self-respecting,  and  they  had  better  clothes, 
better  education,  their  w ives  and  children  going  to  church,  and  it  had 
been  of  most  infinite  value. 

The  Chairman.  Made  them  capitalists? 

Mr.  Blair.  Exactly.  If  you  want  to  put  it  that  way,  I will  ac- 
cept it. 

senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I interrupt  you  for  a mo- 
ment? Mr.  Chairman,  I am  required*  to  go  back  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(After  informal  discussion  relative  to  further  hearings:) 

Mr.  Blair.  Gentlemen,  I only  have  one  more  point  which  I want 
to  call  your  attention  to.  It  is  a scientific  biological  point  that  has 
been  most  extraordinarily  brought  out  by  a book  recently  published, 
Mankind  at  the  Crossroads.  It  is  by  a Harvard  professor,  and  it 
speaks  largely  of  the  birth  rate  in  connection  with  immigration  into 
the  United  States.  The  birth  rate  of  our  so-called  American  popu- 
lation has  steadily  decreased,  and  that  decrease  in  the  birth  rate 
among  our  own  people  in  connection  with  the  large  increase  in  immi- 
gration from  outside  sources  is  by  him  traced  so  as  to  be  explained 
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by  the  absorption  in  America  of  the  opportunities  for  livelihood. 
Now,  since  immigration  has  been  restricted  the  birth  rate  in  America 
has  unexpectedly  increased.  This  book  is  a very  erudite  and  inter- 
esting story.  He  shows  that  mankind  has  constantly  absorbed  every- 
thing that  means  subsistence,  reaching  as  it  does  to  all  opportunities 
of  living;  that  the  opportunity  for  man  to  obtain  a proper  living 
in  the  world  is  rapidly  passing  away ; that  particularly  is  that  true 
in  America;  and  that  with  this  great  mass  of  people  coming  from 
outside  we  are  ourselves  depriving  our  own  progeny  of  their  chances 
to  grow  and  increase  and  improve. 

Now,  this  is  a very  vast  subject,  and  it  means  that  our  ideals  of 
American  life  and  its  aspirations,  which  we  think  are  so  worth 
while,  will  necessarily  be  circumscribed  and  limited  if  the  birth  rate 
of  the  people  who  have  absorbed  those  feelings  and  thoughts  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  world  and  have  settled  here — if  that  oirth  rate 
is  decreased  by  the  influx  from  people  outside. 

I only  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  you  gentlemen  have  had 
much  more  experience  than  a man  like  myself  in  mattery  of  this 
kind.  I think  the  first  point,  of  ail  things,  is  restriction ; first,  re- 
striction; then  quality;  and,  third,  assimilability.  Assimilabilitv  is 
language,  the  power  to  read  a id  understand  what  we  have  ourselves 
and  our  forbears  created  on  this  continent.  And  that  to  me  does 
not  mean  any  discrimination  that  is  racial.  I think  you  will  see  that 
my  efforts  are  in  the  interest  of  the  organization  that  has  sent  me 
here,  and  that  organization  itself  is  made  up  of  all  the  races  of  the 
world. 

I want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  OVERTON  C.  LUXFORD,  VICE  COMMANDER 

OF  THE  MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLOMBIA. 

Mr.  Luxford.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  heartily  in  favor  of  all  that 
my  predecessor,  Major  Blair  has  said,  and  I have  only  a few  points 
that  I would  like  to  touch  on.  I am  in  favor,  and  the  order  which 
I represent  is  also  in  favor,  of  restricting  immigration  in  accordance 
with  the  quota  under  the  census  of  1890.  If  the  census  of  1910  is 
adopted  it  will  allow  the  admission  of  a much  larger  number  than 
our  so-called  melting  pot  is  able  to  melt. 

We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  and  believe  it  should  be  enacted 
that  the  immigrant  should  be  selected  at  the  port  of  origin,  through 
the  medium  of  consular  representatives,  where  certificates  of  immi- 
gration will  be  issued,  to  which  will  be  attached  the  photograph  of 
the  immigrant  and  his  full  description,  to  be  examined  at  the  port 
of  entry  on  this  side. 

We  also  believe  absolutely  that  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  whether 
or  not  an  immigrant  is  entitled  to  admission  should  be  placed  on  the 
immigrant  at  his  expense,  rather  than  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  Government.  As  it  stands  now,  we  have  to  prove  that  an 
immigrant  is  not  admissible.  The  law  should  be  framed  so  as  to 
require  him  to  prove  to  us  first  that  he  is  admissible. 

We  also  believe  that  these  immigrants  should  register  on  arrival, 
that  that  registration  should  be  conducted  annually,  at  which  times 
if  an  immigrant  can  not  prove  that  he  has  registered  on  arrival  he 
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should  be  deported.  This  annual  registration  would  show  also 
whether  they  have  taken  steps  to  become  American  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  May  I state  to  you,  Mr.  Luxford,  that  this  ques- 
tion of  registration  has  received  a good  deal  of  consideration  by 
both  committees.  It  probably  will  come  up  in  connection  with  the 
changes  in  the  naturalization  law,  you  understand.  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  committee  of  either  House 
to  insert  a registration  provision  in  the  present  immigration  law. 
A registration  provision  would  involve  the  registration  of  some  13,- 
750,000  aliens.  I am  only  saying  that  I do  not  think  that  is  a 
practical  suggestion,  so  far  as  the  present  immigration  law  is  con- 
cerned. , 

Mr.  Luxford.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  idea  of  that  is  that  our  current 
newspapers  tell  us  each  day  of  the  infiltration  over  our  borders  of 
immigrants  that  are  illegally  entering  and  have  no  right  to  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Luxford.  And  registration,  if  required,  would  be  a check  on 
that,  and  unless  an  immigrant  had  his  certificate 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  place  entire  confidence  in  everything  I 
read  in  the  public  press. 

Mr.  Luxfokd.  Neither  do  I,  sir.  I would  be  very  much  down- 
hearted if  I did. 

The  Chairman.  These  questions  relating  to  immigration  have  to 
be  considered  very  carefully  on  principle,  in  all  their  bearings. 
There  are  two  sides  to  the  question  of  registration.  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  I indorse  it  or  I do  not.  I feel  that  I am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  facts  to  reach  any  conclusion.  I 
know  there  is  opposition  and  there  are  arguments  in  favor  of  it. 
I am  simply  saying  that  I do  not  think  it  is  a pertinent  question 
so  far  as  the  present  immigration  legislation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Luxford.  We  do  not  wish  to  raise  any  question  of  race  at  all 
in  the  immigration  question,  but  we  do  unalterably  believe  that  no 
one  should  enter  the  United  States  that  may  not  become  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  or  with  whom  we  do  not  want  our  daughters  to  inter- 
marry. That  is  vital,  and  in  any  consideration  of  this  question  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  yoii  say  of  the  100,000  Japanese  that 
are  here ? 

Mr.  Luxford.  Would  you  want  your  daughter,  sir,  to  marry  one 
of  those,  or  any  other  race — I am  not  particular,  Japanese  or  any 
other  race?  It  is  a matter  inherent  in  the  heart  of  every  American- 
born  citizen,  particularly  those  who  are  descendant  from  the  people 
that  founded  this  country  through  the  Revolution.  They  have  cer- 
tain ideals,  which  I won’t  even  discuss,  but  when  it  comes  down  to 
them,  sir.  they  do  not  consider  any  race  that  they  do  not  want  to 
intermarry  with  admissible. 

The  Chairman.  When  I look  at  the  voles  in  some  of  the  States 
and  find  Senators  elected  by  less  than  a third  of  the  qualified  elec- 
tors, I would  like  to  Americanize  some  of  our  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Luxford.  I grant  you  that,  sir.  That  is  well  taken. 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  just  simply  to  mention  what  is  termed 
the  melting  pot.  There  are  influences,  as  we  all  know,  that  are  trying 
to  pull  down  the  established  Government.  These  people  are  not 
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making  an  effort  to  become  American  citizens,  and  our  thought,  our 
whole  idea  is  to  keep  them  out.  Let  them  stay  where  they  belong. 
There  is  no  thought  in  our  mind  of  offending  any  nation,  but  we 
should  have  the  right  to  say  who  shall  or  shall  not  enter  this  country. 
This  is  our  country,  and  while  it  is  supposed  to  be  a haven  for  the 
oppressed,  it  should  not  be  a rendezvous  for  malcontents  or  those 
who  wish  to  destroy  or  pull  down  or  upset  the  work  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

I thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  JOHN  L.  BERNSTEIN,  REPRESENTING 
HEBREW  IMMIGRATION  AID  SOCIETY. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bernstein,  you  represent  the  Hebrew  Immi- 
gration Aid  Society  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Jacob  L.  Cohen  and  myself  are  here 
as  a committee  for  that  association. 

I have  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing  before  this  committee  be- 
fore. The  organization  which  I represent  is  up  immigrant  aid 
society.  Most  of  itsi  work,  perhaps  95  per  cent  of  its  work,  is  done 
for  Jewish  immigrants,  although  it  makes  no  distinction  between 
races,  and  as  many  as  apply  of  the  other  religions  and  races  are 
served  in  the  same  way. 

The  work  of  the  society  is  a sort  of  a continuation  of  the  work  of 
the  Travelers’  Aid  Society  in  the  United  States;  that  is,  showing  the 
immigrant  the  way  to  travel  about  and  protecting  him.  It;  is  the 
work  of  the  young  men's  and  young  women’s  Christian  associations. 
1 mean,  it  is  a sort  of  continuation  of  all  this  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  immigrant. 

The  organization  has  a membership  of  about  150,000  throughout 
the  United  States.  That  membership  is  composed  of  all  classes — 
bankers,  large  manufacturers,  workmen,  small  business  men,  etc. 
It  maintains  an  office  in  New  York,  a large  building  where  it  houses 
and  cares  for  immigrants.  It  also  gives  them  aid  in  the  procuring 
of  first  naturalization  papers  and  final  papers.  Very  often,  about 
twice  a week,  it  has  lectures  on  Americanization.  It  has  a sort  of 
gallery  of  the  great  men  of  the  United  States,  and  instruction  is 
given  "in  English  and  in  Jewish.  While  in  our  house  a guide  takes 
them  through,  and  says,  “This  is  Grover  Cleveland,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  This  is  George  Washington,”  and  so  on 
with  other  men. 

Of  course,  in  common  with  many  other  people,  we  are  opposed  to 
the  further  restriction  of  immigration,  because  we  feel  that  the  pres- 
ent restrictions  are  quite  sufficient,  perhaps  even  too  harsh.  We  be- 
lieve,  as  the  chairman  stated— -which  I happened  to  overhear — that 
the  1917  law  contains  about  as  much  selection  as  human  ingenuity 
can  put  into  language.  Every  alien  is  examined  here  as  to  his 
qualifications,  physical,  mental,  and  moral. 

We  believe  that  the  present  3 per  cent  quota  law  is  drastic  enough, 
and  that  the  cutting  of  that  percentage  to  2 per  cent  is  not  necessary. 
1 Ijelieve  that  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigra- 
tion will  show  that  while  in  the  hist  fiscal  year,  or  during  the  immi- 
gration fiscal  year  for  the  past  two  years,  there  came  into  the  coun- 
try about  300,000  to  350,000  immigrants,  the  number  that  remained 
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here— that  is,  deducting  from  that  number  the  number  of  aliens  who 
have  departed  from  the  United  States — is,  I think,  a negligible  num- 
ber. So  that  after  all,  immigration  should  not  be  counted  by  the 
number  admitted  but  from  the  number  admitted  should  be  deducted 
the  number  who  leave,  and  the  net  total  is  the  total  of  immigration 
that  we  get  into  the  United  States.  Under  the  present  quota  law  a 
very  small  number  of  immigrants  have  come  here  since  the  quota 
law  was  passed. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  further  restriction.  But 
1 should  not  raise  that  question  now,  because  this  bill  upon  which 
this  committee  is  meeting  provides  for  the  census  of  1910,  so  that 
the  question  of  the  census  of  1890  that  has  be^n  so  much  talked  about 
is  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  if  I understand  it  right. 

I have  listened  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  here  this  morn- 
ing. They  make  the  claim,  as  many  others  do,  that  the  founders 
of  this  Republic  came  only  from  certain  northern  European  stock. 
I believe  that  a study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  will  refute 
that.  I might  say  "that  most  of  the  people  who  were  here  at  the 
time  and  who  established  this  Republic  were  from  northern  Europe, 
but  we  all  remember  very  well  that  the  man  who  practically  financed 
a large  part  of  the  revolution  of  the  United  States  was  a Jew, 
named  Soloman.  He  was  not  of  that  Nordic  stock,  and  yet  we  all 
know  from  history  that  he  gave  his  all  to  the  revolution.  And,  if 
I remember  correctly,  he  died  in  jail  because  he  could  not  pay  the 
little  debts  that  he  had  after  he  gave  all  to  the  American  revolution. 

We  all  know  by  history  that  even  in  the  discovery  of  America  at 
least  30,  one-quarter,  of  Columbus’s  crew  were  Jews. 

I am;  not  going  to  discuss  this  question  any  further.  I know  that 
gentlemen  have  appeared  here  who  are  much  more  able,  much  more 
competent,  than  I to  discuss  that  question,  What  I want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  to-day,  however,  is  this : I believe  that 
even  those  who  think  it  is  best  for  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
that  all  immigration  should  be  excluded  will  concede  as  Americans 
that  the  wives  and  minor  children  of  those  who  are  already  here, 
whether  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  whether  they  are 
residents  of  the  United  States  having  declared  their  intention  to  be- 
come American  citizens,  should  be  - allowed  to  come  here.  I believe 
that  even  the  majority  of  those  who  think  that  immigration  is  not 
desirable  will  concede  as  Americans  that  it  is  un-American  to  part  a 
wife  from  her  husband  or  part  minor  children  from  their  father. 
American  life,  like  all  civilized  life,  is  based  on  the  family  unit,  it 
is  based  on  the  home,  and  the  longer  you  keep  a wife  and  children 
away  from  a mftn  who  is  here  the  less  you  help  him  to  become  a good 
American,  a real  American,  and  the  less  you  help  him  to  become  a 

food  man.  Being  away  from  his  wife  and  children  does  not  help 
is  morality,  so  to  speak. 

Now,  it  is  my  belief  and  it  is  the  belief  of  those  who  have  sent  me 
here  that  whatever  quota  you  decide  on,  whatever  time  you  decide  on 
as  to  the  quota,  there  is  no  reason  for  subjecting  wives  and  minor 
children  to  a quota,  no  matter  what  that  quota  is.  I see  that  in 
this  bill  you  give  a preference  to  the  wives  and  children  of  American 
citizens.  First  of  all,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  wives  and  children 
of  all  people  now  resident  in  the  United  States  and  who  have  de- 
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dared  their  intention  to  become  American  citizens  have  a right, 
an  inherent  human  right — I do  not  mean  a constitutional  American 
right ; I understand  that  aliens  are  not  protected  by  our  Constitution, 
but  they  have  an  inherent  /human  right  to  be  reunited  with  their 
families. 

You  say  the  preference  shall  be  given  to  them.  That  looks  very 
gtod  in  the  statute,  but  1 happen  to  know  how  the  preferential 
classes  are  worked  out,  because  the  present  quota  law  also  has  a 
preference.  The  consuls  are  distributed,  of  course;  one  in  Poland, 
in  Warsaw ; one  in  Rumania,  in  Bucharest,  etc. 

The  consul  in  Riga,  for  instance,  decides  that  he  must  wait  and 
not  issue  any  vise  to  anybody  until  he  exhausts  every  application 
for  wives  and  children  of  American  citizens.  But  inasmuch  as  he 
does  not  know  what  applications  may  come  in  to-morrow — he  knows 
how  many  he  has  to-day,  but  he  does  not  know  how  many  may 
come  in  to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  and  he  stops  giving  vises  to 
anybody,  with  the  idea  that  perhaps  the  wives  and  children  may 
apply.  He  waits,  perhaps,  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  Bucharest,  for  example,  the  American  consul  adbpts  this 
method:  He  will  give  vises  preferentially  to  wives  and  children, 
under  the  statutes,  for  four  days  a week,  and  the  other  one  or  two 
days  out  of  the  week  he  will  give  vises  to  the  other  people.  I think 
that  the  consul  in  Riga  is  right,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  know  how 
many  wives  and  children  will  apply  during  the  year,  and  logically  he 
is  right  in  saying  that  he  must  wait  until  the  30th  of  June,  the  last 
day  of  the  immigration  year  before  giving  a vise  to  anybody  but 
a woman  going  to  her  husband.  That  is  why  the  clause  about  pref- 
erence in  this  bill  does  not  help  the  situation.  And  even  if  it  did, 
if  you  are  going  to  limit  the  number  of  people  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  a number  less  than  at  the  present  time,  there  may  be  cases 
where  wives  and  children  will  not  be  able  to  be  reunited  with  their 
husbands  and  fathers  for  years  to  come,  because  you  can  not  tell  just 
when  the  quota  will  be  open. 

The  present  law  has  worked  out  this  way.  I have  known  cases 
of  wives  and  children  crossing  the  ocean  during  the  immigration 
year  of  1922  and  1923  three  times  and  being  deported  for  the  third 
time  because  the  monthly  quota  was  exhausted. 

So  I say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  whatever  bill  you 
adopt,  whatever  quota  you  adopt,  whatever  percentage  you  adopt, 
whatever  basis  of  percentage  you  adopt,  you  ought  to  eliminate  wives 
and  minor  children  from  the  operation  of  any  quota.  They  are 
entitled  to  be  here  with  their  husbands  and  fathers.  They  are  en- 
titled to  their  protection,  and  they  ought  to  get  it  at  your  hands. 

Now,  there  are  a couple  of  minor  matters — they  are  minor  here, 
but  they  are  not  minor  to  the  immigrants.  I notice  your  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  immigrant  when  he  applies  to  the  consul  shall  pro- 
duce his  dossier  or  prison  record.  Now,  of  course,  on  the  face  of  it 
that  looks  harmless.  Why  shouldn’t  we  know  whether  a person  who 
wishes  to  enter  the  United  States  was  or  was  not  a criminal.  We 
are  entitled  to  know  that.  But,  of  course,  when  you  say  that  when 
he  makes  application  he  must  state  under  oath  whether  he  was  or 
was  not,  I mink  it  is  a very  broad  provision,  and  when  you  tell  him 
that  he  must  produce  his  government  dossier  he  is  going  to  have  a 
very  hard  time.  I will  tell  you  why. 
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Since  the  war  peoples  have  changed  nationalities,  because  of  the 
redistribution,  so  to  speak,  of  boundary  lines.  People  have  gone 
from  one  land  to  another- — ~ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  made  imjJerative,  is  it? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes:  it  is  made  imperative  in  your  bill.  It  is 
not  “ may  ” but  “ must.”  Of  course  you  add  “ if  any.”  When  you 
construe  that  language  “ if  any  ” it  does  not  mean  if  it  is  obtainable, 
but  if  there  is  any  dossier  he  must  produce  it. 

Now,  take,  for  instance,  a Pole  who  since  the  war,  for  the  last 
five  or  six  or  seven  years,  has  resided  in  Germany.  How  is  he 
going  to  get  his  dossier?  Of  course  there  is  a possibility  of  getting 
it,  but  he  will  have  to  go  back  to  Germany  and  get  it  over  there; 
he  can  not  get  anything  like  that  by  mail.  And  he  is  going  to  have 
a lot  of  trouble  about  it.  Speaking  particularly  of  my  own  people, 
for  many  reasons;  first  of  all,  because  they  interest  me— not  that  the 
others  do  not;  and  certainly,  because  I know  their  condition  tet- 
ter  

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  thousands  of  Russians  that  have 
gone  to  Constantinople,  that  are  outside  of  Russia,  that  are  opposed 
to  the  present  Soviet  Government?  How  is  it  possible  for  them 
to  produce  their  panel’s? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  can  not.  Those  people  in  Constantinople 
to-day — my  latest  information  is  that  there  are  about  7,000  of  them, 
many  of  them  women  and  children.  They  can  not  get  their  dossiers 
from  the  Russian  Government.  Under  this  law  they  will  not  re- 
ceive immigration  certificates,  and  they  will  be  barred  from  the 
United  States  forever,  whether  their  husbands  and  fathers  are  here 
or  not.  There  are  many  other  such  cases,  some  of  them  in  Rumania, 
others  in  Latvia.  Armenians  who  find  themselves  in  Greece  may 
have  an  awful  time  getting  a dossier,  because  the  Greek  Government, 
as  I understand  it — I do  not  want  to  state  it  as  a fact,  but  I get  it 
from  the  public  print— is  not  very  favorable  to  it. 

One  result  of  that  will  be  what  usually  results  from  putting  a lot 
of  regulations  into  effect  in  a foreign  country.  The  result  will  be 
graft  and  bribery  in  obtaining  such  certificates.  You  do  not  need 
them  here.  You  are  making  the  man  or  woman  verify  the  applica- 
tion. You  can  make  the  penalty  deportation  if  the  application  is 
found  to  te  untrue.  But  do  not  put  m a requirement  that  in  many, 
many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  comply  with. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a provision  here  that  the  certificate 
of  immigration  when  it  is  obtained  from  the  consul  shall  be  good  for 
four  months.  That  is  too  short  a time,  entirely  too  short  a time. 
Here  is  the  situation.  The  man  or  woman  who  is  emigrating  to  the 
United  States  does  not  live  usually  in  the  capital  of  the  country 
where  the  American  consul  has  his  office.  They  have  to  travel  to 
the  capital  of  the  country  in  order  to  get  their  vise.  They  can  not 
even  begin  to  think  of  selling  their  belongings  before  they  are  sure 
they  are  going  to  get  the  vise;  it  would  be  foolish  for  them  to  do  that. 
They  do  not  know  whether  they  are  going  to  be  permitted  to  come 
to  the  United  States  or  not. 

The  way  the  system  works  out  now,  they  make  an  application  to 
the  consul,  usually  by  mail  at  the  present  time.  Then  the  consul 
writes  them  a letter,  giving  them  a dating  three  or  four  months  after 
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the  date  of  the  application.  On  the  day  of  the  dating  they  have  to 
go  before  the  consul  in  person,  and  then  the  consul  does  or  does  not 
grant  a vise.  Under  this  law  he  would  give  them  an  immigration 
certificate. 

Now,  then,  after  they  have  obtained  that  they  have  to  go  back  to 
their  little  city  or  town  or  village  where  they  live,  and  they  first  have 
to  dispose  of  their  belongings.  They  must  make  arrangements  for 
tins  long  journey,  which  is  much  longer  for  them  than  it  would  be 
for  us  who  travel  a whole  lot.  Then  they  must  get  together  the 
money.  Then  they  must  go  to  some  port,  to  get  a steamship,  and  all 
that,  and  before  they  turn  around  the  fo  ir  months  would  be  up. 

Assuming,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  that  it  is  desirable 
that  immigration  to  the  United  States  should  be  restricted,  what 
purpose  will  be  served  by  this  four-month  period  of  validity  of  that 
certificate?  Why  not  give  them  a reasonable  time.  No  other  per- 
sons can  come  in  their  place.  Once  the  certificate  is  issued  no  other 
can  be  issued  by  the  consul  for  that  year;  because  under  this  Jaw— 
and  I must  congratulate  the  framers  of  this  law  on  this  particular 
provision — certificates  will  be  counted,  and  not  persons.  There- 
fore, what  harm  will  be  done  by  giving  the  man  err  woman  a chance 
to  turn  around?  What  is  lost  by  it?  Why  add  to  the  great  bur- 
dens that  they  are  already  under.  It  is  no  little  thing  for  a man  or 
woman  in  Poland,  Rumania,  or  Greece,  or  anywhere  else,  to  tear  up 
everything  by  the  roots  and  go  to  a new  country.  Some  of  them 
may*  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  persecution,  others  may  come  here  for 
economic  reasons,  but  whether  it  is  one  or  the  other  it  is  quite  a great 
event  in  their  lives.  Why  make  it  hard  for  them,  once  you  say  that 
a certain  number  may  come  in?  There  is  no  reason  for  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  six  months  would  be  a rea- 
sonable time? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  should 
be  given  a year.  I know  the  workings  of,  this  thing,  and  here  is 
what  happens.  The  husband  sends  money  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Usually  he  is  not  a man  of  means.  "He  is  usually  a man  who 
has  been  here  a year  or  two  or  three  or  four  years.  lie  is  a work- 
man usually.  He  scrapes  together  whatever  he  has.  Assume  that 
he  has  a wife  and  two  children.  He  sends  them  three  or  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  thinking  that  that  will  be  enough  for  the  journey. 
But  it  very  often  happens  that  the  journey  is  delayed,  and  part 
of  that  money  is  used  up  for  maintenance,  and  by  the  time  that 
they  are  ready  to  go,  or  about  ready  to  go.  they  have  not  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  steamship  tickets.  Then  correspondence  en- 
sues. I have  seen  cases  where  for  the  lack  of  10  additional  dollars 
a family  has  been  forced  to  remain  over  there  waiting  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  $10  from  the  relative  here,  and  while  waiting  spent 
another  $40  for  living  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  money  generally  sent  from  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  cases  of  families,  in  the  cases  of 
Jews— and  I mention  them  specifically 

The  Chairman.  My  impression  is  that  Commissioner  Husband 
says  in  his  report  that  nearly  half  of  the  passage  moneys  are  paid 
on  this  side. 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  The  report  is  undoubtedly  correct.  I will  say  that 
in  the  case  of  Jews  more  than  half  and,  in  my  opinion,  at  least  80 
per  cent  are  paid  here. 

I want  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to  the  fact  that,  as 
will  be  seen  from  studying1  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  General 
of  Immigration,  there  is  no  initial  or  original  immigration  of  Jews 
to  this  country.  The  number  of  new  people  who  come  here  is  very, 
very  small.  You  will  find  that  85  or  perhaps  90  per  cent  are  wives, 
children,  brothers,  and  sisters. 

The  Chairman.  They  keep  a statistical  record  of  it.  and  I should 
says  that  fully  85  per  cent  of  all  the  immigrants  who  come  here 
come  to  join  their  relatives  or  friends — mostly  their  relatives. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right — very  few  friends.  If  I remember 
right,  500  or  so  came  to  join  friends. 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  the  provision 
making  the  certificate  invalid  after  four  months  is  unnecessary  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  United  States,  even  if  we  assume  that  restriction 
is  necessary,  and  it  puts  a burden  on  human  beings  that  will  interfere 
with  them  a great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  follow  that  the  real  selection  of  the 
immigrants  who  come  to  this  country  is  made  by  the  racial  groups 
that  are  already  here? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  post-war  immigration,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
very,  very  different  from  the  pre-war  immigration,  in  this  respect: 
The  pre-war  immigration  was  an  immigration  paid  for  by  the  emi- 
grant. The  expense  of  coming  to  the  United  States  in  pre-war  times 
was  paid  by  the  emigrant  himself.  The  post-war  immigration  of 
all  races  to-day  is  an  immigration  which  is  paid  for  by  the  relatives, 
because  conditions  in  Europe  have  become  such  that  a man  must  be 
a millionaire  in  marks  or  rubles  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  for  the 
transportation. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn’t  you  say  that  50  or  60  per  cent  oi  the 
Hebrews  who  came  in  in  the  last  year  were  relatives  of  the  Hebrews 
already  here? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I think  I can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  this 
committee  that  it  is  nearer  75  per  cent.  I cars  also  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  committee  by  the  records  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  that  a large  percentage  were  women  and  children  coming  to 
join  somebody  already  here. 

I notice  this  clause  in  the  bill,  section  2,  subdivision  (f),  at  the 
bottom  of  page  S : 

Nor  shall  such  certificate  be  Issued  if  the  consular  officer  knows  or  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Immigrant  is  Inadmissible  to  the  United  States 
under  the  Immigration  laws. 

Here  is  what  that  clause  does.  The  admissibility  of  an  immi- 
grant to  the  United  States  is  now  determined  by  a board  of  special 
inquiry,  consisting  of  five  Government  officials,  who  hear  evidence, 
and  upon  that  evidence  decide  whether  or  not  the  immigrant  is  ad- 
missible. That  is  the  board  of  special  inquiry  at  the  port  of  entry. 
If  the  immigrant  feels  agrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  board,  the  law 
provides  to-day,  and  thelaw  remains— the  1917  act  is  not  repealed  by 
this  bill— -that  he  has  the  right  of  appeal. 
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The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested,  may  I say,  that  an  appeal 
should  lie  from  the  decision  of  the  consul  to  the  consul  general ; that 
is,  that  the  consul  should  not  have  the  power  to  say  absolutely,  for 
some  reason  which  may  be  good  or  bad, “ 1 refuse  to  give  you  a cer- 
tificate.” 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I would  suggest  that  that  language  is  too  broad. 
If  the  Government  official  knows,  that  is  the  one  thing,  but  if  he  has 
reason  to  believe— we  can  all  believe  a whole  lot  of  things.  No  judge 
in  this  country  decides  anything  on  what  he  has  reason  to  believe, 
except  a committing  magistrate,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  a 
case  to  the  grand  jury.  We  know  that,  as  far  as  evidence  can  make 
us  know  anything.  I respectfully  submit  that  in  this  part  of  the  bill 
the  words  “ or  has  reason  to  believe  ” be  stricken  out,  and  that  an  ap- 
peal should  be  provided  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  because  he  is  the 
officer  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  consul  general  is,  is 
not  equipped  to  handle  immigration  cases. 

My  friend  here  calls  my  attention  to  a very  important  point,  and  I 
would  like  to  call  it  to  your  attention.  There  are  many  immigrants 
now  at  the  ports  of  embarkation  who  left  there  because  they  did  not 
get  in  within  the  present  quota.  They  are  waiting  there  for  the  July 
quota  to  open.  They  have  vises,  they  have  all  their  documents,  and 
they  are  not  in  their  own  countries.  This  bill,  if  passed,  cuts  them 
out  entirely. 

And  then  what  they  have  to  do  is  to  begin  all  over  again.  They 
have  to  go  back  to  their  own  country,  from  the  port  where  they  are 
now,  get  new  documents,  and  so  on.  And  I will  say  again  that  to 
my  knowledge  a large  majority  of  those  are  wives  and  children,  and 
I think  something  should  be  done  for  them  at  the  present  time. 

I will  finish  by  saying  to  you  that  only  yesterday  a man  called 
at  my  office  whose  three  children  came  here  a week  or  two  ago — 11, 
13,  and  17 — and  are  about  to  be  deported  because  tiiey  are  excess 
quota.  I can  not  understand  how  they  came  at  the  present  time, 
but  they  are  here,  and  I again  call  your  attention  that  it  is  not 
proper  from  an  American  standpoint  to  make  those  children  go  back. 

I thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  tor  your 
patience,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  any  of  you 
desire  to  ask. 

(After  an  informal  recess  of  about  5 minutes.) 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  is  adjourned.  , 

(Thereupon,  at  11.48  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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MONDAY,  APRIL  7,  1924 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Immigration, 

Washington,  D.  G . 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o’clock  a.  m. 
in  the  Immigration  Committee  room,  the  Capitol,  Senator  LeBaron 
B.  Colt  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Colt,  Sterling,  Keyes,  Willis,  Reed  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, King,  Harris,  Harrison,  Copeland,  and  Fletcher. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I uiight  say 
that  Senators  Lodge  and  Reed  have  had  the  details** of  the  matter  of 
overtime  pay  for  immigration  inspectors  in  hand,  and  several  wit- 
nesses are  here  in  relation  thereto  and  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment as  originally  drawn.  Now,  I have  been  talking  with  these  wit- 
nesses. They  are  perfectly  willing,  if  the  amendment  is  modified  so 
as  to  make  it  a little  broader  in  detail,  to  withdraw  their  opposition. 

Senator  Keyes.  May  I ask  whom  the  witnesses  represent? 

The  Chairman.  The  witnesses  represent  the  inland  transportation 
companies,  the  transportation  companies  operating  from  contiguous 
territory — not  the  overseas  transportation  companies.  Would  it  not 
help  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  committee  more  clearly  if  Senator 
Reed  should  explain  the  proposed  changes  which  these  witnesses 
would  like  to  have,  as  well  as  the  departures  from  the  original  pro- 
posed by  his  amendment? 

Senator  Keyes.  This  covers}  the  same  matter  that  is  provided  for 
in  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Lodge  for  overtime? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Senator  Lodge  and  myself  each 
introduced  an  amendment  at  the  request  of  the  immigration  inspec- 
tors which  provided  in  substance  that  where  they  were  compelled  to 
work  overtime  at  the  request  of  a transportation  company,  or  on  Sun- 
days or  holidays,  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  might  by  regulation 
establish  the  rate  of  overtime  pay,  but  that  they  should  be  paid  by 
the  company,  assuming  that  the  men  worked  overtime.  A similar 
arrangement  now  obtains  for  the  customs  inspectors  who  work  along- 
side of  these  men  on  the  piers,  and  it  seemed  to  us  a reasonable  re- 
quest. The  steamship  companies  concerned  did  not  resist  it,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  filed  a memorial,  which  I put  into  the  record  on 
Friday,  agreeing  to  it  and  hoping  we  would  adopt  it.  The  railroad 
companies,  on  the  other  hand,  led  by  the  Soo  Line,  have  opposed  it 
rather  severely,  and  the  immigration  men  have  acquiesced  in  the  in- 
sertion of  an  amendment  which  will  exampt  railroad  companies  from 
the  operation  of  the  act.  At  present  there  is  such  a law  in  effect  on 
the  Mexican  border,  which  is  limited  in  its  scope.  But  there  is  no 
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law  applying  to  the  Canadian  border.  So  we  have  added  to  this 
amendment  this  proviso: 

Provided,  however,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  relating  to  extra  com- 
pensation  shall  not  apply  to  ferry  companies  or  international  bridges  or  to 
transportation  companies  bringing  aliens  to  the  United  States  across  the 
boundary  from  foreign  contiguous  territory. 

That  pleases  all  the  remonstrators,  because  it  leaves  them  out 
entirely. 

Senator  King.  The  fact  is,  as  I understand  it,  that  at  Detroit  they 
have  three  sets  of  inspectors  and  agents,  and  they  go  out  at  the  end 
of  eight  hours.  I do  not  know  that  I shall  approve  of  this  resolution. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  tend  to  demoralize  your  service.  I think  it 
will  tend  to  incorporate  provisions  into  a'll  our  laws  for  overtime 
and  break  down  your  eight  hour  law.  In  my  present  view  I shall 
vote  against  it. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  I think  we  should  either  repeal  the 
provisions  allowing  the  customs  officials  or  the  meat  packers  to  have 
it  or  else  we  ought  to  give  it  to  these  men. 

Senator  King.  If  an  evil  exists,  you  do  not  sanctify  that  evil  by 
extending  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  New  York,  for  instance,  the  inspectors  of 
goods,  of  imports,  are  paid  overtime,  but  the  inspectors  of  human 
freight  who  work  overtime  are  not. 

Now,  this  would  be  a committee  amendment  in  the  way  it  seems 
to  be  traveling  now,  and,  of  course,  it  would  require  a majority  of  the 
committee  to  approve  a committee  amendment.  Have  you  any  objec- 
tion, Senator  King,  to  having  the  amendment  reported  as  a com- 
mittee amendment  with  the  reservation  which  we  commonly  make  of 
opposing  it  on  the  floor  ? 

Senator  King.  Let  me  read  this : It  is  headed,  “ Overtime  pay  of 
custom!  and  immigration  employees.”  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
hearing  in  1921  or  1922.  I suppose  this  emanated  from  the  customs 
department ? 

Mr.  IIomllard.  It  emanated  from  some  one  who  tried  to  bring  all 
these  differences  together. 

Senator  King.  Is  this  the  law  now? 

Mr.  Rohillard.  No;  it  is  not.  • 

Senator  King  (reading) ; 

And  provided  further,  That  the  provision  of  this  section  relating  to  extra 
compensation  shall  not  apply  to  services  rendered  in  connection  with  railroad 
trains,  bridges,  street  railway  cars,  interurhan  cars,  or  ferries,  and  the  owners, 
operators,  or  agents  thereof  shall  not  he  required  to  pay  such  compensation; 
Ami  povlded  further,  That  for  the  performance  of  inspection  of  immigrants  by 
employees  of  th'e  Department  of  Labor  upon  international  bridges,  and  upon  and 
in  connection  with  interurhan  and  street  railway  cars  operated  on  a regular 
daily  schedule,  and  ferry  boats  operated  on  a regular  dally  schedule,  a sulHcDnt; 
number  of  such  employees  shall  he  assigned  to  regular  duty  so  that  no  such 
employee  shall  he  required  to  perform  more  than  six  days  of  service  in  any 
week,  and  services  performed  in  connection  with  such  bridges,  cars,  and  fer- 
ries shall  not  he  deemed  overtime  service,  although  performed  between  5 o’clock 
post  meridian  and  8 o’clock  ante  meridian,  or  on  Sundays  or  holidays. 

Well,  I do  not  know  that  I shall  approve  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Harris,  I was  going  to  ask  Senator  Reed 
if  he  would  explain  what  the  present  status  is  on  the  amendment 
that  was  proposed  to  the  amendment  to  the  bill  as  originally  framed. 
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If  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  is  incorporated,  it  seems  to 
relieve  the  objection  of  a certain  class,  especially  the  railroad  men 
or  those  engaged  in  inland  transportation.  There  seems  to  be  no 
opposition  to  the  amendment  in  the  form  that  it  now  is  among  those 
who  did  oppose  it.  I knew  you  would  be  interested  in  that. 

Senator  Kino.  My  view  sn  brief  is  that  we  have  established  the 
8-hour  day.  1 approve  of  that.  I should  be  glad  to  see  the  day  come 
when  we  will  not  have  to  work  eight  hours;  but  that  is  the  law 
established  by  Congress,  with  respect  to  Federal  employees.  This 
seems  to  be  a dilution  of  that  law,  somewhat  of  an  attack  upon  it, 
but  an  attack  apparntly  for  good  purposes.  I think  it  would  be 
better  for  the  Government  to  furnish  more  inspectors  if  necessary 
and  not  require  them  to  work  more  than  eight  hours. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  This  will  not  add  to  the  Govern- 
ment’s outlay  at  the  present  time  at  all,  Senator.  There  are  some 
steamship  companies  which  deliberately  bring  their  vessels  in  on 
Sundays  because  they  can  get  their  decks  cleaned,  more  quickly  and 
get  their  inspections  made  more  quickly.  It  does  not  seem  right 
that  for  their  convenience  these  inspectors  should  he  forced  to  work 
every  holiday  and  Sunday;  and,  as  somebody  suggested  to  me  a 
while  ago,  the  tide  does  not  recognize  the  8-hour  day  and  sometimes 
men  are  forced  to  work  overtime  because  of  the  tide  and  its  results. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Reed,  will  you  kindly  read  the  amend- 
ment and  then  the  exceptions? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  It  would  add  a new  sentence  which 
would  read  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  hereafter,  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  advisable,  to  pay  extra  compensation  to  Immigrant  inspectors  and 
other  immigration  employees  when,  at  the  request  of  any  transportation 
company,  corporation,  or  individual  bringing  aliens  to  the  United  States,  such 
officers  or  employees  are  required  to  report  for  extra  duty  or  to  work  over- 
time, or  on  nights,  Sundays,  or  holidays  in  connection  with  the  examination  of 
alien  passengers  or  crews;  and  the  transportation  company,  corporation,  or 
individual  requesting  such  extra  service  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
as  reimbursement,  the  amounts  expended  by  him  for  such  extra  service  In 
accordance  with  his  regulations,  and  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation,  “ expenses  of  regulating  immigration  ” : Provided,  however , 
That  the  provisions  of  this  section  relating  to  extra  compensation  shall  not 
apply  to  ferry  companies  or  International  bridges  or  to  transportation  com- 
panies bringing  aliens  to  the  United  States  across  the  boundary  from  foreign 
contiguous  territory. 

As  it  stands  here  there  is  no  objection  on  behalf  of  people  who 
will  pay  the  bill.  The  steamship  conference,  and  the  separate  lines 
also  in"  another  memorial,  have  addressed  Congress — it  is  in  the 
record — agreeing  to  this  and  saying  they  think  it  is  fair.  The  only 
objections  came  from  people  along  the  Canadian  border,  where  it 
is  a matter  of  scheduling  trains  constantly  through  the  night  and 
during  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  where  the  international  bridges 
and  ferry  companies  have  to  operate  all  the  time.  The  same  condi- 
tions that  apply  to  them  do  not  seem  to  apply  to  the  Atlantic  liners. 

The  Chairman.  Shall  that  amendment  be  reported  as  a committee 
amendment? 

Senator  Keyes.  I am  opposed  to  the  policy  of  it.  I think  these 
corporations  should  not  pay  this  additionalexpense.  I think  the 
Government  should  furnish  its  own  inspectors,  but  I shall  vote  for 
this  amendment  under  the  circumstances. 
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Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  I agree  that  the  policy  is  not 
sound  governmental  policy,  but  it  is  essentially  fair  at  present.  I 
think  we  ought  to  correct  the  whole  business  at  one  time  and  make 
the  Government  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I might  say  that  the  witnesses  need  not  attend 
any  longer,  then. 

Senator  Kino.  I move  that  we  hear  Mr.  Andrew  Furuseth. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ANDREW  FURUSETH,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C., 

REPRESENTING  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SEAMEN’S  UNION  OP 

AMERICA 

i 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  considering  the  seamen's  pro* 
visions.  In  the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  we  have  substantially 
omitted  everything  in  relation  to  the  seamen,  although,  as  I under- 
stand you,  there  is  one  part  of  the  bilHhat  does  relate  to  the  seamen. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Mr.  Chairman * 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  May  I ask  you  first  whether  you 
are  familiar  with  the  bill  that  has  been  reported  ? 

■ Mr.  Furuseth.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  May  I ask  you  what  objections  you  have  to  it 
so  far  as  it  does  relate  to  alien  seamen  ? 

Mr.  Furuseth.  On  page  4 begins  a statement  that  lists  among 
those  who  are  permitted  to  come  to  the  United  States — in  the  last 
line — 

(5)  A bona  fide  alien  seaman  serving  as  such  on  a vessel  arriving  at  a 
port  of  the  United  States  and  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  solely  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  calling  as  a seaman. 

Now,  that  is  necessary  in  the  bill,  because  the  bill  excludes  every- 
body as  a general  proposition  and  then  specifically  admits  some. 

The  Chairman.  The  word  “ immigrant,”  in  other  words,  covers 
all  classes  of  aliens  except  those  who  are  specifically  excepted. 

Mi.  Furhseth.  Exactly. 

Now  I go  to  page  16,  section  12.  The  section  is  Very  short  and 
you  have  got  to  read  just  enough  of  it  to  get  an  understanding  of 
my  presentation. 

Ti  e section  is  headed,  “ Maintenance  of  exempt  status.”  It  reads: 

The  admission  to  the  United  States  of  an  alien  excepted  from  the  class 
of  immigrants  by  clause  (2),  (3),  (4),  or  (!>)  of  section  3,  shall  be  for  such 
times  as  may  be  by  regulations  prescribed  and  under  such  conditions  as 
may  be  by  regulations  prescribed  (including,  when  deemed  necessary,  the 
giving  of  bond  with  sufficient  surety,  in  such  sum  and  containing  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  by  regulations  prescribed)  to  insure  that,  at  the  expiration 
of  such  time  or  upon  failure  to  maintain  the  status  under  which  admitted, 
lie  will  depart  from  the  United  States. 

So  that  here  you  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  power  to  hold 
evtiybody  out  who  is  a seaman  unless  he  can  put  up  a bond.  No 
bona  fide  seaman,  Mr,  Chairman,  can  put  up  a bond.  A bona  fide 
seaman  can  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I understand  this,  that  a bona  fide  seaman 
is  excepted  from  the  immigrant  class,  but  that  he  has  a certain 
status  under  the  regulations  and  that  in  such  regulations  they  may 
require  him  to  give  a bond? 

Senator  Karuison.  There  is  too  great  a discretion  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 
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Mr.  Furuseth.  It  is  not  only  that,  but,  if  you  will  permit  a point  is 

here,  the  result  is  that  the  shipowners,  except  those  who  are  com-  j 

pelled  to  give  a bond,  have  never  ceasea  to  fight  the  act  for  all  the  {' 

years  since  the  seamen’s  act  was  passed,  and  this  is  the  last  hick.  ' 

If  they  can  get  the  bond  provision  into  the  act,  which  they  have  been  ■ 

striving  to  do  for  two  years  now,  the  result  is  inevitable  that  the  ! , 

seamen’s  act  is  repealed.  It  has  never  been  done  by  law  up  to  the  •; 

present. 

Senator  Harrison.  But  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  been  insisting 
on  such  provision.  ; 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Yes;  and  the  courts  have  held  that  he  has  no  such  ;* 

power,  and  then,  when  the  courts  held  he  had  no  such  power,  he 
still  insisted  upon  it  and  kept  the  men  on  board  a vessel  in  New  * 

York  Harbor,  and  it  became  necessary  to  take  out  a writ  of  habeas  ’ \ 

corpus  with  the  result  that  the  judge  dismissed  the  men,  saying  he 
could  not  stand  for  the  idea  of  making  a vessel  a prison  in  the 
harbor. 

Senator  Harrison,  You  think  it  would  be  a great  hardship  to 
require  these  men  to  give  a bond  ? •% 

Mr.  Furuseth.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible.  The  seamen 
can  not  give  a bond.  He  is  friendless. 

Senator  Willis.  Is  this  also  the  point,  that  the  steamship  com- 
panies, when  they  want  to  connive  m violation  of  the  laws,  would 
put  up  the  bond  and  then  the  fellow  would  jump  the  bond  * 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Here  is  what  they  are  doing  now.  They  come  int 
on  the  Pacific  coast  with  Chinese  crews  and  then  a certain  number 
of  the  Chinese  walk  ashore  and  the  vessels  go  away  again  with  so 
many  less,  with  the  result  that  they  are  leaving  some  5 up  to  39 
or  40  men  behind  them  every  time  they  come  here. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  would  you  change  it? 

Mr.  Furuseth.  First,  I would  strike  out  the  figure  “(ft)”  here 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania  (interposing).  I think,  if  I may 
interrupt,  Mr.  Furuseth’s  point  is  well  taken.  I believe  that  the 
steamship  companies  would  use  these  provisions  not  to  beat  the 
immigration  law — I am  not  so  much  afraid  of  that — but  they  would 
bring  alien  seamen  in  preference  to  any  other  kind  of  seamen  be- 
cause this  would  mean  that  the  United  States  would  make  a jail  out 
of  their  ships  in  every  port  and  consequently  would  prevent  de- 
sertions and  would  have  the  effect  of  discriminating  against  Ameri- 
can seamen.  We  impound  the  Chinese  when  they  come  here;  their 
crew  is  locked  up.  Practically  we  put  those  men  in  jail  as  soon  as 
they  reach  here.  Here  is  the  way  I suggest  getting  at  it,  that  we 
modify  that  bond  requirement  so  as  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
power  to  require  that  bond  only  for  the  classes  mentioned  in  2,  3, 

‘and  4. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  That  will  be  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Yes. 

Senator  Willis.  Striking  out  “or  (ft)” — does  not  that  accomplish 
I hat  ? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  No;  it  does  not.  I suggest  in  line 
7.  after  the  word  “ necessary,”  that  we  insert  “ for  the  classes  men- 
tioned in  classes  2,  3,  or  4 of  section  3 so  that  he  limy  only  require 
a bond  for  the  st  udents  or  the  temporary  visitors. 
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Mr.  Furuseth.  Why  not  strike  out  the  “(5)”  altogether? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Because  I think  he  ought  to  have 
power  to  establish  regulations. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  If  you  strike  out  the  “(5)”  and  then  put  in  Sena- 
tor King’s  amendment,  you  will  get  the  two  immigration  laws  and 
your  shipping  laws  to  work  together. 

Senator  Seed  of  Pennsylvania.  What  n Senator  King’s  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Furuseth.  I will  explain  it.  First,  it  provides  that  all  the 
seamen  coming  into  the  harbors  of  the  United  States  shall  be  ex- 
amined. Now,  they  do  that  at  the  present  time  for  the  sake  of 
health.  Secondly,  any  bona  fide  seaman  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
landing  card  and  can  go  and  come.  A man  who  is  not  a bona  fide 
seaman  will  be  taken  away  from  that  vessel  that  brings  him  and 
sent  as  a passenger  back  to  whence  he  came  at  the  expense  of  the 
vessel  that  brings  him  in,  so  that  they  will  quit  bringing  that  kind 
of  people.  They  know  who  is  a bona,  fide  seaman  and  who  is  not. 
The  second  provision  of  the  King  amendment  is  that  they  shall 
carry  away  as  many  in  those  vessels  as  came  here  and  hire  their 
crews  in  foreign  ports,  or  carry  away  at  least  as  many  as  they  bring 
here.  That  will  prevent  the  shipping  companies  from  making 
money  by  bringing  men  here  who  could  not  get  through  Ellis  Island 
and  then  leaving  them  here.  And  then  there  is  another  thing  it 
will  do.  It  will  prevent  the  foreign  companies  from  undercutting 
the  American  companies,  because  we  go  the  other  way  and  conse- 
quently we  have  got  to  carry  the  full  crew  all  the  time. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  this,  because  here — hold- 
ing pamphlet  in  his  hand— is  the  English  law.  The  English  law 
provides  just  that  very  thing  for  England. 

Then  the  third  proposition  in.  the  King  amendment  is  this,  that 
any  man  or  person  who  is  per  se  excluded  from  coming  into  the 
United  States  shall  be  excluded  from  coming  into  the  harbors  of 
the  United  States  unless  he  comes  in  a vessel  of  which  he  is  a national 
as  distinguished  from  being  of  any  of  the  colonies  of  that  nation. 
The  result  of  it  is  that  the  shipow  ners  of  the  world  will  be  compelled 
to  respect  your  immigration  laws  and  the  rest  of  your  laws,  some- 
thing that  they  are  not  doing  now,  and,  further,  it  puts  it  in  this 
shape,  that  they  will  do  this  without  any  cost  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  suggestion  is 
bitterly  opposed  by  Commissioner  Curran,  who  says  the  landing- 
card  system  has  been  tried  and  has  failed.  It  is  also  opposed  by  the 
immigration  people  here,  and  the  suggestions  that  Mr.  Curran  makes 
are  opposed  by  Mr.  Furuseth  and  the  steamship  companies,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  while  his  point  about  the  bonds  is  right  and  can 
be  taken  care  of  by  an  exception  here,  the  committee  ought  to  con- 
sider these  landing-card  ideas  and  alien  seamen’s  ideas  in  a separate 
bill  that  can  have  the  deliberate  criticisms  of  the  committee  after  it 
has  heard  all  sides.  . 

Senator  Haiuusox.  I thought  this  is  what  the  committee  agreed 
to  do. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  It  did,  but  Mr.  buruseth  has  pro- 
tested and  asked  us  to  put  it  in  again. 

Senator  Harrison.  Why  would  it  not  be  satisfactory  to  you  f 
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Mr.  Furuseth.  Because  God  only  knows  what  time  you  are  going  l i 

to  pass  the  next  bill.  > j 

Senator  Kino.  There  is  so  much  merit  in  Mr.  Furuseth’s  conten-  ii 

tion  that  I shall  be  glad  to  see  my  amendment  adopted.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  what  violations  constantly  occur  and  are  connived  at  by  j< 

foreign  shipowners,  and  they  bring  into  the  United  States  Chinese  I ; 

and  Hindus  and  Malays,  who  are  under  our  laws  forbidden  entry,  j l 

because  they  are  not  eligible  to  citizenship.  Now,  legislation  of  this  , j ; 

kind,  if  you  want  to  enforce  your  immigration  laws,  is  necessary,  and  [i 

it  seems  to  me  that  this  was  an  appropriate  place  to  take  care  of  ^ 

this  subject.  1 1 

Mr.  F uruseth.  One  thing  more,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  1922  the  j/ 

Immigration  Service  examined  973,804  alien  seamen  coming  to  ports 
of  the  United  States.  In  1923  they  examined  1,018,000  such  sea-  , 

men.  Now,  your  provision  of  the  law  contemplates  about  300,000  1 

that  should  be  permitted  to  come.  You  are  closing  the  front  door, 
gentlemen  and  opening  the  side  door  in  failing  to  accept  this,  be- 
cause 60  per  cent  of  these  men — in  other  words,  600,000  of  these 
men — are  footlose.  There  is  nothing  to  hold  them  particularly  to 
their  own  nation  or  their  own  country.  • 

Senator  Harris.  You  say  there  is  a British  law  providing  that 
the  ships  shall  bring  back  again  those  they  took  out  i 
Mr.  Furuseth.  The  supposition  is  that  they  will  bring  back  the 
same  kind  of  men  that  they  took  out.  That  is  supposed  to  la*  the 
situation. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  is  the  view  of  Mr.  Wallis,  who  was  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  at  New  York,  respecting  that  i 
Mr.  Furuseth.  i do  not  know.  The  trouble  in  New  York  has 
always  been  this : That  when  the  bill  for  the  examining  of  alien  sea- 
men as  to  diseases,  etc.,  was  adopted,  it  gave  a tremendous  lot  of 
work  to  the  New  York  immigration  start’,  more  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly do.  Now,  the  landing  card,  of  course,  gave  a lot  of  work  to 
them,  and  with  the  start  that  they  have  got  they  were  working  them- 
selves to  death,  and  they  naturally  wanted  to  get  rid  of  that  ; but  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  if  you  adopt  this  amendment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  accomplishing  the  thing  itself  there  is  nothing  to  compel 
that  you  should  have  any  landing  card  at  all.  If  you  take  the  man 
who  is  not  a bona  tide  seaman  out  of  the  ship  or  take  the  man  who 
is  to-day  excluded  out  of  the  ship  that  he  has  no  right  to  be  in,  then 
all  the  rest  can  come  and  go.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  after  that 
is  to  see  that  the  vessel  takes  out  as  many  as  she  brings  in.  It 
would  be  better  if  you  had  the  landing  card,  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Might  I say  to  the  committee  that  so  far  as  the 
King  amendment  is  concerned,  it  opens  a wide  held.  The  commis- 
sioner from  New  York,  Mr.  Curran,  has  just  telejihoned  over,  and 
he  states  that  it  would  demoralize  Ellis  Island.  He  desires  to  be 
heard.  As  one  member  of  the  committee,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
we  can  make  the  King  amendment  a committee  amendment  until 
we  have  heard  the  commissioner  at  New  York  and  others  who  are 
strongly  opposed  to  it. 

Senator  Harrison.  I would  like  to  know*  what  the  views  of  Mr. 

Wallis  are. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  has,  so  far  as  the  present  bill  is 
concerned,  modified  it  in  the  line  of  eliminating  the  giving  of  bonds, 
etc.  We  have  corrected  it  to  that  extent,  so  the  bill  is  more  satisfac- 
tory now  to  you  than  it  was  before.  I am  dealing  with  the  measure 
before  the  Senate.  Now,  so  far  as  this  other  bill  is  concerned,  this 
committee  can  not,  in  my  opinion,  go  ahead  on  the  King  amendment, 
whatever  its  merits  may  be,  without  a hearing.  If  the  committee 
desires  to  consider  the  King  amendment,  it  seems  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  have  another  meeting,  to-morrow  or  at  some 
other  time,  to  consider  that. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  did  the  House  do  in  respect  to  that ! 

Mr.  Furuseth.  The  House  bill  fixes  it  in  such  & way  that  it  really 
leaves  the  inspector  who  visits  the  ship  to  determine  whether  the 
fellow  is  going  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the  ship  or  not;  and  an 
amendment  like  the  King  amendment  was  introduced  in  the  House. 

•Senator  Willis.  Let  me  make  this  inquiry,  I am  sure  you  know 
that  I am  quite  sympathetic  with  this  general  view  here,  but  there  is 
this  difficulty  that  I see.  Tins  bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  we  are  all 
anxious  to  get  it  to  a vote.  What  I am  afraid  of  is  if  we  go  into  this 
question  we  will  get  into  a quagmire  of  hearings  and  controversies, 
and  I ain  wondc  ring,  therefore,  whether  you  would  not  consent  to  this 
view : If  there  is  anything  in  this  bill  that  repeals  or  infringes  upon 
the  seamen’s  act  I want  it  stricken  out,  but  let  us  go  on  with  this  bill. 
As  one  member  of  the  committee  I want  to  assure  you  that  what  little 
influence  I have  will  be  in  favor  of  prompt  consideration  of  tins 
measure,  because  I think  it  is  important. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Of  course,  I am  in  the  hands  of  the  committee, 
gentlemen. 

Senator  Kino.  I would  like  to  have  Mr.  Furuseth  given  full  op- 
portunity to  complete  his  statement. 

Senator  Copeland.  I would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the 
health  aspects  of  the  proposed  change. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  The  health  provisions  provided  for  in  the  King 
amendment  are  absolute.  They  have  got  to  be  properly  examined. 

Senator  Copeland.  Would  it  prevent  this  situation?  We  know 
that.there  are  in  the  port  of  New  York  every  day  thousands  of  for- 
eign seamen  who  are  infected  with  the  worst  kind  of  venereal  dis- 
eases. I fought  it  all  the  time  that  I was  health  commissioner,, 
What  would  this  do  toward  the  correction  of  that  evil? 

Mr.  Furuseth.  It  would  put  every  man  who  is  so  affected  into 
the  hospital,  to  be  taken  care  of  ana  cured  if  possible,  and  would 
eliminate  him  from  the  country  if  he  was  not  cured. 

Senator  Copeland.  He  would  not  be  turned  loose? 

Mr.  Furuseth.  No. 

Senator  Copeland,  I do  not  need  any  other  argument  myself  for 
the  bill,  because  it  is  a tremendous  evil.  Four  thousand  of  those 
seamen  walk  into  our  city  and  bring  in  the  vilest  kind  of  diseases 
from  the  Old  World. 

Senator  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  I wonder  if  we  could  not  let 
this  go  until  to-morrow,  because  we  would  have  the  New  York 
inspector  before  us  then? 

Mr.  Furuseth.  I would  be  satisfied  with  that. 
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Senator  Harrison.  If  we  can  get  Mr.  Wallis  down  here,  Ms  views 
would  have  weight  with  this  committee.  He  has  had  about  four  or 
five  years’  experience  with  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  we 
should  meet  to-morrow  at  half-past  10. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I suggest  that  if  Senator 
King  will  introduce  his  amendment  in  the  form  of  a separate  bill, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  consideration  of  it  to-morrow 
morning;  but  if  we  keep  on  postponing  action  on  these  various 
amendments  to  this  bill,  we  are  going  to  come  to  that  place  where 
this  will  be  the  unfinished  business  and  blocked  from  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  I am  afraid  if  you  go  into  this  situation  of  the 
King  amendment,  we  are  going  to  delay  action. 

Senator  Kino.  I have  offered  the  amendment  here  in  good  faith 
and  I want  the  committee’s  view.  If  the  committee  shall  vote 
against  me,  I shall  offer  it  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I am  not 
filibustering;  I will  just  make  a brief  statement. 

The  Chairman.  May  I suggest  a compromise,  and  that  is  that  wo 
do  have  a meeting  to  morrow  morning  at  10  or  half-past,  10,  and 
that  we  ask  Commissioner  Curran  to  come  over  and* we  can  see  then 
how  far  this  is  going  to  delay  matters. 

Senator  Copeland.  Also  invite  former  Commissioner  Wallis. 

Senator  Willis.  I want  this  bill  to  go  through,  and  I am  in  favor 
of  the  provisions  suggested  by  Mr.  Furuseth,  but  I doubt  the  wisdom 
of  seeking  to  embody  them  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  May  I be  permitted  to  bring  Mr.  Warren  Parker? 
Parker  was  the  former  law  officer  of  the  Government  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  dealing  with  immigration.  For  20  years  he  was  there 
and  he  knows  the  immigration  questions  as  thoroughly  as  anybody 
else  does.  He  drew  this  amendment.  I had  a different  kind  of  an 
amendment,  and  when  I came  to  him  he  said  that  one  or  two  features 
of  my  amendment  were  not  “ immigration,”  and  I suggested  that  he 
take  the  bill  and  draw  an  amendment  that  was  purely  immigration. 
He  drew  this  amendment  and  gave  the  reasons  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  King  amendment? 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Yes.  May  I be  permitted  to  bring  him  to-mor- 
row morning? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  May  I call  your  attention  to  a decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Scarrenberg  v.  Dallas  Steamship  Company  (245  U. 
S.  p.  122)  ? The  court  there  decided  that  the  seaman  is  not  a laborer 
and  that  an  American  ship  is  not  American  soil  and  as  a result  of 
that  the  Dollar  Co.  and  other  companies  have  been  importing  Chi- 
nese direct  from  Hongkong  right  to  New  York  and  is  doing  it  these 
days  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  vessels  that  Mr.  Dollar  bought 
from  the  Government.  He  is  filling  them  up  with  Chinese  im- 
ported from  Hongkong. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  So  that  we  may  understand  the 
course  that  is  charted  for  us  in  the  Senate  to-day  ,*  do  I understand 
that  the  decision  of  the  committee  is  that  alien  seamen  are  to  be 
exempted  from  the  requirement  of  giving  bond? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  And  that  we  will  go  ahead  with 
the  committee  amendments,  striking  out  this  landing  card  section 
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as  the  committee  has  already  decided,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  vote  will  be  reconsidered  without  opposition  from  the  com- 
mittee if  to-morrow  morning,  on  hearing  Mr.  Furuseth  and  the 
other  witnesses,  that  is  the  decision  of  the  committee? 

The  Chairman.  Why  make  any  statement?  We  will  not  reach 
the  seamen’s  provision  to-day. 

Senator  King.  If  we  do  reach  it,  I prefer  to  pass  it  over. 

Senator  Willis.  We  must  not  delay  the  bill. 

Senator  King.  I have  another  amendment  1 should  like  to  offer. 

I want  the  committee  to  consider  it.  It  is  proposed  to  insert  after 
paragraph  (b)  under  section  25  the  following: 

The  term  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  Spates  shall  include  not  only 
those  persons  formerly  naturalized  pursuant  to  the  naturalization  laws  of 
the  United  States  but  shall  also  Include  all  those  persons  falling  within  the 
class  or  description  of  persons  collectively  naturalized  through  the  acquisition 
of  territory.  If — 

Here  is  the  crux  of  the  situation : * 

If  a presumption  of  expatriation  has  urlsen  against  a naturalized  citizen 
by  reason  of  his  residence  in  a foreign  country,  upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  such  presumption  shall  cease  to  exist,  and 
he  shall  be  deemed  and  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

I will  read  just  a few  lines  here.  [Reading:] 

Congress  In  the  year  1907  enacted  a statute  giving  the  State  Department, 
under  certain  circumstances  and  conditions,  the  right  to  withdraw  diplomatic 
protection  of  naturalized  persons  residing  abroad.  Among  other  provisions, 
tills  statute  provided  that  a naturalized  person  who  returned  to  the  country 
of  his  nativity,  and  there  resided  for  a period  of  more  than  two  years  without 
registering  witii  the  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States,  would 
have  arise  against  him  a presumption  of  expatriation,  which  presumption, 
however,  was  specifically  made  a rebuttal  one.  The  State  Department,  how- 
ever, was  authorized  to  decline  to  afford  a person,  against  whom  such  a pre- 
sumption had  arisen,  the  diplomatic  protection  of  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  no  uniformity  in  the  departmental  construction  given  this 
act,  and  it  is  to  remove  the  uncertainty  that  has  resulted  that  the  above  pro- 
vision is  suggested. 

Attorney  General  Wickershum,  in  the  case  of  Nazara  Gossin  (28  Op.  Atty. 
Gen.  504-8),  in  construing  this  section  of  the  act,  says: 

“ The  presumption  as  to  noncitizenship  raised  by  the  act  is  created  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  State  Department  of  protecting  naturalized  citizens 
abroad  when  conditions  are  apparently  such  as  to  indicate  that  they  have  no 
bona  fide  intention  to  return  to  the  United  States,  to  reside.  When  a citizen 
returns  to  the  United  States,  the  necessity  for  such  protection  no  longer  exists, 
and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  with  the  cessation  of  the  necessity,  the  presump- 
tion created  by  the  act  ceases.” 

The  Attorney  General  further  states  In  his  opinion  that : 

*‘  Obviously,  therefore,  the  essential  thing  under  the  act  is  the  intention  to 
return  to  and  reside  in  the  United  States,  The  highest  proof  of  such  inten- 
tion is  the  actual  return  and  residence  of  such  person ; amounting  as  it  does 
to  a demonstration.” 

The  courts  have  uniformly  and  substantially  followed  Attorney  General 
Wickerslmin’s  opinion,  (See  Miller  v.  Sinjem  (Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Eighth  Circuit)  289  Fed.  888;  Nurse  v.  Miller,  2S0  Fed.  982.) 

In  other  words,  if  a naturalized  citizen  lias  resided  abroad  in  the  country 
of  ids  nativity  and  has  failed  to  register  with  the  diplomatic  or  consular  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  us  required  by  the  statute,  and  therefore  has  given 
rise  to  a rebuttal  presumption  of  expatriation,  he  should  he  entitled  to  have 
such  presumption  removed  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence.  No  other  theory  of  citizenship  is  tenable. 

A number  of  Americans  who  were  caught  abroad  did  not  regis- 
ter. Many  of  them  did  not  know  that  there  was  such  a law.  In 
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fact,  I did  not  know  that  there  was  such  a law,  that  there  is  an 
obligation,  or  rather  a provision  which  requires  registration  in  order 
to  rebut  the  presumption  of  expatriation.  Thousands  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  were  abroad  did  not  register  with  the  American 
consul  and  therefore  a presumption  of  expatriation  had  arisen 
against  them.  They  have  been  denied  the  right  of  citizenship  and 
this  expatriation  runs  against  them  in  claiming  property  seized  by 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  It  was  seized  in  cases  upon  the 
theory  that  they  were  Germans  or  Austrians  and,  with  that  pre- 
sumption of  expatriation,  the  property  was  seized  and  is  held. 

'The  Chairman.  The  law  is  left  in  a,  very  indeterminate  shape.  I 
think  the  State  Department  has  never  undertaken  to  enforce  the  pre- 
sumption. 

Senator  Copeland.  Would  this  act  cure  that  defect? 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  a rebuttal  of  it,  because  in  a 
certain  sense  the  act  provides  that  if  an  alien  going  abroad  and  resid- 
ing, say,  two  years,  returns,  there  shall  be  no  presumption  against 
him  when  he  returns? 

Senator  Willis.  The  Attorney  General  specifically  points*  out  that 
it  is  not  simply  the  return  but  his  residence  here  that  is  essential.  As 
Senator  King  read,  “ * * * the  essential  thing  under  the  act  is  the 
intention  to  return  to  and  reside  in  the  United  States.  The  highest 
proof  of  such  intention  is  the  actual  return  and  residence  of  such 
person,  * * Does  not  the  Senator  think  he  has  gone  pretty 

far  when  he  removes  that  presumption  simply  by  having  the  persons 
return  hen*?  Ought  he  not  to  express  any  intent  to  reside  here? 

Senator  Kino.  Suppose  I have  gone  abroad.  I am  a naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  I go  abroad  on  business,  and  I fail  to 
register.  We  have  got  many  men  living  abroad  in  a business  ca- 
pacity. I fail  to  register  in  the  two  years  with  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative. The  presumption  of  expatriation  arises.  When  I return 
to  the  United  States  I think  that  the  proper  construction  to  be 
given  to  the  existing  law  is  that  the  presumption  is  immediately 
vitiated  and  set  aside,  but  this  makes  it  clear. 

The  Chairman.  You  repeal  the  presumption  of  it.  If  a natural- 
ized Italian  went  to  Italy  and  continued  to  live  there,  this  country 
wanted  the  power  to  enforce  that  presumption;  in  other  words,  the 
United  States  would  not  have  to  protect  him  over  there  if  he  lived 
there,  say,  for  three  years  without  registering. 

Senator  Kino.  I am  not  asking  for  protection  so  long  as  he  is  there, 
but  when  he  does  come  hack  that  presumption  ought  no  longer  to 
exist. 

The  Chairman.  You  submit  this  to  the  committee? 

Senator  Kino.  Yes.  I will  ask  that  it  come  up  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now*  adjourn  until  half  past  10  to-morrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  11.30  o’clock  a.  in.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Tuesday  morning,  April  8,  15)24,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Immigration, 

Washington , D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o’clock 
a.  m.,  in  the  Immigration  Committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  Le 
Baron  B.  Colt  (presidin  g). 

Present:  Senators  Colt  (chairman),  Willis,  Reed  of  Pennsylvania, 
King,  Harris,  Harrison,  and  Copeland. 

The  Chairman.  Then*  is  a quorum  present.  # 

At  the  outset,  I wish  to  state  that  an  effort  was  made  to  get  former 
Commissioner  Wallis  here  this  morning.  I have  a telegram  dated 
New  York,  April  7,  reading  as  follows: 

Trying  all  day  to  reach  CommlHuloner  Wallh.  Impossible  for  him  to  attend 
hearing  to-morrow.  Will  attend  any  day  except  Thursday. 

* sm,owh,  iHeoretary. 

Mr.  Furuseth,  I suppose  you  did  not  finish  your  testimony,  did 
you?  Have  you  anything  to  add  ? 

Mr.  Fitritsetii.  i called  attention  yesterday  to  the  case  of  Schur- 
renberg  v.  Dallas  Steamship  Co.,  under  which  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  a seaman  was  not  a laborer  and  did  not  come  within 
the  contract  labor  law,  and  that  an  American  ship’s  deck  is  not 
American  soil.  I called  attention  to  that  and  the  result  of  that  de- 
cision, but  I did  not  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are  now 
importing  Chinese  from  Hongkong  directly  to  New  York  to  fill 
the  ships  that  Mr.  Dollar  bought  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. They  a it  brought  to  New  York  through  the  canal,  That  is 
the  only  phase  I did  not  call  attention  to  yesterday. 

Then,  there  is  this  thing.  There  are  about  000,000  of  foot-loose 
men  coming  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  every  year,  men 
who  have  no  ties  to  hold  them  to  their  ships.  The  other  400,000  are 
either  officers  or  prospective  officers.  Six  hundred  thousand  that 
come  in  that  way,  therefore,  are  liable  to  get  out  and  among  them 
you  have  all  these  people  that  violate  the  immigration  laws.  These 
are  the  people  we  seek  to  deal  with. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  My  recollection  is  that  there  were 
1,018,000  alien  seamen  examined  in  our  ports  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  And  of  that,  24,000  deserted. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Well,  I do  not  know  how  many  would  be  desert- 
ing because  I did  not  get  that  exactly. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  How  many  of  those  24,000  re- 
shipped?  I suppose  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
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Mr.  Fukusetii.  Yes.  You  see  there  are  a lot  of  men  that  come 
under  the  name  of  seamen  who  never  made  a trip  to  sea  before.  They 
come  only  for  that  one  trip.  That  is  what  the  first  section  of  the 
amendment  is  calculated  to  deal  with.  The  other  sections  are  cal- 
culated to  stop  the  shipping  companies  from  making  a business 
of  bringing  them  in  at  the  rate  of,  say,  350  men  and  leaving  with 
325  or  250.  One  Greek  vessel  a couple  of  years  ago  came  in  with 
400  men  and  left  with  225.  They  leave,  behind  them  from  5 to  50 
men  every  trip  they  make.  Unless  something  is  done  to  stop  that 
thing  somebody  aboard  the  ships  is  going  to  continue  making  a lot 
of  money,  $1,000  a man.  Therefore,  as  I suggested  yesterday,  you 
are  closing  the  front  door  but  leaving  the  .side  door  open. 

Mr.  Parker,  who  is  here,  drew  that  amendment  and  if  you  will 
listen  to  him  for  a minute  he  will  explain  just  what  the  amendment  is. 

Senator  Willis.  One  of  the  sections  in  the  amendment  you  referred 
to  provides  that  a ship  shall  carry,  away  as  many  seamen  as  it 
brings  in.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  very  largely  remedy  the 
difficulty  of  which  you  complain? 

Mr.  Fukusetii.  It  would  remedy  it  to  some  extent  with  respect  to 
the  European  situation,  but  it  would  not  remedy  it  with  respect  to 
the  Asiatic  situation. 

Senator  Willis.  Why  - not  ? 

Mr.  Fukusetii.  Because  what  they  are  really  doing  out  there  is 
taking  away  as  many  men  probably  as  they  bring  in.  How  they  ar- 
range it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  what  they  are  doing  now  is  this: 
They  bring  in  a big  lot  of  men,  more  than  they  have  any  use  for. 

Senator  Willis.  So  they  bring  in  350  and 'go  away  with  300? 

Mr.  Fukusetii.  Of  course,  out  of  the  300  that  they  take  away,  some 
of  them  are  men  who  were  here  and  take  the  places  of  the  Chinese 
who  came.  The  Tongs  who  control  these  men  take  some  men  out  of 
the  ships  and  put  others  in;  so  you  do  not  get  rid  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  exclusion  problem. 

Senator  Willis.  You  do  not  get  in  any  more  Chinese;  one  comes 
in  and  another  goes  out. 

Mr.  Fukusetii.  That  would  l>e  the  situation.  This  amendment 
would  stop  the  population  from  being  increased  through  the  crows 
that  are  carried  out.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  In  another 
case  a ship  came  in  with  54  extra  Chinese  that  were  stowaways.  As 
long  as  they  carry  them  you  can  not  fell;  they  all  look  alike.  The 
officers  on  board  the  ship  have  an  opportunity  to  say  they  did  not 
know  when  this  vessel  came  in  that  54  Chinese  had  landed  at  Seattle. 
The  vessel  was  supposed  to  he  fined  $10,800  for  bringing  them  in, 
but  whether  "that  fine  was  ever  collected  T do  not  know.  Here  is  what 
the  officers  said:  “We  did  not  known  they  were  there.*'  Of  course 
they  could  have  known  it  if  they  wanted  to  know,  but  to  prove 
that  they  did  know  is  difficult. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that  the  bill  now  before  the_ Sen- 
ate—the  Reed  bill — would  leave  the  alien  seamen  law  as  it  is  to- 
day. without  change.  In  other  words,  1 understand  that  the  cor- 
rection which  was  made  in  the  Reed  bill  yesterday,  pursuant  to  your 
suggestion,  leaves  the  alien  seamen  law  exactly  as  it  stands  to-day 
upon  the  statute  books.  Now.  we  have  before  us  an  amendment— 
the  King  amendment — involving  the  changes  which  you  suggest. 
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and  the  question  now  before  this  committee  is  whether  it  will  adopt 
the  King  amendment  as  a committee  amendment,  to  be  reported 
to  the  Senate  as  a committee  amendment.  Now,  I understand  that 
there  is  strong  objection  to  the  King  amendment.  The  committee 
has  not  heard  both  sides  fully  on  this  question  of  the  alien  seamen. 
It  is  a broad  question,  involving  many  details.  Now,  the  practical 
question  before  us  here  is  if  this  committee  takes  time  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  the  King  amendment,  will  we  not  jeopardize  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate?  It  was  the  purpose  this  morn- 
ing to  see  whether  there  was  such  opposition  to  the  King  amend- 
ment that  it  would  involve  the  careful  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee. Now,  I think  if  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  we  should  hear 
Mr.  Parker  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  hear  the  opposition. 

Senator  Willis.  Mr.  Furuseth  asked  yesterday  for  permission 
to  bring  Mr.  Parker,  and  I suggest  that  we  give  Mr.  Parker  a chance. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Parker,  about  how  long  do  you  think  you 
will  want? 

Mr.  Parker.  I guess,  Senator,  unless  there  are  a great  many 
questions  to  he  asked,  that  I can  get  through  in  15  minutes!* 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  WABNER  PARKER,  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Senator  Kino.  Mr.  Parker,  there  are  two  questions  I desire  to  ask 
you  about  paragraph  (e),  which  reads: 

All  vessels  entering  ports  of  the  United  States  manned  with  crews  engaged 
and  taken  on  at  foreign  ports  shall,  when  departing  from  the  United  States, 
carry  a crew  of  at  least  equal  number,  and  any  such  vessel  that  fails  to  comply 
with*  this  requirement  shall  he  refused  clearance. 

One  man  said  to  me  that  ofttimes,  through  epidemic  or  disease  or 
what  not,  part  of  the  crew  that  came  in  and  which  might  in  good 
faith  desire  to  return  will  be  detained,  and  because  of  conditions  over 
which  they  have  no  control  the  steamship  company  is  unable  to  go 
out  with  the  same  number  to  take  their  place,  as  a result  of  which  they 
have  to  leave  often  short-handed.  This  man  said  that  this  would 
work  a very  great  hardship. 

Secondly,  a man  asked  me  whether  or  not  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  apply  to  American  boats.  Suppose  an  American,  dying 
the  American  flag,  went  to  Japan  or  China  with  a cargo  and  there 
some  of  his  sailors  or  seamen  deserted.  He  makes  every  possible 
effort  to  secure  persons  who  would  he  eligible  for  citizenship  as  sea- 
men to  make  the  return  trip,  but  is  unable  to  do  so  and  linds  that  be 
can  not  leave  unless  he  gets  stray  Chinamen,  Japanese,  or  Hindus. 
Would  that  ship  be  debarred  entrance  into  the  port  of  the  United 
States  as  flying  the  American  flag? 

Mr.  Parker.  I will  say  for  the  information  of  the  committee — 1 
think  some  of  the  members  do  not  know  me— I am  a practicing  law- 
yer in  Washington  and  was  engaged  bv  Mr.  Furuseth  to  draft  this 
lull.  I was  for  15  years  law  ollieor  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
ami  naturally  a great  many  of  these  questions  have  come  into  my 
oiliee  since  1 have  been  practicing  law- — since  August,  1919.  Mr. 
Furuseth  brought  li is  ideas  to  me.  which  he  had  drafted  in  a memo- 
randum. and  asked  me  if  1 would  put  them  into  shape  for  intro- 
duction as  an  amendment  to  this  hill.  1 saw  on  careful  examination 
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of  certain  of  his  ideas  that  they  did  not  fit  into  an  immigration  bill. 
They  belonged  in  legislation  dealing  with  seamen,  from  the  seaman’s 
point  of  view  rather  than  the  immigration  point  of  view.  I ex- 
plained that  to  Mr.  Furuseth,  and  he  said,  “All  right;  let  us  leave 
them  alone.”  I took  the  rest  of  them  and  put  them  into  the  shape  in 
which  you  now  find  them. 

Now*,  X have  had  a great  deal  of  experience  with  the  application  of 
the  immigration  Jaw  to  seamen.  1 had  particular  charge  of  that,  as 
I had  of  ail  the  legal  matters  throughout  the  country  during  the  time 
when  I was  law  officer  of  the  bureau.  We  all  realized  when  the  act 
of  1017  was  being  passed,  coming  right  on  top  of  the  La  Follette  bill, 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a great  deal  of  difficulty  with  that  ques- 
tion. There  was  not  time  at  the  time  that  that  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered to  go  into  it.  'In  fact,  we  had  no  experience  on  which  to  go 
into  it. 

So  those  provisions  of  the  1917  act  were  passed  in  such  shape  as  to 
leave  it  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor* to  make  regulations,  it  being 
specified,  however,  that  the  regulations  should  be  of  such  a character 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  seamen’s  act.  Then  we 
proceeded,  in  the  spring  of  1017,  to  do  the  best  we  could  with  the 
regulations.  One  of  the  provisions  that  we  adopted  was  this  idea 
with  regard  to  seamen’s  cards.  That  was  not  altogether  a new  idea. 
It  followed  along  the  general  lines  of  the  practice  in  England  of 
furnishing  the  seamen  with  what  they  called  a continuous  discharge 
tag,  in  which  the  seamen  is  identified  and  described  and  which  he 
carries  with  him  always.  Then  the  war  came  along  and  all  kinds 
of  additional  problems  arose  with  regard  to  seamen.  We  had  to 
devise  plans  by  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
State  Department  and  other  departments  under  which  we  could 
handle  the  seamen’s  business  in  such  a way  as  not  to  allow  alien 
enemies  to  get  into  the  country.  I think  we  did  pretty  well  with  it. 
I mention  this  as  showing  the  evolution  of  the  card  proposition. 

Sometime  ago,  two  and  one-half  or  three  years,  the  department 
abandoned  that  system  of  cards.  I think  the  excuse  for  doing  so 
was  the  lack  of  appropriation,  which  the  department  is  always  up 
against  more  or  less.  So  that  the  situation  to-day,  as  I see  it  now, 
more  from  the  outside  than  from  the  inside,  is  simply  that  any  system 
of  immigration  control  that  you  gentlemen  may  devise  is  going,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  be  largely  ineffective  if  the  side  door  is  left  open, 
as  Mr.  Furuseth  aptly  terms  it.  You  have  got  coming  right  into 
our  ports,  right  through  doors  where  they  can  step  right  in,  about  n 
million  of  these  people  every  year.  Some  years  there  are  more  and 
some  years’ there  are  less.  Now,  as  the  thing  stands  to-day,  those 
men  to  a very  large  extent  are  examined  rather  cursorily  on  medical 
questions.  Beyond  that,  they  can  go  through.  I am  speaking  now 
of  European  seamen.  With  regard  to  Asiatic  seamen,  the  depart- 
ment has  endeavored  to  exact  a bond,  which  they  fixed  at  the  amount 
of  $500.  The  upshot  of  that  is  that  the  Chinaman  pays  the  $500 
head  tax  and  gets  into  the  United  States. 

That  kind  of  a system,  if  carried  on,  ought  to  be  carried  on  frankly. 
Exact  your  head  tax  and  get  your  Chinamen.  Canada  has  been 
doing  that,  with  the  result  that  Canada  has  gotten  the  money  and  we 
have  gotten  most  of  the  Chinamen. 
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Now,  as  a lawyer  who  has  handled  a good  many  Chinese  questions, 
and  I am  speaking  now  of  a bona  fide  case,  I know  that  any  China- 
man is  willing  to  pay  $1,000  to  get  his  son  into  the  United  States. 
It  usually  costs  him  that  before  he  gets  through  with  his  medical 
examinations  and  treatments  and  then  pays  his  attorneys  for  draw- 
ing up  the  papers.  Now,  under  the  arrangement  that  exists  to-day 
with  regard  to  Chinese  seamen  the  man  signs  on  the  ship,  he  pays 
no  fare,  and  he  works  his  way  to  Seattle  or  San  Francisco.  Then 
a $500  bond  is  put  up  for  him,  and  he  can  skip.  Paying  $500  is  a 
cheap  way  of  getting  into  the  United  States. 

Now.  these  are  some  of  the  problems  you  have  to  deal  with. 
Another  one  is  the  difficulty  Mr.  Furuseth  spoke  of,  one  that  I tried 
my  best  to  prevent  while  I was  in  the  Immigration  Bureau,  that  of 
bringing  over  these  Chinese  crews,  carrying  them  to  New  York  and 
holding  them  there  on  the  vessel  until  the  vessel  was  ready  to  go  out. 

'Fhe  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  the  seamen 
you  spoke  of  would  be  oriental? 

Mr.  Parker.  I could  only  make  a very  rough  guess.  Certainly  not 
over  25  per  cent.  *’ 

Mr.  FimusETH.  About  22  to  25  per  cent.  * 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  do  the  others  get  in? 

Mr.  Parker.  They  are  examined  medically;  there  is  no  bond 
required,  and  they  go  through  under  the  La  Follette  Seamen’s  Act. 
They  have  a rigid  to  go  through,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
shipping  again,  and  a great  many  of  the  regular  seamen  do.  They 
look  for  some  other  ship  that  suits  them  better. 

'Fhe  Chairman.  Under  what  conditions  do  they  go  ashore? 

Mr.  Parker.  No  conditions  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  No  regulations? 

Mr.  Parker.  None  that  really  amount  to  anything.  He  is  not 
even  furnished  with  an  identification  card. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  landing  card  has  been  abandoned  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes;  except  where  a man  is  signing  out  of  the  foreign 
trade  and  going  into  the  coastwise  trade.  Then  they  furnish  that 
man  with  a card.  However,  as  far  as  these  thousands  who  are  com- 
ing ashore  in  the  regular  pursuit  of  their  calling — sonfe  of  them 
bona  fide  seamen  whom  we  do  not  need  to  fear  at  all  as  long  as  they 
are  examined  medically,  hut  others  merely  pretending  to  he  ex- 
amined— there  is  no  control  of  it,  and  there  is  no  record  of  the  man 
kept  in  such  way  as  will  locate  and  identify  him. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  due  to  the  absence  of  regulations  which 
the  department  has  power  to  make  under  the  act  of  1917? 

Mr.  Parker.  I think  they  have  power  to  make  regulations  of  the 
kind  we  had  before.  Those  regulations  required  a card. 

Senator  Kino,  Are  there  now  effective  administrative  methods  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  and  barring  those  who  may  come  ashore 
and  who  do  not  reship  in  other  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  No.  You  see,  you  hare  no  basis  for  a follow-up  sys- 
tem on  them.  If  you  have  a duplicate  of  his  card,  with  his  photo- 
graph, in  your  files — I will  ^ive  an  illustration  of  a case  I know 
about.  One  of  the  inspectors  from  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  not  so 
long1  ago  was  sent  up  into  northern  Pennsylvania  to  make  an  investi- 
gation of  a suspected  violation  of  the  alien  contract  labor  laws.  He 
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rail  across  a number  of  people  there,  some  of  them  orientals  and 
some  of  them  from  the  Near  East,  that  seemed  to  him  probably  to 
have  no  business  being  there,  and  he  commenced  to  examine  them. 

Practically  all  of  them  stood  out  on  the  proposition  that  they 
had  been  here  for  a number  of  years,  and  finally  in  one  or  two  eases 
he  developed  the  fact  that  the  men  had  been  seamen  and  that  they 
had  come  in  during  a certain  year  before  these  cards  had  been 
abolished.  He  immediately  send  down  to  Ellis  Island  and  had  the 
cards  examined,  and  he  found  the  records  of  these  men.  By  that 
means,  he  broke  down  the  whole  crowd  of  these  fellows,  and.  they 
were  deported.  They  had  no  right  in  the  country  at  all.  They 
had  come  as  seamen  deserters  and  had  gone  up  there  to  work  in  some 
industry.  That  illustrates  the  use  of  that  card,  and  it  also  illustrates 
what  a man  is  up  against  if  he  has  not  the  card.  If  he  has  not  the 
card,  he  has  nothing  to  go  by.  If  a man  stands  up  and  says  he  can  e 
into  the  United  States  five  and  one-half  years  ago  you  have  no  way 
of  successfully  disputing  that.  _ 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania,.  I notice  that  one  of  the  sections 
of  this  amendment  provides  that  no  ships  may  enter  one  of  our 
ports  except  in  distress  carrying  Chinese  seamen.  Under  the  La 
Follette  law,  it  could  come  in  with  40  per  cent  of  its  crew  Chinese, 
could  it  not? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  So  that  to  that  extent  this  would 
amend  the  La  Follette  law  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  To  that  extent  it  changes  the  operation  of  the  La 
Follette  law. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Under  the  La  Follette  law,  you 
could  come  in  with  a crew  that  was  100  per  cent  Lascar  if  they  could 
all  understand  the  English  language? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  And  to  that  extent  that  would 
amend  the  La  Follette  law  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  . _ 

Senator  Willis.  Suppose  that  is  a Chinese  ship.  Then  they  could 
come  in  with  all  Chinamen  ? ... 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  So  far  as  this  provision  is  con- 
cerned, a Chinese  ship  could  come  in  with  a Chinese  crew,  but  a 
Japanese  ship  could  not  bring  a Chinese  crew. 

Senator  Willis.  What  I am  getting  at  is  this:  Would  not  section 
(f)  discriminate  very  seriously  as  against  American  ships? 

Mr.  Parker.  The  discrimination  would  be  general.  The  dis- 
crimination-there  would  not  lx‘  against  American  ships.  It  would 
be  against  British  and  Seandanavian  ships  and,  of  course,  to  some 
extent  theoretically  against  American  ships,  but  not  nearly  to  the 
extent  that  it  would  against  other  ships. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Let  us  put  it  this  way : The  Jap- 
anese Pacific  liners  would  have  to  dismiss  all  of  these  Chinese  sea- 
men ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  And  they  carry  a considerable 
numlier  now? 

Mr.  Parker.  They  do. 
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Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  The  British  ships  on  the  Pacific 
would  have  to  drop  all  their  Lascars,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  And  they  use  a good  many  now  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I do  not  know  whether  they  are  using  so  many  now. 
They  did  at  one  time  use  a great  many. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Almost  all  of  the  boats  that  go 
to  India  and  the  Straits  Settlements  carry  them  ? 

Mr.  Furuset.  The  majority  of  them  have  white  men  now. 

Senator  Willis.  I can  not  see  why  section  (e)  does  not  accom- 
plish the  thing  you  want  to  accomplish. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  a rather 
comprehensive  provision  of  the  provisions  of  the  La  Follette  bill, 
I do  not  feel  competent  to  pass  on  it. 

Mr.  Furukktu.  It  does  not  change  the  law  at  all.  It  stops  the 
violations  of  it. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Oh,  no.  At  present  it  is  no  viola- 
tion of  law  for  an  American  ship  to  come  to  a Pacific  port  with  40 
per  cent  of  its  crew  non-English  speaking  Chinese,  is  it  ? s 

Mr.  Fithusetii.  No;  that  is  to  say,  all  of  the  men  who  are  not 
officers.  They  can  come  with  anybody  if  they  can  understand  the 
English  language.  As  a matter  of  fact,  here  is  what  takes  place 
when  it  comes  to  examining  them  on  the  language  clause.  In  one 
examination  the  man  said  he  would  “coil  the  smokestack  into  the 
onginerooni,”  and  vet  he  was  passed  as  knowing  enough  to  be  on 
board  the  ship.  Now’,  the  language  clause  of  the  seamen’s  act  is  as 
dead  as  Cmsar  as  it  stands  to-day.  It  was  intended  not  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  raises,  but  the*  question  of  safety.  Notoriously, 
a man  who  can  not  understand  the  language  of  the  officers  is  of  no 
use  on  board  a ship  in  case  of  disaster. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Section  (f)  would  resurrect 
Owsar,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  FunrsETii.  It  will  help  too,  to  some  extent;  however,  that  is 
not  the  purpose  of  it  here.  The  question  here  is,  do  you  want  to 
exclude  them?  If  yon  want  to  exclude  them,  that  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Parker,  could  you  not  explain  in  a general 
way  the  necessity  for  the  provisions  contained  in  the  King  amend- 
ment? I mean,  what  the  provisions  are,  generally,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  passing  them. 

Mr.  Parker.  Well,  Senator,  I think  I have  pretty  well  covered 
the  card  proposition.  I expect  every  one  wTill  agree  with  that,  that 
a card,  for  identification  purposes,  if  you  are  going  to  have  a law’ 
that  deals  with  seamen,  is  a useful  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  the  power  now  to  provide  regula- 
tions as  to  a card? 

Mr.  i *arkkr.  Yes;  I think  there  is.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  legislating  on  it,  if 
you  have  all  the  power  now’  under  the  present  law? 

Mr.  Parker.  Of  course,  I no  longer  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
passage  of  the  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  department  already  bus  this  power  of 
requiring  a card,  under  the  law’  of  1917,  whv  are  you  asking  us  to 
do  that? 
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Mr.  Furuseth.  May  I answer  that  question  ? I have  appealed  to 
the  department  for  three  year’s,  in  every  way  that  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  appeal  to  anybody,  and  they  refused  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  answered  it  exactly. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  The  present  law  says  they  can; 
this  says  they  must.  That  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  the  difference.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion,  I imagine,  among  the  officers  in  the  department.  Some 
of  them  might  say  to  me,  “ Parker,  of  course  there  is  chance  for 
a difference  of  opinion  there.”  But  I think  they  have  the  power 
now  to  do  it,  but  the  law  does  not  say  they  must  do  it.  This  pro- 
vision would  make  it  obligatory  upon  ttyem,  and  would  lay  the 
foundation  for  them  to  say  to  the  appropriation  committees  of  the 
two  Houses  that  they  must  have  the  money  to  do  it.  That  is  the 
advantage  of  that.  That  is  the  reason  we  put  it  here,  to  round  this 
thing  out. 

Senator  Kino.  Now,  passing  to  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill, 
state  what  they  are  and  how  they  would  interfere,  if  at  all,  with  the 
rights  of  seamen  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Parker.  You  asked  a question  a while  ago  with  regard  to 
paragraph  (e)  ['rending'): 

AU  vessels  entering  ports  oY  tlie  I’nlted  States  manned  with  crews  engaged 
and  taken  on  at  foreign  ports  shall  when  departing  from  the  United  States 
ports  carry  a crew  of  at  least  equal  number,  ami  nuy  such  vessel  which  fulls 
to  comply  with  this  requirement  shall  be  refused  clearance. 

Now,  the  object  there  is  simply  to  keep  this  seamen  business  from 
increasing  the  alien  population  of  the  country. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  This  does  not  require  them  to  take 
out  alien  seamen.  If  they  take  out  Americans  they  are  all  right. 

Mr.  Furuseth,  we  did  not  consider  that  we  could  require  them 
to  take  out  alien  seamen.  As  a practical  proposition,  however,  it 
would  work  out  that  the  vast  majority  that  they  would  take  out 
would  be  alien  seamen.  There  would  be  some  Americans,  but  the 
number  of  them  would  be  negligible. 

Mr.  Furuseth,  The  number  of  Americans  that  sail  on  foreign 
ships  is  so  insignificant  that  you  could  count  them  on  your  fingers. 
The  number  or  Americans  who  used  to  sail  on  British  ships  prior 
to  the  La  Follette  Act  was  a large  number.  Those  who  sailed  there 
came  back  to  their  own  country.  As  a result  of  this,  if  it  is  adopted, 
the  shipowners  are  going  to  fill  up  their  vessels  with  the  cheapest 
men  they  can  get,  and  they  are  going  to  take  some  of  the  rubbish 
that  they  brought  in. 

Mr.  Parker.  Tn  discussing  this  with  Mr.  Furuseth,  L repeatedly 
asked  him  the  question  as  to  how  this  would  operate  internationally; 
that  is,  as  to  whether  this  thing  would  be  inequitable  and  wrong 
from  the  international  point  of  view;  in  other  words,  as  to  what 
other  countries  were  doing  along  the  same  lines.  He  brought  me 
this  volume  of  the  marine  act  and  I looked  into  the  question  quite 
a bit,  I was  surprised  to  find  that  practically  all  of  the  foreign 
countries  in  effect  require  that  their  vessels  shall  bring  back  to  those 
countries  the  men  they  carried  away ; so  that  as  far  as  any  inequity 
on  that  score  is  concerned,  I satisfied  myself  that  there  was  none. 
When  a ship  sails  out  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  regulations  of 
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Great  Britain,  they  are  expected  to  see  that  those  men  get  back  into 
Great  Britain.  They  are  not  supposed  to  get  back  with  a crew  de- 
pleted. 

Senator  Willis.  Is  there  anything  in  that  law  to  interfere  with 
this  practice?  They  would  load  up  with  300  men  and  discharge  100 
of  them  over  here  and  still  go  back  with  a full  crew  under  the  British 
law.  Is  that  prevented  under  the  British  law ? 

Mr.  Furuseth.  No.  The  foreign  laws  of  all  countries  give  a 
minimum  number,  and  then  it  leaves  the  owners  to  take  as  many 
more  as  they  want  to;  so  they  load  up  to  heat  the  immigration  law 
and  then  go*  back  with  a lesser  number. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  provision  here  that 
violates  any  treaty  that  we  have? 

Mr.  Parker.  No;  1 was  vary  careful  about  that.  I do  not  think 
there  is.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Furuseth  said  a while  ago,  as  far  as  these 
provisions  about  confining  crews  to  vessels  of  their  own  nationalities 
is  concerned,  so  that  a British  boat  could  not  bring  a Chinese  sea- 
man, etc*.,  it  is  just  a question  of  whether  you  want  to  exclude  these 
orientals  from  getting  in  under  this  seamen’s  proposition.  -..Congress 
has  seen  fit  to  single  out  these  people  with  a gentleman’s  agreement 
with  Japan,  with  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws,"  and  with  the  Asiatic 
zone  clause  of  the  general  immigration  act.  All  of  that  oriental 
crowd  is  kept  out  or  here.  Yon  want  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
people  of  that  kind  to  get  here — and  you  have  not  only  the  Japanese 
hut  the  Lascars  and  the  Hindus  and  all  of  that  crowd — and  here  is 
the  way  to  stop  ull  of  them  from  coining  in. 

Senator  King.  Them  is  no  question  but  what  a Japanese  vessel 
could  come  in  with  Japanese  sailors.  Under  what  flag  would  Hindus 
sail  in  order  to  come  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Parker.  That  proposition  gave  us  more  trouble  than  any  other 
phase  of  this  matter.  Of  course,  we  stinted  out  with  the  ideal  of 
using  some  such  word  as  “nationals,”  and  we  found  that  it  would 
not  work.  Under  the  British  regulations,  any  British  vessel  cun 
register  in  any  of  the  British  colonies  and  take  men  aboard  a British 
vessel.  That  is  the  reason  in  this  amendment  that  we  adopted  the 
proposition  of  making  use  of  the  words  “ foreign  merchant  marine.” 
Of  coum*,  Great  Britain  has  a merchant  marine,  but  her  colonies  do 
not  have.  Japan  has  its  own  merchant  marine.  Nobody  wants  to 
interfere  with  a country  having  a merchant  marine  manned  with  its 
own  people.  We  claim  that  right,  and  we  respect  the  claims  of 
olliers  to  the  same  right.  As  soon  as  the  Chinese  have  a merchant 
mu  s ine  t hey  can  bring  as  many  Chinese  as  they  want  to. 

Senator  King.  Does  this  bill  prevent  a sliip  which  is  owned  by 
people  living  in  Hindustan,  who  are  Indians,  from  engaging  in 
merchant -marine  shipping  and  coming  to  America  with  nationals  of 
that  country? 

Mr.  Parker.  Absolutely,  because  that  ship  would  have  to  sail 
under  the  British  flag. 

.Senator  King.  Then  thev  could  not  land? 

Mr.  Parker.  They  could  not  land. 

Senator  King,  Is  there  any  other  violation  of  the  La  Foil  cite  Act 
or  any  of  the  amendments  to  it  in  this  amendment  than  the  one  that 
you  directed  attention  to  in  answer  to  a question  by  Senator  Heed? 
Mr.  Parker.  Xo.  sir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  G.  F.  RAVENEL,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK, 

N.  Y. 

Mr.  Kavenel.  I uni  speaking  for  the  Atlantic  transit  lines.  The 
only  section  in  this  bill  here  which  is  objected  to  in  one  way  or 
another  is  section  (e),  requiring  steamship  companies  to  take  the 
same  number  of  people  out  that  they  bring  in.  The  question  of  bona 
tide  seamen  that  Mr.  Furuseth  has  referred  to  so  much  does  not 
interest  us,  because  we  do  not  bring  in  any  considerable  number. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  You  do  not  represent  the  Pacific 
Mail,  do  you? 

Mr.  Kavenel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  They  might  be  interested  in  sec- 
tion (f). 

Mr,  R avenel.  They  might.  They  undoubtedly  will  be  interested. 

I am  not  familiar  with  any  such  condition  as  has  been  described 
here  of  hundreds  of  people  being  brought  here  to  evade  the  immigra- 
tion law.  We  know  nothing  about  it. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  There  were  14,000  desertions  in  the 
port  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Kavenel.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  were  desertions  of  what  will  pass 
as  qualified  seamen  and  firemen  and  every  other  grade  that  you  put 
on  your  ship.  We  are  in  favor  of  this  landing  card.  We  are  in 
favor  of  everything  which  will  hold  the  seamen  and  the  firemen  on 
our  ships,  because  desertions  cost  us  money  and  inconvenience  us  in 
every  possible  way.  You  are  not  going  to  stop  desertions  with  your 
landing  card  or  with  this  particular  section  (e)  here.  That  is  not 
going  to  do  it.  They  are  going  to  come  in  here  and  desert  us,  and 
we  will  have  to  hire  a certain  number  of  men.  But  our  real  difficulty 
with  the  situation  is  this,  that  very  often  we  can  not  get  those  men. 

I submited  here  a week  ago  a letter  which  dealt  with  one  section 
which  {Senator  Reed  had,  which  required  the  immigration  inspectors 
to  check  up,  and  showed  you  that  under  the  La  Follette  seamen’s  act 
we  can  not  stop  these  desertions.  Ten  minutes  before  a ship  is 
scheduled  to  sail  12  men  may  walk  out,  50  men  may  walk  out,  and 
we  can  not  stop  it.  Our  ship  is  ready  to  go,  our  passengers  are  all 
there,  and  we  have  got  to  go  out  and  get  additional  men. 

Now,  this  act  would  make  possible  the  greatest  blackjacking  propo- 
sition in  the  world,  so  far  as  the  steamship  companies  are  concerned, 
that  ever  happened.  Why  ? One  seaman  could  stop  the  sailing  of 
any  big  ship  for  a day,  for  two  days.  Now,  mind  you,  we  are 
speaking  hereof  safety.  This  Brit  ish  law  that  Mr.  Furuseth  brought, 
out  here  does  require  a certain  minimum.  We  can  not  sail  our  ships 
unless  we  have  certain  requirements  as  to  able  seamen  and  engineers, 
but  when  we  get  into  the  position  that  we  were,  in  last  spring — I 
think  this  will  interest  you,  Senator  Willis,  because  you  come  from 
a section  of  the  country  that  is  affected  by  this  law — when  the  lake 
season  opens,  the  lake  people  make  a drive  for  our  people,  for  our 
liremen,  for  everybody.  They  come  down  ami  recruit  them  right 
there.  We  had  IT  deserters  last  Saturday  on  the  Celtic,  Those  men, 
as  far  as  not  being  qualified  seamen,  had  probably  made  four  or  five 
voyages  on  this  ship  this  winter.  They  were  not  tramps.  They  will 
go* to  the  Lakes  because  they  will  get  higher  wages  there,  and  when 
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the  lake  season  is  over  they  will  come  back  to  the  seaboard.  Now, 
you  are  not  going  to  correct  that  situation. 

Now,  our  difficulty  in  this  thing  has  been  this:  At  the  present 
time  we  are  giving  to  the  immigration  authorities  an  actual  list, 
giving  the  name,  age,  and  nationality  of  every  man  who  deserts  us, 
and  wo  wish  very  much  that  the  immigration  authorities  would 
pick  up  those  people  and  send  them  back;  but  they  do  not  do  it. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  What  is  the  difference  in  identifi- 
cation value  between  what  you  now  furnish  and  the  landing-card 
method,  except  the  finger  prints? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Senator,  the  identification  is  simple.  They  can 
identify  them.  We  can  go  out  and  spot  them,  and  tell  them  where 
they  are  working.  It  is  not  lack  of  knowledge. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  lack  of  means  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Lack  of  means  and  desire.  Now,  (Senator  King 
a minute  ago  asked  whether  this  thing  will  handicap  American 
ships.  It  will  to  a certain  extent,  but  I do  nofc  believe  that  you 
gentlemen  want  to  do  anything  deliberately  which  will  be  effective 
for  your  purposes  which  is  going  to  very  seriously  interfere,  with  the 
orderly  and  proper  movement  of  the  big  passenger  gervice  backward 
and  forward  from  Europe.  This  will  he  a very  serious  tilings  for 
us — exceedingly  serious. 

Senator  Willis.  Now.  you  stated  that  there  was  a minimum  law, 
that  you  had  to  have  at  least  so  many  before  you  could  sail  your  ship 
Have  you  had  any  trouble  of  ships  being  tied  up  because,  at  the  last 
minute  one  man  will  walk  out? 

Mr,  Ravenel.  No,  sir;  because  we  do  not  sail  with  that  minimum. 
We  see  that  our  margin  of  safety  is  so  great  that  that  will  not  hap- 
pen. We  represent  the  bigger  lines  here  that  depend  on  good  serv- 
ice for  their  existence.  The  shipping  business  is  a very  competitive 
business.  We  can  not  run  a half-baked,  dirty  and  ill-kept  up  propo- 
sition and  expect  patronage.  We  try  to  run  a really  high-grade 
service.  We  can  not  do  that  by  skimping  everything  to  the  limit. 

We  had  desertions  last  spring  and  last  summer  when  we  could  not 
sail  our  ships  on  schedule.  We  were  held  up,  one,  two,  or  three 
bom's,  because  we  could  not  get,  the  men.  The  thing  we  did  do  was 
shut  down  a number  of  boilers  and  reduce  speed.  Now,  of  course, 
if  we  got  so  badly  hung  up  that  we  could  not  move  at  all,  we  would 
just  stop.  Suppose  we  went  out  and  got  25  more  men  to  fill  up  the 
dcvseitions,  and  5 more  walked  out.  They  have  us  where  they  want 
us.  Bear  in  mind  that  New  York  is  not  the  only  port  in  the  United 
Slates.  There  is  generally  some  surplus  labor  then'.  But  do  not 
forget  that  this  thing  would  apply  equally  to  New  Orleans,  Savan- 
nah, Galveston,  Charleston,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  The  ships 
get  in  then*  to  discharge  their  cargo.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for 
use  to  shift  crews  to  Norfolk. 

The  Chairman.  I regret  you  left  out  Providence.  [ Laughter.  | 

Mr.  Ravenel.  1 should  have  included  Providence  and  New  Bed- 
ford. Right  up  in  that  district,  the  labor  market  is  such  that  you 
can  not  go  out  and  pick  up  capable  seamen,  the  way  you  would  pick 
up  sticks  of  wood. 

Senator  Kino.  What  proportion  of  the  crews  of  siuune.ii  on  the 
vessels  which  von  represent  are  Americans? 
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Mr.  Kavenel.  On  our  American  ships,  a very  large  percentage. 
We  had  a comparison  about  two  years  ago  with  the  Shipping  Board, 
and  our  particular  line,  the  American  Line,  had  actually  a higher 
average  of  American  seamen  than  the  Shipping  Board.  I think  it 
amounted  to  85  per  cent  in  some  of  them.  In  the  Hamburg  trade, 
we  have  got  to  get  Herman-speaking  stewards.  They  have  got  to 
speak  both  languages.  I represent  principally  the  foreign  lines,  and 
there  are  practically  no  orientals. 

Senator  Kino.  You  do  not  represent  the  Shipping  Board  nor  the 
American  merchant  marine? 

Mr.  Ravenal.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Willis.  You  use  Lascars  ? 

Mr.  Ravenal.  No;  as  far  as  I know,  we  have  not  got  an  oriental 
on  a single  ship. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  pay  as  high  wages  as  are  paid  American 
sailors? 

Mr.  Ravenal.  We  pay  the  British. scale  of  wages  on  the  British 
ships  and  the  Belgian  scale  on  the  Belgian  ships.  This  is  not  going 
to  affect  the  wage  scale. 

Senator  King.  As  I understand  you,  your  only  objection  to  this 
bill  is  paragraph  (e)  requiring  you  to  carry  as  many  members  of 
your  crew  when  you  depart  from  a United  States  port  as  you  had 
on  board  when  tlie  vessel  entered? 

Mr.  Ravenal.  That  is  the  principal  thing.  As  I said  before,  I 
would  rather — the  other  things  do  not  make  any  difference — I would 
rather  not  see  any  seamen’s  sections  in  this  immigration  bill,  because 
if  you  are  going  into  this  seamen’s  proposition  you  ought  to  go  into 
it  thoroughly. 

Senator  King.  By  and  large,  do  you  sail  with  fewer  seamen  away 
from  the  United  States  than  you  bring  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Ravenal.  No,  sir. 

Senator  King.  Then,  what  objection  do  you  have  to  the  bill  if  it 
does  not  affect  you  ? 

Mr.  Ravenal,  Because  there  are  specific  cases  or  times  when  the 
thing  becomes  very  important. 

Senator  King.  What  number,  generally  speaking,  do  you  bring  to 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  in  excess  or  the  number  which  you 
ought  to  have  for  efficient  and  proper  conduct  of  your  ship? 

Mr.  Ravenal.  Well,  I would  not  like  to  go  into  that.  We  carry 
a full  complement,  what  we  think  we  need.  How  far  that  is  above 
the  minimum  requirements  in  connection  with  a particular  ship,  I 
can  not  say. 

Senator  King.  Generally  speaking,  have  you  ships  that  sail  with 
fewer  than  you  brought  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Ravenal.  In  the  spring  we  do,  and  we  have  to  because  we  have 
these  desertions.  Let  me  give  you  the  figures  of  last  May  and  June 
with  respect  to  individual  sliips — 1 refer  w the  number  of  de- 
seritions: 

Lapland,  May  2,  21;  Homeric,  May  5,  28;  Celtic , May  19,  31; 
Jamaica , May  19,  14;  Baltic , May  26,  24;  Homeric , May  26,  31; 
Ma  jestic,  June  2.  35:  <-edri>\  June  2.  23:  Jamaica,  June  9,  19.  That 
does  not  sound  like  thousands  of  people  are  brought  in  here  to  evade 
the  immigration  law. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EDWIN  H.  D\JFFy  ATTOBNEY  FOB  THE  AMERICAN 

STEAMSHIP  OWNERS’  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  PACIFIC  STEAM- 

SHI?  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Duff.  Mr.  Chairman,  i am  not  here  this  morning  to  go  into 
the  pract  ical  side  of  this  bill,  because,  in  the  first  place,  I have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  it  carefully,  but  merely  to  voice  the 
objections  of  the  American  Steamship  Owners’  Association  and  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Association  to  the  consideration  of  a bill  which 
in  effect  amends  the  seamen’s  act.  The  practical  men  representing 
the  association  have  not  had  full  opportunity  to  discuss  the  practical 
problems  involved.  Nov;,  I believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  yesterday,  when  I happened  to  be  here  on  another  matter, 
made  the  suggestion  or  asked  whether  there  should  be  anything  con- 
tained in  this  bill  which  in  any  wise  repealed  any  provision  of  the 
so-called  seamen’s  act.  We  are  entirely  agreed  that  there  should 
not  be  anything  in  this  bill  that  repeals  any  portion  of  the  seamen’s 
bill,  but  by  the  same  token  we  urge  that,  there  should  not  be  any- 
thing put  in  this  bill  that  modifies  in  any  particular  the  La  Follette 
seamen’s  bill,  but  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  these  propositions 
dealt  wth  in  an  individual  bill,  and  to  come  here  and  discuss  it  fairly 
across  the  table,  and  then  to  leave  it  to  the  wise  judgment  of  this 
committee*  as  to  what  shall  be  done. 

Now.  speaking  from  the  standpoint 

Senator  Willis  (interposing).  You  agree  with  Mr.  Furuseth's 
statement  that  as  the  bill  was  amended  yesterday,  that  as  it  now 
stands  with  that  amendment,  it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  tin* 
seamen's  act? 

Mr.  Duff.  Senator,  that  is  my  understanding;  but  I have  not 
examined  it  with  great  care,  because  I knew  nothing  of  this  amend- 
ment until  yesterday;  but  a reading  of  it  suggests  to  me  that  with 
this  modification  referred  to  by  Senator  Reed  that  it  does  not  take 
away  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  La  Follette  bill.  I can  well  under- 
stand how  the  Pacific- American  steamship  members  would  be  vitally 
concerned  with  paragraph  (f) 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  will  be  perfectly  willing  to 
take  Mr.  Furuseth’s  judgment  on  that  question? 

Mr.  Duff.  Entirely  so.  Therefore  1 merely  wanted  to  urge  that 
no  provisions  of  this  bill  affect  in  any  wise  the  La  Follette  seamen’s 
act  until  the  steamship  interests  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

Senator  Kino.  Wherein  do  you  think  it  modifies  or  repeals  the 
La  Follette  bill? 

Mr,  Duff.  Oh,  I think  section  (f)  of  this  bill  very  materially 
changes  or  involves  section  13  of  the  seamen’s  act. 

Senator  Willis.  You  mean  that  the  King  amendment  does? 

Mr.  Duff.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kino.  Is  there  any  other  provision  of  the  bill  which,  in 
vour  opinion,  would  affect  or  modify  the  seamen’s  act? 

Mr.  Duff.  Paragraphs  (e)  and  (f)  are  the  only  ones  which  occur 
to  me  that  do  in  anywise  alter  or  deal  with  subjects  which  are  cov- 
ered by  the  La  Follette  act,  • 

The* Chairman.  What,  then,  is  your  main  objection  to  this  King 
amendment  that  we  have? 
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Mr.  Duff.  The  main  objections  to  the  King  amendment,  sir,  are 
paragraphs  (e)  and  (f),  particularly  (f).  To-day  we  are  per- 
mitted under  section  13  of  me  La  Follette  act  to  carry  certain  per- 
sons in  our  crews  which  we  would  be  denied  the  privilege  of  carry- 
ing under  paragraph  (f)  of  the  King  amendment.  Now,  Mr. 
Furuseth  and  I mignt  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  that  but  it  is  the 
law  to-day  and  we  feel  that  we  should  not  take  snap  judgment 
on  this.  ' There  is  a good  deal  involved,  particularly  on  the  Pacific, 
and  we  feel  that  you  should  not  legislate  without  giving  the  steam- 
ship people  a fair  chance  to  present  their  views. 

Senator  King.  Is  it  not  a fact,  however,  that  a great  many  ori- 
entals are  now  being  brought  by  the  Pacific  lines  into  the  United 
States  as  seamen,  and  that  many  of  those  orientals  escape  into  the 
United  States  or  come  into  the  United  States,  and  that  the  boats 
that  brought  them  go  out  without  taking  the  large  number  that 
were  brought  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Duff.  Senator,  I do  not  know  that  to  be  a fact.  I am  not  in 
a position  to  answer  the  question,  because  I do  not  know. 

Senator  King.  Is  not  the  objection  to  paragraph  (f)  based  largely 
upon  the  fact  that  many  orientals  are  brought  into  the  United  States 
and  escape  into  the  United  States  and  are  not  carried  out  by  the 
boats  which  brought  them  in? 

Mr.  Duff.  I have  not  heard  that  alleged  except  by  Mr.  Furuseth 
from  time  to  time.  I do  not  know  that  to  be  a fact. 

Senator  King.  You  have  no  statistics  showing  the  number  of  so- 
called  desertions  from  your  boats  upon  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Duff.  I have  not,  sir.  I have  not  gone  into  the  practical 
side  and  I am  not  posted  on  that,  and  for  that  reason  I was  voicing 
the  protest  of  these  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  repeat  your  main  objection  to 
the  King  amendment?  One  or  two  members  of  the  committee  have 
come  in  since  you  made  your  statement. 

Mr.  Duff.  The  main  objection  to  the  King  amendment  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Pacific- American  Steamship  Association  and  the 
American  Steamship  Owners’  Association  is  that  paragraphs  (e) 
and-  (f)  very  materially  affect  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  La 
Follette  Act,'  and  we  urge  that  this  committee  shall  not  do  anything 
that  in  effect  changes  the  La  Follette  Act  without  giving  the  steam- 
ship people  an  opportunity  to  appear  here  before  the  committee 
and  present  their  views. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENRY  H.  CURRAN,  UNITED  STATES  COM- 
MISSIONER OF  IMMIGRATION,  ELMS  ISLAND,  N Y. 

Mr.  Curran.  The  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  King,  I under- 
stand, is  the  only  matter  that  is  under  discussion.  That  reached 
me  about  half  an  hour  ago,  but  I have  been  able  to  glance  through 
it  sufficiently  to  express  the  objection  of  the  Ellis  Island  adminis- 
trative force  to  two  features  of  it.  The  first  is  the  landing  card 
feature.  We  object  to  that,  first,  because  it  is  within  he  power  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  provide  for  that  by  departmental  regu- 
laion,  and,  I believe,  with  due  regard  to  administrative  elasticity,  it 
should  not  be  made  compulsory'  upon  us  to  bring  in  these  landing 
cards. 
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Senator  King.  Do  you  not  think  it  ought  to  be  compulsory  if  you 
do  not  adopt  some  plan  equally  as  effective? 

Mr.  Curran.  No,  sir?  I do  not,  for  this  reason,  that  they  have  been 
tried  and  they  have  failed.  We  had  a storeroom  filled  up  with  them 
at  Ellis  Island  until  three  years  ago.  I never  heard  of  the  isolated 
instance  of  these  Chinese  m Pennsylvania.  We  have  no  difficulty 
at  all  with  identification.  That  does  not  correct  the  situation.  The 
landing  card  is  going  to  leave  the  hands  of  the  deserting  sailor.  He 
is  going  to  tear  it  up.  He  does  not  want  a mark  of  identification 
upon  his  person.  It  is  only  good  in  the  hands  of  a sailor  legally 
admitted  who  goes  into  the  coastwise  trade.  We  have  those  to-day. 
These  [indicating]  are  the  old  landing  cards  which  have  been 
abandoned. 

We  examine  500,000  sailors  in  the  port  of  New  York  every  year. 
The  administrative  task  will  be  tremendous  and  we  will  gladly  take 
that  on  if  we  see  any  practical  good  in  it,  but  we  see  none. 

With  respect  to  your  14,000  desertions,  so-called,  thousands  of 
those  are  not  desertions.  They  are  reshipping  from  other  ports,  and 
your  landing  card  does  not  keep  track  of  those  fellows.  *' 

Now,  as  to  your  finger-print  accumulations,  witluall  the  care  that 
the  finger-print  experts  require,  that  would  be  an  enormous  task, 
running  to  500,000  finger  prints  a year.  I have  been  a city  magis- 
trate in  New  York  and  there  we  have  had  trouble  enough  identify- 
ing, with  the  finger-print  system,  25,000  a year.  With  the  sailors 
the  task  would  be  20  times  as  large. 

Instead  of  assuming  an  added  expense  for  the  landing-card  sys- 
tem, which  we  consider  to  be  perfectly  useless,  we  could  devote  such 
additional  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  to  us  in  sending  our  men 
out  and  getting  these  alleged  sailors  who  have  deserted.  They  are 
there  and  we  can  get  them.  We  are  getting  them  now.  We  can 
find  them.  We  get  them  now  in  limited  numbers  because  we  have 
not  the  force  and  money  to  pick  up  more  of  them.  We  have  pulled 
off  a few  raids,  we  have  raided  the  hospitals  in  New  York,  and  we 
can  get  them  if  we  have  the  men  and  the  money. 

Senator  Harris.  How  much  appropriation  would  you  need  for 
that? 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Speaking  for  New  York  alone. 

Mr.  Curran.  I am  not  in  position  to  ask  for  any  additional  appro- 
priation. I understand  the  law  prevents  my  doing  so. 

Senator  Harris.  If  a Senator  asks  you  a question,  you  have  a right 
to  answer  it.  You  have  no  right  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  your- 
self, on  your  own  initiative,  but  if  you  are  asked  a question  it  is 
your  duty  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Curran.  And  I will  do  so  very  willingly. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  name  a definite  figure.  We  have  to-day  500 
members  of  the  Ellis  Island  force.  Three  years  ago  we  had  750.  I 
think  we  could  use  at  least  the  force  that  we  had  three  years  ago. 
If  you  translate  it  into  terms  of  dollars,  I have  always  thought  that 
we  could  increase  by  half  the  Ellis  Island  appropriation  and  make 
it  a million  and  a half  instead  of  a million  and  get  results.  I think 
so  to-day,  and  the  men  who  have  been  there  longer  than  I have 
think  so.  We  can  get  a lot  of  these  fellows  if  we  have  the  men  and 
the  money.  The  landing  cards  will  not  get  them. 
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The  provision  for  taking  out  the  same  number  in  the  crew  as  wab 
brought  in  is,  I think,  inadvisable.  1 think  Senator  Heed  put  his 
finger  on  the  important  point  in  this  matter  when  he  said  that  you 
must  take  out  alien  seamen  if  you  are  going  to  keep  the  alien  popu- 
lation in  the  country  from  increasing  through  the  moans  that  have 
been  referred  to  here.  That  section  (e)  is  going  to  bring  about  very 
little  advantage  and  will  result  in  this  possible  confusion  and  em- 
barrassment that  has  been  described  by  the  representative  of  the 
steamship  conference. 

On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  there  are  two  good  provisions  iu 
the  bill  which  I think  is  now  before  the  Senate,  t lie  first  placing  the 
burden  of  proof  upon  the  alien  to  show  that  he  is  in  the  country 
lawfully.  That  will  not  be  abused.  There  is  enough  sense  on  the 
administrative  side  of  the  Government  not  to  abuse  it,  but  it  will 
enable  us  to  get  at  the  alien  who  now  laughs  in  our  faces,  as  we  can 
not  prove  affirmatively  that  he  is  here  illegally.  Court  decisions 
have  kept  here  illegally  aliens  in  the  country  because  we  are  not 
supplied  with  that  weapon. 

The  other  is  the  provision  allowing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make 
regulations.  It  is  not  to  be  deemed  that  they  will  be  unfair  or 
onerous  if  we  regulate  by  the  exacting  of  a bond  or  other  means  the 
landing  of  a sailor  of  whom  we  are  suspicious.  We  we  suspicious 
not  only  of  those  who  want  to  come  here  to  get  a job  but  of  those 
who  come  here  with  propaganda  in  their  vest  pockets  from  Russia 
and  other  countries. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  The  committee  decided  yesterday 
to  take  away  that  authority  to  require  bonds  of  alien  seamen.  It 
gives  the  full  authority  to  establish  regulations  of  every  other  sort 
except  that,  and  the  purpose  in  doing  that— at  least,  my  purpose, 
and  I think  the  others  have  felt  the  same  way — was  that  bonds 
would  not  lie  given,  that  the  seamen  themselves  are  unable  to  give 
bond,  and  practically  it  would  result  that  the  steamship  companies 
would  decline  to  give  the  bonds  in  order  to  prevent  desertions  and 
their  ships  would  practically  be  jails  for  their  own  seamen  as  long 
as  they  were  in  port. 

Senator  Kino.  Or,  in  case  of  orientals,  a bond  of  $500  would  be 
gladly  paid  in  order  to  get  that  oriental  landed. 

Mr.  Curran.  1 understood  it  was  permissive,  the  whole  thing,  that 
it  did  not  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  if  it  proved  unworkable  to 
do  that. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  We  thought  it  was  too  much  of  a 
grant  of  power  for  the  present,  anyway. 

Senator  Kino.  What  is  your  views?  Do  you  think  that  was  a 
wise  or  an  unwise  thing  to  do? 

Mr.  Curran.  I think  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  it  in. 

Senator  Copeland.  Major,  does  the  King  amendment  make  any 
more  certain  the  examination  of  these  alien  seamen  with  reference  to 
disease? 

Mr.  Curran.  I do  not  think  so,  Senator.  The  Public  Health 
Service  does  it  as  well  as  they  can  with  their  facilities.  There  are 
some  kinds  of  examinations  that  they  do  not  give  to  every  member 
of  the  crew,  up  to  and  including  the  captain  of  a trans-Atlantic 
liner. 
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I do  not  think  that  any  added  power,  as  I read  it — and  1 confess 
I have  not  been  able  to  read  it  very  carefully  yet, — is  given  by  Senator 
King’s  amendment.  I rather  think  we  have  sufficient  power  for  the 
Public  Health  Service  as  it  stands. 

Senator  Copeland.  Is  it  exercised? 

Mr.  Curran.  I would  rather  have  a doctor  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  I have  understood  that  the  power  resides  in  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  that  the  whole  question  is  just  this:  That 
the  department  does  not  exercise  the  regulatory  power  that  a good 
many  people  think  ought  to  be  exercised,  and  they  want  to  have  us 
put  in  statutory  form  certain  regulations  which  they  believe  the 
department  ought  now  to  exercise. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  Ought  we  not  to  hear  from  the 
Public  Health  Service  about  it? 

Senator  King.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  would  like  to 
stress? 

Mr.  Curran.  If  I am  not  out  of  order,  I would  like  to  say  just 
a word  about  this  overpayment  proposition.  I am  very  strongly 
opposed  to  it,  but  I can  not  state  my  reason  in  a moment.  > There  is 
at  present  the  existing  discrimination  in  favor  of»the  customs  in- 
spector, who  benefits  by  this;  but  that  is  wrong  and  it  should  be 
abolished  and  taken  away.  I think  this  is  a case  where  two  wrongs 
do  not  make  one  right. 

In  the  first  place,  the  inspector  must  look  to  the  steamship  com- 
pany for  payment 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania  (interposing).  The  amendment 
provides  that  payment  is  made  by  the  Government,  and  the  Govern- 
ment gets  the  money  from  the  steamship  companies. 

Mr.  Curran.  That  is  a method  of  payment  going  through  two 
wickets  in  place  of  one.  Practically  every  inspector  knows  he  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  favors  of  the  steamship  companies  to  a certain  ex- 
tent. The  more  pay  attached  to  the  longer  , hours  will  not  result  in 
better  inspection ; the  exhaustion  is  the  same. 

I have  been  working  as  hard  as  I can  to  get  the  steamship  com- 
panies— and  so  far  they  have  been  cooperating  with  me — to  bring 
their  ships  in  by  daylight  and  not  to  bring  them  in  so  late  in  the 
afternoon  that  we  must  examine  passengers  right  up  to  midnight. 

The  Ellis  Island  force  consists  of  500  men  ana  women.  This  over- 
time provision  will  eventually  benefit  30  out  of  500  and  grossly  dis- 
criminate against  470.  It  will  create  bitterness.  It  will  create  a 
twilight  zone  of  loyalty.  There  should  be  one  boss,  and  that  should 
be  the  Government. 


I think  it  is  a thoroughly  bad  thing.  I hope  it  will  not  go  through. 
I can  not  see  any  good  coming  out  of  it  in  any  way. 

The  salaries  should  be  increased ; we  all  know  that.  I assume  that 
is  coming  when  the  time  is  ripe.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it, 
to  increase  the  pay  of  30  of  them  against  470  whose  pay  will  not  be 
increased,  the  increase  to  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  steamship 
companies,  with  whom  we  should  be  at  arm’s  length. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  I think  the  amendment  is  not 


Mr.  Curran.  Practically  speaking,  it  will  be  limited  to  30.  The 
other  divisions  of  my  force — there  are  about  a dozen  divisions — will 
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not  be  paid  overtime  because  of  that.  It  will  be  only  the  men  who 
go  aboard  the  ships.  The  rest  will  not  get  the  overtime. 

Senator  Heed  of  Pennsylvania.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  men  who 
go  aboard  the  ships  and  are  compelled  to  work  into  the  night  and 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  ought,  from  some  source,  to  receive  extra 
pay  for  it,  or  ought  to  have  sufficient  salary  to  take  that  into  con- 
sideration ? 

Mr.  Curran,  By  all  means.  I think  they  are  underpaid. 

Senator  Peed  of  Pennsylvania.  They  will  average  over  200  hours 
of  overtime  work  in  a month? 

Mr.  Curran.  In  a rush  season.  There  is  a peak  and  a lull.  You 
may  not  have  the  figures  for  the  whole  year.  However,  it  is  very 
difficult  work  that  they  do. 

Senator  Kino.  How  are  they  paid  now  if  they  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a day  ? 

Mr.  Curran.  They  are  paid  in  annual  salary,  no  matter  how  long 
or  how  short  their  work  is. 

Senator  King.  Do  they,  on  the  average,  work  more  than  eight 
hours  a day,  six  days  a week  ? 

Mr.  Curran.  I think  they  do.  I would  like  to  be  armed  with  the 
exact  figures.  I know  they  do  in  a rush  season. 

Senator  Kino.  I mean  for  the  whole  year. 

Mr.  Curran.  I do  not  want  to  answer  that  unless  I am  dead  sure. 

Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  I can  give  the  Senator  the  exact 
figures;  they  were  put  in  in  the  House. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  go  into  executive  session. 

(Whereupon,  at  11.45  o’clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  went  into  ex- 
ecutive session.) 
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